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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



This is the sixty-sixth report of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Michigan and the second of the present administration. 

To those who look upon governmental publications as the fulfilling of 
a mere perfunctory duty required by law to be performed by the various 
heads of departments this volume will have little value. To the student 
of current educational history it is hoped that the present report will be 
worthy of a place alongside of those which have preceded it. When the 
history of education in Michigan is written the valuable reports of 
Superintendents Pierce, Sawyer, Comstock, Mayhew, Shearman, Greg- 
ory, Hosford, Briggs, and the long line of worthy successors to those 
early pioneers in education will be consulted, and that examination will 
reveal the gradual evolution of our school system as nothing else will. 

Fifty years ago, Hon. Francis W. Shearman, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in his annual report to the Jjegislature, conceived the idea 
that the document which he was then preparing should be intended as a 
permanent one for future reference by school officers, and that there- 
fore, it was deemed essential and of vital importance to the successful 
development of our educational system to embrace in it not only the 
school laws but all such information connected with the system relating 
to the University and all of our institutions of learning, and the progress 
of education in the State as would afford a full knowledge of the sub- 
ject to our people and to the citizens of other states, whose interest in 
the subject is identical with ours in all that relates to educational 
achievement. That volume is a notable one in that Superintendent 
Shearman fully carried out the object he had in view, which was to "put 
together in permanent form such experience and facts as would lead to a 
knowledge of what has been attained in the past and from this to be 
better enabled to make progress in the future." That volume must be 
the place of reference for the history of education in this State up to 
that time and it is a question worthy of study whether such a work 
ought not to be repeated during the present administration. 

The present report will not attempt such a compilation, but some 
interesting contrasts can be brought out by comparing some of the 
figures taken from the statistical tables of Superintendent Shearman's 
report with figures taken from last year's report. For example, the re- 
port of the Board of Regents of the University states that the estimated 
expenses for the year 1849 were |11,289.41; the estimated receipts for 
the ensuing year, |12,000; the number of professors is reported as seven, 
with the additional statement that "there is no tutor employed." The 
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salary of the professors is to each 9333.33 per term, there being three 
coll^iate terms in the year. Eighty-four students are reported in 
attendance. 

In sharp contrast with this is the report of the treasurer of the Board 
of Regents for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, which shows that the 
receipts amounted to f588,423.15, and the disbursements $565,953.54. 
The latest calendar of the University gives the names of 262 members of 
the faculty and officers and the aggregate attendance 3,712. 

On the side of the rural schools the contrast is equally interesting. 
The whole number of pupils of school age in the State in 1853 was 
reported to be 118,272; in 1902 the number was 738,184. The amount of 
primary school interest fund distributed during the year 1853 was 
|39,013:59, or a per capita distribution of thirty-three cents; in 1902 the 
amount distributed was $1,909,495.44, or a per capita distribution of 
$2.62. 

It must be remembered, also, that in 1853 there were no high schools 
in the State; that is, high schools recognized by law. The only institu- 
tions for education beyond the common schools were a few academies, 
the Normal School, and the University. The law giving the people the 
opportunity to establish high schools was passed in 1859, and at the 
present time there are in the State 552 graded districts having high 
schools. In addition to these we must consider the denominational 
colleges, normal schools, and business colleges in the increased educa- 
tional facilities given to the young people of the State at the present 
time. These figures show but poorly the great advance that has been 
made in educational matters during the past fifty years. In order to 
fully comprehend this it will be necessary to take into account the con- 
ditions existing at that early period and compare them with the condi- 
tions existing now, because present conditions are largely made possible 
through the growth of educational sentiment and educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Reference to the statistical tables accompanying this report will show 
that for the year 1902, Michigan has a school population of 738,182, with 
an enrollment in all public schools of 513,668, being an increase over the 
previous year of 3,637. Only about seventy per cent of the children 
included in the school census are in actual attendance in the public 
schools; but we must remember that the difference between the total 
school population and the enrollment is quite largely made up of young 
children between the ages of five and eight, and those between seventeen 
and twenty. In the first case, many parents consider children of that 
age too young to attend school, and in the latter case the great majority 
of young people graduate from the high school about the age of seven- 
teen and of course do not attend the public schools thereafter. 

There are in the State 7,204 districts containing 8,104 schoolhouses. 
The total number of teachers employed was 16,252, and the total wages 
paid them was f 4,997,758.69. The average monthly wages for male 
teachers in ungraded schools was $29.45; in graded schools, f 84.76; 
for female teachers in ungraded schools, $26.99; in graded schools^ 
$45.94 ; being an increase for male teachers in graded schools of $10.82 ; 
and a decrease in ungraded schools of $1.67 ; and for female teachers in un- 
graded schools, $1.03 ; and in graded schools of $0.95. This report also 
shows that the money for the support of the public school system of the- 
State was derived from the following sources : 
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Balance carried over from the preceding year, {1,844,362.34; primary 
school interest fund distributed, |1,792,243.92; one mill tax, $928,541.43; 
from district tax, |5,060,058.18; non-resident tuition, |92,792.11; library 
moneys, |135,992.22; loans, $1,061,316.61; all other sources, $456,946.15; 
total receipts, $11,372,252.96. Of this amount $2,165,146.60 remained 
unexpended at the close of the year, making the actual expenses for 
rural and graded schools for the year $9,207,106.36. This sum of money 
represents an expenditure of $11.11 per capita for the total school popu- 
lation of the State, or $17.92 per pupil enrolled. To this should be 
added the money expended by the State for the support of higher educa- 
tional institutions and for special education, which for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1902, is as follows: 

University of Michigan |450,006 32 

SUte Normal College 102,129 54 

Central Normal School 80,000 00 

Northern Normal School 62,680 00 

Michigan Agricultural College 129,000 00 

College of Mines 91,300 03 

Total $915,065 89 

School for the Blind $42,070 17 

Industrial School for Boys 103,450 00 

Industrial School for Girls 85,925 00 

School for the Deaf 115,428 80 

SUte Public School 61,691 63 

Total $408,465 60 

The sums expended for these educational institutions added to the 
sum expended for the public schools gives a grand total of $10,266,827.76 
spent for educational purposes in Michigan during the year 1902. Of 
course in this vast sum is included the amount expended for the erection 
of buildings and the care of the same. To show that the people intend 
to continue this line of work the reports from the school districts state 
that 133 new schoolhouses are to be erected during the year 1903, at an 
estimated cost of $544,063.76. 

We do not measure the value of our educational institutions by the 
sum of money expended for their support. Education is not measured 
in dollars and cents. No tax is paid more cheerfully by the people of 
this State than the tax for school purposes. Michigan has for years 
stood in the front rank of educational matters and the outlook for the 
future is exceedingly bright. We shall take no step backwards. As if 
to emphasize this fact, in recent years, the State has made liberal appro- 
priation for the education of deaf and dumb persons in special schools 
in connection with the public schools, and the Legislature of 1903 has 
provided for special training for teachers by adding a department for 
that purpose to some graded school in a county. The record, therefore, 
that has been made in the past will be more than duplicated in the years 
that are to come. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

To the liberal provision which the State has made for the support of 
our State University we owe, more than to any other cause, the com- 
manding influence which Michigan is now able to exert in the sisterhood 
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of jitates. The graduates of our University are scattered over every 
portion of our own and of other lands. Everywhere they are men and 
women of influence and reflect honor and credit upon the institution 
which sent them forth. Of special moment is the fact that so large 
attention is being given to historical, economic, and political courses. 
These provide valuable training in that they produce men capable of dis- 
charging those duties of statesmanship which more and more must 
devolve upon the college bred men. The administration of the affairs of 
our large municipalities, our states, and the nation, requires not alone 
men of general culture but, more than that, those who have taken ad- 
vantage of the graduate and post graduate courses in political and con- 
stitutional science and history. The supreme necessity for such studies^ 
if we are to perpetuate ourselves as a nation and take our place as a 
world power, is too obvious to need argument. Democracy becomes more 
difficult and requires more sagacity and statesmanship as we enlarge 
our territory and come into active competition with the nations of the 
earth. 

It is also a matter of congratulation that the University is taking the 
lead in the practical development of science by which the world of busi- 
ness is enabled to carry on the vast enterprises so characteristic of the 
present age. Therefore the successive state legislatures should deal 
liberally with every proposed advance along all the lines of work which 
the University is so thoroughly working out. 

The report of the President of the University will be found in another 
part of this report. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

A considerable portion of the time of the Superintendent has been 
expended in discharging his duties as a member and secretary of the 
State Board of Education. At the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion there was comparatively little for this board to do and the provi- 
sion that the Superintendent of Public Instruction should act as a mem- 
ber and secretary of that board did not materially add to his cares. From 
that time to this, however, the burden has been constantly growing 
larger until now the responsibility is very great. By formal action the 
present Board has made the Superintendent the chairman of a special 
emergency committee for each of the three normal schools, and with 
three new buildings in process of erection during the year, with legisla- 
tive appropriations of nearl}^ half a million dollars, with extensive im- 
provements in buildings and equipments, the extra work he has had to 
do will be appreciated. What that work has been in detail will be shown 
in the special report which the State Board is required to make to the 
Legislature. 

DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 

( >ne of the important questions which had to be met and answered in 
the earlier days of Michigan's statehood was whether or not it was 
advisable to grant charters to denominational colleges. While many, 
including Superintendent Pierce, did not favor the plan because "the 
establishment of other institutions of the kind would distract public 
attention and divert patronage from the University,'' yet the Legislature 
decided otherwise. . Perhaps it is wise that there is not a large number 
of these colleges, but such schools of learning scattered over the State 
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developing at the same time as our great State University, have proved 
that both can exist without antagonism, and furthermore, that each is 
doing work that could not otherwise be done by the other. 

By their connection with the churches they may awaken there a desire 
for better things and give stimulus to vigorous work among the church 
members in commending higher education and culture, and besides, use 
for educational purposes a large fund that under other conditions would 
not have been used in this way. 

The effectiveness of a college must be judged, not by its size, its equip- 
ment, or by the number of its students, and graduates, although these 
are factors that effectively aid in securing institutional success; but 
rather by the quality of its instruction, its educational standards, the 
strenuousness of its spirit, and the services w*hich its graduates are 
capable of rendering to the State. The denominational college may 
awaken in the community in which it is established an interest in higher 
education that might perhaps otherwise have remained dormant for 
years and perhaps might never been aroused. 

The small colleges of our State have graduated a long and honorable 
list of men who are in all walks of life, men who are successful in their 
efforts to perform their duties and to make much of their opportunities. 
None of these institutions are noted for large endowment, the number 
of the faculty, or the completeness of equipment of their libraries and 
laboratories; but the graduates have received that which is better still, 
the close contact with strong personalities, the personal influence of 
teachers; they have received such inspiration to a well-rounded growth 
as has developed the character and virtues which go to make virile 
manhood. 

Large schools which have their thousands of students and count their 
professors by the hundreds have many advantages not to be found in the 
smaller ones, but they sometimes miss the greatest of all forces, the life- 
giving power which comes from the close personal contact of teacher and 
student. The ability, zeal, and self-sacrificing spirit of these teachers, 
supply in a large degree a forceful substitute for large resources, and 
these devoted men and women are doing the work of higher education 
with thoroughness and enthusiasm. Cultured men and women, men and 
women of large and liberal scholarship, are thus multiplied in the social 
and business world. 

No form of philanthropy promises more lasting and continuous good 
than money given to the endowment fund of a school of learning; for the 
money itself is never spent, only that which it earns. As men of means 
are more and more coming to see this far reaching truth the future of the 
endowed college should be secure. 

Much has been said during the past few years as to the future of the 
small college, but in view of the great work which the denominational 
colleges of Michigan have already accomplished I believe with William 
DeWitt Hyde that "The small college which is true to its traditions, 
which teaches truths through the continuous influence of a few men of 
powerful personality and pedagogical skill, which makes every student 
justify his mental, moral, and social conduct in a community in which 
everybody knows him thoroughly and judges him impartially, and so(*s 
through his motives and traits as clearly as if his body were transparent 
glass; the small college which is at once small, solid, genuine, and indi- 
vidual, is and always will be the best place for ninety-five out of every 
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• 

hundred young men who leave home for the first time to*gain that part 
of their education which falls between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one. The small college which is content to do the great work which a 
small college can do best by virtue of its inherent fitness to a permanent 
educational need, will deservedly survive." 

OTHBR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Besides the University, Normal Schools, high schools and primary * 
schools, and those recognized by everyone as purely and solely educa- 
tional in their functions, there are also other institutions of the State 
where the educational idea and spirit should predominate above every- 
thing else. Notably this should be true of the Industrial School for Boys 
at Lansing, the Industrial School for Girls at Adrian, the State Public 
School at Coldwater, the School for the Deaf at Flint, and the School for 
the Blind at Lansing.. If it is urged by the superintendents of these 
schools that their main effort must be to teach self-respect, self-control, 
and give them some training looking to self-support, it might be urged 
that this is also a large function of the public school and that in this 
respect, as in every other, the work of training boys and girls in these 
State schools should be identical in spirit and in method with the 
ordinary public school. 

In the majority of cases, the boys and girls found in the State indus- 
trial schools have either failed, or refused, to take advantage of the 
public schools, and it becomes the duty of the State to exercise its 
police power to the end that these young people shall be compelled to 
receive, at the hands of the State, the education which will render them 
a help and not a hindrance to the public welfare. These institutions, 
then, are the means provided in cases of necessity for completely ful- 
filling the mission of the compulsory educational laws. 

It is therefore needful that the State not only employ superintendents 
and teachers who are earnest, loyal, skillful workers and effective man- 
agers, but that, in addition, the most improved methods of education 
should be employed. That much attention should be paid in these differ- 
ent State institutions, not only to making the course of study the same 
as that of the public schools, but also that Manual Training and 
Domestic Science, under the best teachers, with good equipment and the 
most modern methods, should be given to every pupil in order that their 
future may be more successful and that they may develop into good and 
useful citizens. 

INDIRECT EDUCATION. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that a larger percentage of our people 
than ever before in our history are to-day actively engaged in pursuing 
special courses of instruction. Those who cannot actually attend insti- 
tutions of learning find opportunity for study in connection with the 
courses offered by the numerous Chautauqua circles and other schools 
carried out at home, the teaching being done by correspondence. For 
an educator to have conceived and inspired a movement like that which 
is carried on under the name of Chautauqua is to have become a bene- 
factor of his race to an extent scarcely equalled by the originator of any 
other movement of modern times. The same good results are being 
reached in many of the so-called correspondence schools, although it is 
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probably true that some of these are managed largely in the interests of 
those concerned in reaping the financial gains which accrue from them. 
Still, a school which did not give excellent service could not thrive or 
maintain itself in these days of sharp competition among educational 
institutions. It is true that if it were proposed to make correspondence 
school training a substitute for an education gained in actual residence 
and in the presence of a live and efficient teacher, great harm would 
result to many of our growing and developing youth. A careful exam- 
ination, however, of the personnel of the students in these schools 
reveals the fact that they are almost without exception those who by 
force of circumstances could not and would not attend a regular school. 
A well known correspondence school in an eastern state claims to have 
an enrollment of more than half a million students, mainly- young and 
middle aged people who are clerks in stores and offices, laborers in shops 
and mines, women of fashion with leisure hours and a desire to perfect 
themselves in some particular line of study. This would seem to be 
proper justification for the establishment of such schools. 



THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The most important part of the work of this Department is that by 
which rural schools may be made more efficient and by which better 
educational advantages may be placed within the reach of all the young 
people of the rural districts. In this work the Superintendent and the ♦ 
entire Department are constantly engaged, and to the successful accom- 
plishment of such an end their best energies are devoted. 

In the Report for the year 1901 the subject of rural high schools and 
the consolidation of school districts was quite thoroughly discussed and 
the results of our investigation of the Ohio system were given complete. 
Bulletins containing the results of the investigation by Senator Palmer 
and the Superintendent were printed and have been distributed quite 
generally over the State. The matter of the rural schools has been care- 
fally discussed by the people in all parts of the State, and it is safe to say 
that at no time in recent years has there been such an interest taken in 
rural schools as during the past year. 

The Farmers' Institutes and Farmers' Clubs held during the past 
winter have given prominent place in their programs to the discussion of 
school questions. Among those who have taken part in these programs 
are Hon. A. E. Palmer, Dr. James B. Angell, Mr. Qeorge Rowe, Hon. 
Henry R. Pattengill, Principal C. T. Orawn, the Superintendent, and 
others, and the various phases of the rural school question have been 
presented in the above named meetings. One of the important topics of 
the last meeting of the State Grange was the rural school question, and 
that body declared that "We hereby heartily indorse the action of the 
National Grange upon this subject. \ye further recommend that in all 
legislative action made necessary to carry out the practical working of 
the centralized school system and adapt it to our present school laws, 
particular care should be taken that such changes in the law should in 
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no manner seriously affect the continued use of the present rural dis- 
trict system where the people prefer to continue the same." 

The general awakening on the subject of the schools has already pro- 
duced valuable results in that more attention is given to the care of 
schoolhouses and grounds and the selection of teachers. Many new 
schoolhouses, constructed according to the most improved ideas of 
school architecture, have been erected, libraries have been provided, 
pictures hung, and trees planted; in short, soap, fresh water, paint, trees, 
and flowers have added materially to the value of existing school condi- 
tions. We are beginning to understand that the modern schoolroom 
should be lighted from the right direction, have ample air and floor 
space, cloak room, lavatories, proper heating plant in the basement, 
proper desks and recitation seats, and good ventilation. The school- 
house will soon be the accepted measure of the community. A commer- 
cial traveler was recently heard to say when talking to prominent citi- 
zens of a certain city, ^^Show me your schoolhouse and I'll size up your 
city." While this may not be an absolute criterion, it will certainly 
show the public spirit and the interest in education on the part of the 
people in any given locality. It is true that these things do not neces- 
sarily make a good school, but they help, and other things being equal, a 
body of children in a proper school home will do vastly superior work to 
an equally good body of children in an unkempt, ill ventilated, poorly 
lighted and heated building. 

I believe that the efficiency of the teaching force of the State was 
never greater than at the present time, and I am also of the opinion that 
the bill which recently became a law providing for the establishment of 
training classes for the rural school teachers in the several counties of 
the State will prove to be one of the greatest means for the improvement 
*and advancement of the rural schools. In these training classes instruc- 
tion can be given in the fundamentals of an education, the best methods 
of presenting objects of knowledge, and careful instruction in what we 
may term elementary agriculture. Our young people who receive this 
training in addition to the academic work of the high school will cer- 
tainly be better fitted to take charge of rural schools and instruct our 
children in those subjects which are essential to their welfare in after 
life, whether they remain on the farm or are employed in any other 
occupation. 

In this connection I desire to express my appreciation of the work 
which has been done by the several County Commissioners of Schools 
for the betterment of school conditions. The County Commissioners 
are laboring energetically to produce better teaching and improved 
schools in their respective counties, and while in many instances their 
work has not been appreciated still they are pressing the battle at every 
point, and it must be conceded that the County Commissioners of 
Schools who are alive to the opportunities of their positions are the 
most important officers elected by the people in this State. 

The teachers' institutes which have been held during the past year 
have been most helpful. In addition to the regular academic institute 
and the inspiration institute a new movement has been started which we 
may call "the traveling institute." In this institute a worker is selected 
who is thoroughly conversant with the conditions and the needs of the 
schools and he accompanies the County Commissioner, visiting the 
schools during the daytime and speaking to the people in the evening. 
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This continues during the week and thus brings help and Inspiration to 
almost every community in the county. These meetings have been pro- 
ductive of great good. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 

During the past year a bulletin on the subject of Manual Training in 
the Rural Schools was sent to every district in the State. This bulletin 
was intended to follow those that have been issued from this Depart- 
ment in previous years on this subject and also to simplify the work and 
adapt it to the needs of the rural schools. Simple apparatus was sug- 
gested which could be purchased at small expense and the various meth- 
ods of using the same were explained. Replies were requested from the 
several school boards as to the attitude they would take on the matter 
and 'it is gratifying to note that a very large number reported that the 
apparatus had been or would be soon installed in their school. Our 
schools have been charged with being impractical, and the purpose of 
the work suggested in this bulletin was to simplify the teaching of num- 
bers and language in such a way as to give the child the ability to apply 
his knowledge to actual and every day affairs. 

CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS. 

I desire again to call the attention of the people to the advantages to 
be secured by consolidating small districts and small schools into 
larger districts and schools. Already the movement has begun in Michi- 
gan. In Isabella county several districts have been combined and a new 
two-room schoolhouse erected and a ten-grade school established. Thus 
far the people are well pleased with the results. In Clare county, Kent 
county, Berrien county, Oenesee county, and Mecosta county the people 
have already taken steps towards uniting several districts, with the end 
in view of establishing a better and higher grade school than they now 
have. The plan of transporting pupils has been in operation in Menomi- 
nee county for several years to the entire satisfaction of the patrons and 
taxpayers. 

The Legislature of 1903 amended the school laws so that districts may 
now levy taxes for the transportation of pupils to and from school and 
also pay the tuition in other schools of pupils who have completed the 
eighth grade in the home school. 

The legal machinery is now complete for carrying out the plan which 
has been suggested to the people and the entire matter is in the hands of 
the people tiiemselves. It is unnecessary to repeat the arguments that 
have been given in favor of this movement but the following, copied 
from a bulletin recently issued, will give the necessary steps. 

PROCEDURE IN CONSOLIDATING SCHOOL DISTRICTS.' 

Our School I>aws now provide the means and make it possible to rear- 
range or consolidate school districts. Recent amendments to the laws 
which have been made in response to a general interest shown by the 
people of the State in better school facilities, complete the plan, so that 
the Department is able to submit a plan of procedure which may be fol- 
lowed by the people in any community. We do this in response to a 
large number of inquiries in regard to what can bo done. The following 
is a brief statement of the successive steps to be taken and is based upon 
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the law governing the formation of school districts. This law is found 
in paragraphs 4646 to 4665 inclusive of Miller's Compiled Laws, or School 
Laws, and is in part as follows : 

4646. Section 1. The township board of school inspectors shall divide 
the township into such number of school districts as may from time to 
time be necessary, which districts they shall number, and they may regu- 
late and alter the boundaries of the same as circumstances shall render 
proper; and each district shall be composed of contiguous territory, and 
be in as compact a form as may be. 

4654. Section 9. The inspectors may, in their discretion, detach the 
property of any person or persons from one district and attach it to 
another; except that no land which has been taxed for building a school- 
house shall be set off into another school district for the period of three 
years thereafter, except by the consent of the owner thereof; and no dis- 
trict shall be divided into two or more districts without the consent of a 
majority of the resident taxpayers of said district, and no two or more 
districts be consolidated without the consent of a majority of the resi- 
dent taxpayers of each district. 

4665 as amended by Act 104 of 1903— Section 20— 

Clause 6. To vote such tax as the meeting shall deem sufficient, to 
purchase or lease a site or sites, or to build, hire or purchase a school- 
house or houses; but the amount of taxes to be raised in any district for 
the purpose of purchasing or building a schoolhouse or houses in the 
same year that any bonded indebtedness is incurred, shall not exceed in 
districts containing less than ten children between the ages of five and 
twenty years, two hundred and fifty dollars; in districts having between 
ten and thirty children of like age, shall not exceed five hundred dollars; 
and in districts having between thirty and fifty children of like age, it 
shall not exceed one thousand dollars. 

Clause 7. To vote such tax as shall be necessary for the following pur- 
poses: To keep their schoolhouse or houses in repair, to provide the 
necessary appendages and school apparatus, to establish and support a 
district library, to pay and discharge any debt or liabilities of the dis- 
trict lawfully incurred, to pay for the service of any district officers and 
to pay for the transportation of pupils to and from school. The tax 
herein authorized to be voted shall not exceed one-half of the amount 
which the district is authorized to raise for building schoolhouses; 

Clause 12. To appropriate the funds derived or to be derived from the 
one mill tax, or such part thereof as is deemed necessary, for the purpose 
of transporting pupils to and from school: Provided, That any district 
may appropriate any surplus moneys arising from the one mill tax after 
having maintained a school in the district at least eight months in the 
school year for the following purposes : purchasing or enlarging school 
sites, building or repairing schoolhouses, purchasing any school appa- 
ratus, purchasing books for library, or for any incidental expenses of the 
school. 

The matter of consolidating school districts is entirely, in the hands 
of the people of the districts interested and it can only be done, as the 
foregoing sections show, by distinct action taken by the voters of the 
district. The procedure is as follows: 

1. Whenever five or more taxpayers wish to submit the question to 
the voters, they may petition the school board to call a special meeting 
for that purpose, or the board on its own motion may call a special meet- 
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ing. The matter may also be considered at the annual school meeting. 
See sections 4660 and 4661, School Laws. 

2. The question should be submitted a& follows: '^Shall school dis- 
trict No abandon its present organization and consolidate with 

districts No to form a new school district?" This question should 

be included in the "call." The ballot should read as follows: "For con- 
solidation, YES." "For consolidation, NO." Only resident taxpayers 
can vote on the question, and a majority vote will decide the matter. See 
section 4654, School Laws. 

3. In case two or more districts vote to consolidate, the directors of 
those districts should serve a written notice on the township board of 
school inspectors, through the township clerk, notifying said board of 
the vote of ijie district, and requesting the board of inspectors to form 
the new district. In case of fractional districts, notice should be served 
on all the boards of school inspectors of the townships affected. See 
sections 4646 and 4649. 

Note — Petitions signed by a majority of the taxpayers in each of the districts, 
may be used instead of calling school meetings. These petitions should be filed 
with the inspectors as notice from the districts. 

4. The board of school inspectors should proceed at once to give 
notice of the meeting of the board to form the new district from the 
territory described. See section 4653. 

6. The board of inspectors having formed the district, the township 
clerk will serve a written notice on a taxable inhabitant of the new dis- 
trict, describing the district boundaries and specifying time and place of 
the first meeting of the district voters. This notice shall also direct such 
inhabitant to notify every qualified voter of the new district, either per- 
sonally or by written notice of the time and place of the meeting, at 
least five days preceding the meeting, and when he has so notified the 
voters, he shall make a return of such notice to the chairman of the 
meeting, to be by said chairman delivered to the director chosen at the 
meeting. At said meeting the qualified voters of the district will pro- 
ceed to elect a chairman and to elect officers of the district. This pro- 
ceeding applies whether the district is formed wholly in a township, or 
if it is to be a fractional district. See sections 4647 and 4648, School 
Laws. 

6. The officers elected at said meeting should immediately file their 
acceptances with the director, who Fhall previously have filed an accept- 
ance with himself, and then the district will be deemed duly organized 
and should proceed to the business of the district as in any school dis- 
trict. In case the territory of any district is divided in making the con- 
solidation, the school inspectors shall determine the division of the prop- 
erty belonging to the original district and make division accordingly, 
having authority to dispose of any and all property belonging to the 
original district. See sections 4650, 4657 and 4658, School Laws. 

7. After the new district has been organized, a school meeting may be 
called to^ take proper steps for the disposition of the property belonging 
to such new district, make arrangements for erecting or moving build- 
ings when necessary, organize a graded school district, if desired, in fact, 
to do all things necessary for the management and conduct of the affairs 
of the district. The relation of the people to the board of education, and 
of the board to the people and the school will be the same as exists in 
all primary or graded school districts at present. 
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8. Act number 104 of the Public Acts of 1903 amends section 4665 of 
the Compiled Laws in -regard to the authority of the district to levy 
taxes for the purpose of transporting pupils to and from school, also to 
use the funds arising from the one mill tax for the same purpose. 

The law is permissive and the people are now enabled to enlarge the 
area of school districts by consolidating two or more districts into one, 
and in so doing if any pupils are at too great distance to walk to school, 
the district may carry them in public conveyances, or pay their parents 
for carrying them. 

These matters should receive the careful consideration of all school 
officers and school patrons, for the improvement of our schools is a 
question of vital importance to the taxpayer and especially to the chil- 
dren of today who are to be the men and women of tomorrow. 

9. I deem it advisable in this connection to call the attention of our 
people to Act 144 of 1901 which provides for the organization and sup- 
port of Rural High Schools. In visiting rural schools in different parts 
of our State. I find that in some localities centralization of schools is not 
necessary or feasible, but in all these places, no opportunity is given for 
pupils to receive advanced instruction. I would "urge upon the people in 
such localities the necessity of higher training for their children, and I 
believe the Rural High School is the proper means of meeting the re- 
quirements. 

RESULTS OP CONSOLIDATION. 

The following results of consolidating small districts are collected 
from the reports of the various states where the plan has been in opera- 
tion for some years: 

1. The health of the children is better, the children being less exposed 
to stormy weather and avoiding sitting in damp clothing. 

2. Attendance is from 50 to 150 per cent greater, more regular, and of 
longer continuance, and there is neither tardiness nor truancy. 

3. Fewer teachers are required; so better teachers may be secured and 
better wages paid. 

4. The schools are better classified and both teachers and pupils are 
under systematic and closer supervision. 

5. Pupils are in better schoolhouses, where there is better heating, 
lighting and ventilation, and more appliances of all kinds. 

6. Better opportunity is afforded for special work in music, drawing, 
etc. 

7. Cost in nearly all cases is reduced. Under this is included cost and 
maintenance of school buildings, apparatus, furniture, and tuition. 

8. School year is often much longer. 

9. Pupils are benefited by widened circle of acquaintance and the 
culture resulting therefrom. 

10. The whole community is drawn together. 

11. Public wagons used for conveying children in the daytime may be 
us'ed to transport their parents to public gatherings in the evening; to 
lecture courses, etc. 

12. Finally, by transportation the farm again, as of old, becomes the 
ideal place in which to bring up children, enabling them to secure the 
advantages of centers of population and spend their evenings and holi- 
day time in the country in contact with nature and plenty of work, 
instead of idly loafing about town. 
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COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF SCHOOLS. 

The law which changes the term of the County Commissioner of 
Schools from two to four years goes into effect on the first of July, 
1903. This extension of the Commissioner's term will give him time to 
work out whatever policy he may see fit to formulate and to justify the 
changes which he may deem necessary in the management of the schools 
under his control. Notwithstanding the fact that his powers are very 
limited, the County Commissioner ought to be respected as an authority 
on educational matters in his own county and when this degree of confi- 
dence has been established his influence can be greater than as if his 
duties were defined by law. The office of County Commissioner of 
Schools has become one of the educational factors in the State. 

It is not the policy of the Department to dictate to Commissioners 
what they should do, but in view of the fact that on the first day of July 
twenty-six Commissioners will begin- their labors for the first time in this 
important office it may not be out of place to make a few suggestions as 
to what may be done. 

First. The Commissioner should have an office day each week, and in 
my judgment it is best to have this on Monday because this will leave 
his Saturdays open so that he can arrange for teachers' meetings on 
Saturday and not neglect the work of the office. The Commissioner 
should be accessible to his people at least one day in the week. There 
should be one day when school officers may know where to find him. One 
of the first duties of the Commissioner is to become acquainted with his 
school officers and to enlist their sympathies in his work. 

Second. The records of teachers' examinations and of eighth grade 
examinations, the records of certificates the filing of examination 
papers, term reports of the teacher to the Commissioner, the classifica- 
tion of the schools, the issuing of promotion certificates and eighth 
grade diplomas, form a part of the office work, and each of these items 
should receive careful attention. The correspondence with teachers, 
school officers, and the Department, ought to receive immediate atten- 
tion. In these matters the Commissioner can set before his teachers a 
good example of accuracy and promptness. It is my opinion that the 
Commissioner should see that proper registers for the record of the 
grading of the schools are furnished to each school in the county. He 
should also furnish teachers each term with blank form for reports to 
him, for in this way alone can he have constantly before him a knowl- 
edge of the work being done in the county. 

Third. It is his duty by law to examine the reports of school direct- 
ors and inspectors which are sent to him about the first of October. The 
Commissioner should examine all these reports very minutely, noting 
carefully the correctness of the census, the accuracy of the financial 
statement, and the teachers who are employed during the year. After 
examining into the correctness of these reports he should file one of the 
inspectors' reports from each township with the county clerk, and for- 
ward to the Department the other inspectors' report and all the reports 
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from directors. He should see to it that these are filed with the De- 
partment on or before the first day of November. This work is impor- 
tant and nothing should prevent the prompt filing of the^e reports with 
the proper officers. 

Fourth. He is to keep a careful record of the teachers, because the 
law requires him to furnish each township board of school inspectors, 
before the third Monday in September, with a complete list of the 
legally qualified teachers employed in the county during the preceding 
year. It is a good plan to keep this record classified so that the several 
divisions of third grade certificates and second grade certificates may be 
kept separate. 

Fifth. The Commissioner is the leader in the Teachers' Reading Cir- 
cle work of his county. The success of this work will depend very 
largely upon the thoroughness with which he arranges and executes his 
plan. The same plan cannot be followed in all counties on account of 
varying conditions, but some systematic scheme should be devised in 
connection with this work. By arranging for teachers' meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the county, and meetings with patrons, the Commis- 
sioner can bring his personality to bear directly on the school work. 
The organization of Patrons' and Teachers' Meetings, or meetings in 
connection with the Grange or with Farmers' Clubs, has been productive 
of excellent results in many counties in the State. Through this line of 
procedure the teachers and schools will receive more benefit than they 
possibly can from the personal visits of the Commissioner. Such visits 
are necessarily hurried, and while the Commissioner caui judge very 
closely of the ability of the teacher and the work that is being done, he 
does not have an opportunity to make all the suggestions he would like 
to, or inspire the teacher with greater love for the work and greater 
earnestness in producing good results. 

Sixth. The Commissioner is by law local conductor of the Teachers' 
Institute. The problem of teachers' institutes has not yet been completely 
solved in Michigan. We have had various kinds of institutes, continuing 
through one day, three days, five days, and longer, and the variety has 
probably been productive of good, but in my judgment it is a mistake for 
the Commissioner to recommend a continuation of any one of these plans 
for any great length of time. The inspiration institute has its place but 
teachers can not improve the daily work of the schoolroom on inspiration 
alone. The one-day meeting is good for the purpose of inspiration and for 
getting ac(]uainted, but it does not afford time for specific instruction. 
The real purpose of the institute is to assist teachers in presenting 
objects of knowledge in such a manner as to arouse and stimulate to 
activity the mental faculties of their pupils. In other words, the teach- 
ers' institute should be a short normal training school and an institute 
which does not measure up to this standard is practically valueless. 
Commissioners must bear in mind that the corps of teachers employed 
in rural schools will practically change completely every three or four 
years, and opportunity must be given for proper instruction of the 
young teachers who are constantly entering the ranks without any 
previous special preparation for teaching. I would therefore recom- 
mend that the long and short institute be alternated, for in this way 
I believe we shall get the best results from the expenditure of our 
institute funds and the expenditure of time and energy on*the part of 
the teacher. While the institute workers to a large degree determine 
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COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF SCHOOLS. 
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1903. This extension of the Commissioner's term will give him time to 
work out whatever policy he may see fit to formulate and to justify the 
changes which he may deem necessary in the management of the schools 
under his control. Notwithstanding the fact that his powers are very 
limited, the County Commissioner ought to be respected as an authority 
on educational matters in his own county and when this degree of confi- 
dence has been established his infiuence can be greater than as if his 
duties were defined by law. The office of County Commissioner of 
Schools has become one of the educational factors in the State. 

It is not the policy of the Department to dictate to Commissioners 
what they should do, but in view of the fact that on the first day of July 
twenty-six Commissioners will begin- their labors for the first time in this 
important office it may not be out of place to make a few suggestions as 
to what may be done. 

First. The Commissioner should have an office day each week, and in 
my judgment it is best to have this on Monday because this will leave 
his Saturdays open so that he can arrange for teachers' meetings on 
Saturday and not neglect the work of the office. The Commissioner 
should be accessible to his people at least one day in the week. There 
should be one day when school officers may know where to find him. One 
of the first duties of the Commissioner is to become acquainted with his 
school officers and to enlist their sympathies in his work. 

Second. The records of teachers' examinations and of eighth grade 
examinations, the records of certificates, the filing of examination 
papers, term reports of the teacher to the Commissioner, the classifica- 
tion of the schools, the issuing of promotion certificates and eighth 
grade diplomas, form a part of the office work, and each of these items 
should receive careful attention. The correspondence with teachers, 
school officers, and the Department, ought to receive immediate atten- 
tion. In these matters the (Commissioner can set before his teachers a 
good example of accuracy and promptness. It is my opinion that the 
Commissioner should see that proper registers for the record of the 
grading of the schools are furnished to each school in the county. He 
should also furnish teachers each term with blank form for reports to 
him, for in this way alone can he have constantly before him a knowl- 
edge of the work being done in the county. 

Third. It is his duty by law to examine the reports of school direct- 
ors and inspectors which are sent to him about the first of October. The 
Commissioner should examine all these reports very minutely, noting 
carefully the correctness of the census, the accuracy of the financial 
statement, and the teachers who are employed during the year. After 
examining into the correctness of these reports he should file one of the 
inspectors' reports from each township with the county clerk, and for- 
ward to the Department the other inspectors' report and all the reports 
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he could render a most valuable service to the school districts in his 
county should he annually inspect the books of the director and treas- 
urer. In many school districts the accounts of the district are kept in 
such a loose manner that at the end of the year, when this report must 
be made to the Department, it is almost impossible to render a correct 
account. All of this labor will be purely suggestive and without the 
authority of law, but if the Commissioner is the right man in the right 
place he will be able to exert a good influence in directing the financial 
matters of school districts and thus save thousands of dollars annually 
to the taxpayers of the State. 

Tenth. The Commissioner can render efficient service to the several 
truant officers of the county in enforcing the compulsory law, by assist- 
ing the teachers and standing by them under the storm of criticism 
which sometimes assails them. The Commissioner ought never to for- 
get that it is his duty to protect the interests of his teachers under all 
circumstances and on the other hand he should fearlessly annul the 
certificate of any teacher who fails to perform his duty to the people or 
to the children. 

What I have said might be summed up in a few words by saying that 
the Commissioner stands at the head of the educational system of the 
county and is practically responsible for the results attained therein. 
He is a helpful and sympathetic adviser of his teachers, the confidential 
advisel* of school officers, and the general guardian of the educational 
welfare of the children of his county. 



EXAMINATIONS. 

EIGHTH GRADE EXAMINATION. 

Inasmuch as the examinations for eighth grade diplomas have now 
become firmly established, they should fall into line with the usual 
plans and practices of final examinations. The Department, there- 
fore, submits the following suggestions: 

1. The county board of school examiners shall look over and mark all 
papers written by applicants for diplomas. An average standing of 
80 per cent and not less than 70 per cent in any branch should be 
required. 

2. The successful applicant shalf be granted a diploma signed by the 
county commissioner of schools and countersigned by the teacher of 
the district where such pupil completed the eighth grade. 

3. Only pupils who have pursued the studies of the eighth grade at 
least six pionths shall be permitted to take the examination, and no 
pupirs manuscripts shall be forwarded to the County Commissioner of 
Schools unless such pupil shall present a certificate from his teacher^ 
stating that such pupil has conformed to the above rule. 

Note. — This is not to be construed as preventing other pupils from 
writing the examination. 

4. But one examination will be held during the year, said examination 
to be continued during two days, on the second Thursday and Friday, or 
Friday and Saturday, of May. 
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5. For the purpose of the examination, the' Commissioner should 
divide the county into convenient districts containing one or more town- 
ships, and should hold the examination at some centrally located place, 
a village preferred. When possible, the principals of the village or 
graded schools should conduct the examinations so located. 

6. When the principals of such schools cannot be secured, each exam- 
ination should be conducted by a person designated by the County 
Commissioner; but in no case should such person have his own pupils 
in the examination, nor should teachers be permitted to examine their 
own pupils or mark their papers. 

7. It is not desirable that teachers attend the examinations with their 
pupils; but in case they do attend, they must not communicate with 
those who are writing nor sit with them during the examination. Con- 
ductors of the examination should enforce this rule. 

8. Immediately at the close of the examination the papers, enroll- 
ment cards, and certificates of having completed the eighth grade should 
be sent, under seal, to the Commissioner. 

9. This Department will prepare the questions, enrollment blanks, 
and recording registers, and will forward them to the Commissioners. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE CONDUCTOR. 

1. Begin the work promptly at 9 o'clock, local time. 

2. Observe the following order in giving out questions: 

FIRST DAY. 

a. m. — Orthography, Spelling, Arithmetic, 
p. m. — Penmanship, Government, Reading. 

SECOND DAY. 

a. m. — Physiology, Geography, 
p. m. — History, Grammar. 

3. Pupils taking the examination must sit alone. 

4. Pupils should use legal cap paper, unless some other kind is 
furnished. 

5. Questions will be distributed to all candidates at the same time 
and no recess allowed till that set is finished. 

6. Have the pupil fold the papers from the bottom upward one half, 
fold again in same manner, then write his name and topic across 
the end of the folded paper. This is important. 

7. Bend papers and enrollment cards to Commissioner by first express 
at his expense. 

8. It is a good plan to write the schedule for each half day on the 
board. 

9. I would suggest that the principals who conduct the examination 
talk with the pupils, become acquainted, and encourage them to attend 
high schools. 

10. Examiners may carefully explain points not understood by the 
applicants in regard to form of work, general meaning of questions; but 
care should be taken not to answer too many questions or to give aid 
in any way. 

3 
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Note. — The examiners should observe these suggestions carefully, 
and read to the pupils such as relate to their work and duties. 
The following reasons may be given for theee suggestions : 

1. Thoroughness and accuracy are demanded in all school work. 
These stand first. The purpose of the eighth grade examination is not 
to see how many can be crowded and crammed through. 

2. Each pupil should stand on his own ability and merit. He is not 
to be "coached." 

3. Absolute honesty, fairness, and justice must be observed and fol- 
lowed in all cases. 

4. The examination should be sufficiently difficult to really test the 
pupil's ability, and time enough should be given to write it carefully. 
The tendency to rush pupils through the grades and out of school is one 
of the evils that the eighth grade diploma has engendered. This should 
be cheeked. The number of graduates is not the best or highest test of 
the efficiency of our schools. 

5. We must insist on a thorough knowledge of the "common 
branches." These are fundamental. 

6. The eighth grade diploma should mean something. It should stand 
for ability to think. When a pupil has received one he should be per- 
fectly able to enter any high school and do the work satisfactorily. 

teachers' examinations. 

The Department has had a number of questions in regard to the 
proper interpretation of section 4812 of the School Laws, and as the 
same questions may have troubled other Commissioners, it may be 
proper for the Department to give in this general way the opinion 
which is held in regard to this section. 

First. The board of examiners is required to meet on the Saturday of 
the week following the teachers' examination. This provision is di- 
rectory, but at the same time, unless there is legal reason why the 
board cannot meet on that day they must meet and report upon the exam- 
ination, granting certificates to such teachers as have satisfactorily 
passed the same. 

Second. Whatever plan the examining board may adopt for inspect- 
ing the papers, the members of the board should understand that their 
relation one to the other is a confidential one and no teacher or other 
person should know what particular subjects are marked by any mem- 
ber of the board. Further, when the papers have been marked and the 
standings placed in the examination register, those standings become 
the markings of the board of examiners and not the markings of any 
individual. It sometimes happens that teachers are dissatisfied with 
the markings received and come to the office to inspect their papers. 
They are usually permitted to do this, but they cannot carry away the 
papers nor submit them to any other person for examination. " The 
examining board is the final authority and from their decision there is 
no appeal, except in first grade papers. When any person does come 
to inspect his papers he should* understand that the markings in the 
register are the markings of the examining board and if it is shown that 
a mistake has been made in the marking of the papers the Commis- 
sioner has no authority to change the marking, but must call a meeting 
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of the board of examiners to go oyer the case a second time and render 
a decision. 

Third. Neither the examining board nor the Commissioner has 
authority to grant a certificate to any person who has not arrived at 
his eighteenth birthday. This applies to special certificates as well as 
regular certificates. 

Fourth. When any holder of a second grade certificate desires to 
have his papers sent to another county he should notify each Commis- 
sioner of his desire and when the papers are sent by one Commissioner 
to any other county for inspection they must be inspected by the exam- 
ining board of -said second mentioned county. In such case the teacher 
should have sent the institute fees or institute receipt to the Commis- 
sioner upon whom the request is made. The second examining board is 
not required to grant certificates unless, in its judgment, the person 
deserves to receive one. In granting a certificate, when the papers have 
been transferred, the examining board must use the same dates as were 
placed on the original certificate; that is, they will issue a duplicate 
certificate on the blanks which are furnished by the Department. 

Fifth. The law prescribes the conditions under which certificates 
may be renewed and we interpret this law to mean that when any per- 
son has held two certificates, no matter what grade the said certificates 
may have been, having the required average and the person has taught 
successfully during the period of those certificates, the examining board 
may renew. This applies to first grade certificates, but before the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction will indorse the renewal of a first 
grade, the candidate must have received two certificates, at least one 
of which has been an indorsed first grade. 

Sixth. Primary certificates, that is Class A, third grade, can only be 
granted when the person has taught successfully and continuously for 
at least three years in primary departments; that is, in the first four 
grades. The number of these certificates is not limited. 

Seventh. It is the duty of the County Commissioner of Schools to re- 
quire the boards of education in his county to employ only legally quali- 
fied teachers, and in case a legally qualified teacher cannot be found and 
one who is not legally qualified is employed it is the duty of the Commis- 
sioner, as well as of the board of education in such district, to notify the 
Department of Public Instruction giving the facts in the case. In regard 
to special certificates, it is to be understood that but one such certifi- 
cate can be granted to any person in the State of Michigan. 

EXAMINATION AND CKUTIFICATION OF TKACHEUS IN CITY SCHOOLS. 

The law governing city examinations is as follows: 

Act 147 of 1S91, **Sec. 13. The oflBcers of every school district, except 
as hereinafter provided, which is, or shall hereafter be, organized in 
whole or in ])art in any city or village in this State, which is incorpo- 
rated under the general laws or by special enactment, in which enact- 
ment special provisions exist in regard to licensing teachers, shall em- 
ploy only such teachers as are legally qualified under the preceding 
sections of this act: Provided, That in incorporated cities employing a 
principal of the high school and also a superintendent of schools, who 
gives not less than one-half his time to school supervision, the superin- 
tendent of schools and the board of education, or a committee thereof. 
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shall be empowered to examine their teachers and grant certificates to 
such as are not already legally qualified, at such times and in such form 
as the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall prescribe: And pro- 
vided further. That cities having a special and thoroughly equipped 
normal training department, under control of a special training teacher, 
such schools having a course of not less than one year, shall be exempt 
from the provisions of this section as to the examination of teachers. 
Any board of education that shall violate the provisions of this act by 
employing a teacher who is not legally qualified, shall forfeit such a 
proportion of the primary school interest fund as the number of un- 
qualified teachers employed bears to the whole number of teachers 
employed in the district. All school districts organized by special 
enactment shall, through their proper officers, make such reports as the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction may require." 



ACT 196 OF 1901. 

An Act defining the legal qualifications of kindergarten, music, and 
drawing teachers in the State. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact : 

Section 1. Any person who' is a graduate of any kindergarten train- 
ing school, indorsed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction of this 
State, and who holds also a teacher's certificate or a diploma from a 
reputable college of the State, or a high school having a four years' 
high school course, shall be considered a legally qualified* kindergarten 
teacher; and any district board shall be authorized to pay such teacher 
for kindergarten instruction from the same fund, and in the same man* 
ner, as other teachers are now paid. 

Sec. 2. Any person who has finished a course of at least two years in 
music in the University of the State of Michigan, or in any of the State 
normal schools, or in any college incorporated under the general laws of 
the State, and any person who has finished a course of at least one year in 
drawing in any of the aforesaid institutions, or in any other institution, 
whose course of study is acceptable to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and holds in either case a statement from the proper 
authorities of the institution certifying to that fact, shall be considered 
a legally qualified teacher in music or in drawing; and any district board, 
or board of education, shall be authorized to pay such teacher for in- 
struction in music or in drawing from the same fund^ and in the same 
manner, as other teachers are now paid : Provided, That in cities organ- 
ized under special law or charter, and maintaining kindergarten train- 
ing scliools, having a three years' course, shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of this act. 

•NoTB. — This does not prevent a board of education from hiring a 
kindergarten teacher otherwise legally qualified. 

POLICY OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

The object of the law is to maintain a standard of qualification for 
city teachers and to prevent in cities the employment of teachers who 
are not legally qualified. The distribution of the primary school inter- 
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est fund is based upon the maintenance in each district of at least Ave 
months of school and the employment of legally qualified teachers. 

The authority is given to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to prescribe regulations under which teachers may become legally quali- 
fied, in order that the standards of examination adopted in the cities of 
the State may be uniform in their essential features and that the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction may possess the facts necessary to guide 
him in the distribution of the primary school interest fund. 

The Superintendent does not desire to impose burdensome regulations, 
but herewith prescribes the rules for the issuing of certificates: 

I. There shall be three grades of certificates (first, second, and third) 
which may be awarded by the city, superintendent and board of educa- 
tion in accordance with the regulations named below, 

II. Certificates will be printed by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and furnished by him to the secretaries of all city boards of 
education. 

III. City^certificates should be signed by the superintendent of schools 
and two members of the committee on examination. 

IV. All certificates shall be valid for two years from the first Monday 
of September following the date of the examination and may be renewed 
by the same authority that granted them, under such conditions as the 
superintendent of schools and boards of education shall prescribe. 

Note. — All persons teaching in any city school, as provided in section 
13, must be holders of certificates issued by legal authority. The exemp- 
tions of No. VIII may excuse from taking the examination, but the 
proper certificate must be granted to such persons by the superintend- 
ent and board of education. 

THIRD ORADB CBRTIFICATBS. 

V. All applicants for positions in any of the primary grades (first 
four), unless excused by the terms of No. VIII, shall be examined in 
music and drawing, together with the "branches required for a third 
grade certificate under the general laws of the State: Provided, That 
any person holding a third grade certificate issued by any county board 
of school examiners may be granted a city third grade certificate with- 
out an examination, except in music and drawing: And provided fur- 
ther, That candidates may be excused from the examination in music 
and drawing if they are not to be required to teach those subjects. 

SECOND GRADE CERTIFICATES. 

VI. All applicants for positions in any of the grammar grades (second 
four), unless excused by the terms of No. VIII, shall be examined in 
music, drawing, and any two of the following four branches: algebra, 
general history, botany, physics, together with the branches required 
for a third grade certificate under the general laws of the State, and such 
other branches as the superintendent of schools and board of education 
may prescribe: Provided, That any person holding a second grade certi- 
ficate issued by any county board of school examiners may be granted a 
city second grade certificate without examination, except in music and 
drawing: Ajid provided further. That candidates may be excused from 
the examination in music and drawing if they are not to be required to 
teach those subjects. 
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FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATES. 

VII. All applicants for positions in the high school department, un- 
less excused by the terms of No. VIII, shall be examined in the branches 
required under the general laws for a third grade certificate, together 
with any four of the following six studies, viz.: algebra, botany, general 
history, rhetoric, physics, geometry, and such branches as they are 
required to teach, and such other branches as the superintendent of 
schools and board of education shall prescribe: Provided, That any 
person holding a first grade certificate issued by any county board of 
school examiners may be granted a city first grade certificate without 
examination, except in such branches as the superintendent of schools 
and board of education may require. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM EXAMINATION. 

VIII. The following described persons may be excused from an exam- 
ination and certificates may be granted qualifying them to teach in any 
department of the city schools: 

(a) All graduates from the literary department of the State Uni- 
versity. ^ 

(b) All graduates of the State Normal College. 

(c) All graduates of colleges in the State whose course in pedagogy 
has been approved by the State Board of Education. 

(d) All persons holding Michigan State certificates. 

(e) All persons holding Normal School diplomas and State certificates 
granted in other states, when such diplomas or certificates have been 
indorsed by the Michigan State Board of Education. 

(f) All persons holding first grade certificates that have been indorsed 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Note. — City districts having .a special and thoroughly equipped nor- 
mal training department, with a course of not less than one year, etc., 
are exempt from the foregoing provisions because such cities are sup- 
posed to supply their teaching force from their training school, and such 
teachers are legally qualified under this provision. 

DATE OP EXAMINATION. 

IX. Examinations for such persons as are not included in the examinar 
tions of No. VIII shall be held by the superintendent of schools and 
board of education, beginning on any of the following dates: 

(a) On Thursday of the first week of the spring vacation. 

(b) On the last Thursday of June. 

(c) On the third Thurf»day of August. 

EXAMINATION QT'ESTIONR. 

X. The superintendent of schools, with the approval of the board of 
education, shall prepare the questions for all examinations. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN; ITS PLACE AND WORK. 

Act 119 of 1891 provided that any district in the State should be 
empowered to provide suitable apartments, necessary apparatus and 
appliances for the instruction of children in kindergarten methods. The 
act further provides that all children between the ages of four and seven 
shall be entitled to this instruction. Before this act was passed the sub- 
ject of kindergarten work had been discussed in Europe and in this 
country and had been introduced in some of the city schools. The 
necessity of such instruction for children and the opj)ortunity which it 
afforded for intellectual and physical development at once made the 
kindergarten popular. The introduction of kindergarten work in the 
public schools has, in many ways, modified the methods pursued by all 
primary teachers. Specific instruction has been given to the teaching 
force of the State through the teachers' institute, and we find that the 
rural school teachers, as well as the graded school teachers, are using 
more or less of kindergarten methods. 

I desire to express my hearty approval of this work, also to urge all 
school districts where the kindergarten has not been introduced to take 
steps at an early date for the establishment of such a department. 

In connection with this it may not be out of place to utter a word of 
caution. The popularity of the kindergarten work when first intro- 
duced made a call for teachers of the subject and many persons, after 
taking a brief course in some training school, entered upon the work, 
and because of lack of thorough preparation and thorough mastery of 
the principles of the subject, it was largely a failure and in some places 
brought the kindergarten into disrepute. The teacher of any subject 
should have complete mastery of it and be an adept in presenting it. This 
is especially true of all primary teachers and especially those who take 
up the work of the kindergarten. The kindergarten teacher deals with 
the children at an early age when the mind is easily moulded, and to make ' 
a mistake here will work disaster in the later years of their school 
work. For the child to gather from the kindergarten the idea that to 
go to school means to have a good time is the greatest nxistake that can 
come to him in his school life. No person should undertake to manage 
a kindergarten department who has not thoroughly studied and mas- 
tered the principles of the kindergarten and who^ with this, has not a 
broad and definite knowledge of psychology in its relation to the child and 
who appreciates in full the important fact that the first three years 
which the child spends in school determines his course of life, so far as 
school is concerned. 
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LIBRARIES. 

The generosity of philanthropists in endowing public libraries is one 
of the greatest prophecies of human progress in the new century. In 
response to the vital impetus this has given the library movement there 
has already begun a popular awakening which is potential Tor great ad- 
vancement in the educational field. Financial support is an essential in 
the establishment of libraries, and when this support is ample and free 
it may be the chief factor in building up an institution of great public 
utility. But money is not in a general sense the first essential in local 
library management. There must be the reading habit or a fixed pur- 
pose to acquire that habit, on the part of a considerable number of 
people. The best library endowment in any community is a real and an 
intelligent appreciation of the purpose and value of libraries. 

The library ideal toward which Michigan is striving was set up by her 
first Superintendent of Public Instruction who believed that libraries 
once rightly established will be the means of effecting an equalamount 
of good with the schools themselves. The coordinate value of school 
and library is already proven in many localities, and a general accept- 
ance of this truth is sure to follow the utilization of the dual character 
of the library ; — it must be a fountain as well as a reservoir. The prog- 
ress in the management of libraries is well illustrated in the case of the 
State Library. In 1836 this library was rigidly restricted exclusively to 
the use of members of the Legislature and State oflQcers, while at pres- 
ent through ^'Associates" and ^'Traveling Library" systems it is in direct 
and constant contact with the people in very many sections of the State. 
The State Library Commission is the efficient leader in the new library 
propaganda and local library organizations new or old should not hesi- 
tate to ask the advice of the Commission on all important matters. 

There is an imperative call today to all loyal, patriotic participants 
in public educa^onal activities, and to all who aim to teach by word and 
action the generation now advancing to the full current of manly and 
womanly usefulness, to promote by every possible means a better under- 
standing of the value, yes, the necessity of libraries. For a true knowl- 
edge of the subject will initiate a popular crusade for books which will 
be accelerated in the years of the immediate future, and will not stop 
until every citizen of Michigan has worthy library privileges. 

A few words in regard to the legal phanes of the library question 
may be proper at this point. Section 12 of Article XIII of the Constitu- 
tion provides for the establishment of libraries in cities and townships 
and that all fines for any breach of the penal laws assessed and collected 
in the several counties shall be exclusively applied to the support of 
schools and libraries. Pursuant to this provision of the Constitution 
the Legislature has enacted statutes in regard to libraries which are 
found beginning with section 4752 of the Compiled Laws of 1897. The 
township board of school inspectors has full charge of the township 
library, controls the money therefor, and is the purchasing board. This 
law provides that any school district by a two-thirds vote at any annual 
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meeting may establish a district library, and when this has been done the 
district is entitled to its proportionate share of the books in the town- 
ship library and to its share of any library moneys apportioned to the 
township. Boards of education must report in full in regard to their 
libraries in order to entitle the district to receive library moneys. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction directs the apportionment of this 
money and the county teasurer distributes it each year before the first 
day of June according to the statement of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Districts have authority, also, to vote taxes for the sup- 
port of their libraries. 

TRAVELING LIBBABIBS. 

The State Board of Library Commissioners have charge of the travel- 
ing libraries of the State and all libraries in the State are now required 
to make an annual report to this board. The following statement 
(quoted from the report of the State Librarian) will explain how the 
benefit of the traveling libraries may be obtained. 

The law enacted by the Legislature in 1895 provided for the establish- 
ment of traveling libraries in Michigan. Acting under thiij law, libraries 
are made up consisting of fifty volumes selected with the greatest care 
and of the highest literary standard. The books are arranged under the 
following subjects: ethics, religion, social science, natural science, litera- 
ture, fiction, description and travel, biography, history. The libraries 
are sent out in neat oak cases accompanied by loan cards and other de- 
tails necessary for the care of books. Full instructions for the manage- 
ment of the library also accompany the outfit. 

The libraries are primarily for the use of the residents of the small 
villages and rural districts. They are for the benefit of those who are 
deprived of the library advantages enjoyed by the large cities and 
library centers of the State and are sent on application to the following 
organizations: 

Twenty or twenty-five taxpayers. (This is a desirable application for 
a village.) 

Granges. 

Farmers' Clubs. 

Reading Clubs. 

£p worth Leagues and similar organizations. 

Any society organized for the purpose of study. 

The State Library is the center of this work and all libraries are pent 
from and returned to that department. The books may be kept from 
three to six months, when they may be returned and a new library will 
be sent. A yearly fee of five dollars pays all transportation expenses 
on four libraries if they are used during the year. Three libraries are 
sent whether or not the year has expired. A fee of |1.25 pays all 
expenses of one library, which may be kept for three months, and 
the time on which will be extended if desired by the borrowers. The 
books are selected with a view to pleasing all tastes and are suited to 
all ages excepting, perhaps, very young children. The records show that 
travel, biography, and fiction are read by children ten years old and 
upward. This is particularly true when the books are placed in schools. 
The libraries can be placed in schoolhouses, churches, stores, or private 
4 
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houses. The care and circulation of the books is left entirely to the local 
officers appointed for that purpose. 

The following rules issued by the State Board of Library Commis- 
sioners will explain how free public libraries, township, and school 
libraries may register with the State Board of Library Commissioners: 

(1) AU registered libraries must be free to the public. 

(2) The libraries must have a suitable custodian and be placed in a room 
properly, provided with book shelves and tables. It must be open to the public at 
least part of two days in the week. 

(8) A township library applying for registration must agree to use the fines as 
provided in Article 13, Section 12, Constitution of Michigan, exclusively for library 
purposes. 

The above named section reads as follows: 

Sec. 12. The legislature shall also provide for the establishment of at least one 
public library in each township and city, and all fines assessed and collected in the 
several counties and townships for any breach of the penal law shall be exclusively 
applied to the use of such libi^ries; unless otherwise ordered by the township board 
of any township or the board of education of any city: Provided^ That in no Qase 
shall such fines be used for other than library or school purposes. 

(4) A yearly report must be made to the State Board of Library Commissioners 
by the officers of the registered libraries. Blanks for the report will be furnished by 
the Board. 

The rules having been accepted, a certificate of registration will be issued by the 
Board to the applying library, which, by the transaction will receive the following 
advantages: 

(1) Registered libraries shall be entitled to receive from the Board of Library 
Commissioners advice and aid regarding the purchase, classifying and cataloguing 
of books, and information on all subjects relating to the care and manaj^ment of 
libraries. Instruction in library work will also be given in the Michigan State 
Library to the librarians of registered libraries. 

(2) Catalogues of the Michigan State Library will be placed in all registered 
libraries, and a book or books may be borrowed from the State Library for a limited 
time by patrons of the registered library. These loans will be made on request of 
the local librarian and transportation expenses must be paid by the borrower. 

(3) Registered libraries may procure copies of State documents upon request 
made to the secretary of the Board of Library Commissioners. 

(4) Free public libraries incorporated under Act 164 of the Public Acts of 1877. 
and organized after the establishment of the Board of Library Commissioners, upon 
notification to the Board that they have an established library of at least one hun- 
dred volumes other than State or government documents, and upon furnishing a 
list of said books to the Board, may receive from the State a loan of one hundred 
volumes to be selected from the lists furnished by the Board. Said books £o be re- 
turned within six months unless an extension of time is granted by the Board. 
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NATURE STUDY. 

I am extremely glad to learn that the members of the Grange and 
Parmer's Clubs in the State are manifesting a growing interest in the 
subject of the teaching of nature study in our rural schools.' It argues 
well for this reform that it has begun in the hearts and minds of those 
who can and will see it brought forward as rapidly as possible. Why 
it has not been begun earlier, both by educators and the patrons of our 
schools, is a question not easily answered. All have witnessed the sud- 
den transition of a country boy on his first day of school as he goes from 
a long and loving communion with Mother Nature to the close walled, 
hard seated, restricted schoolroom with its rules and laws. To sit upon 
a hard bench, or stand upon a line, to spell out words in a book, is to his 
mind, in very strong contrast with the freedom, the absence of restraint, 
the air, the earth, the sky, woods, rivers, the flowers, and the birds which 
he has enjoyed before this. Longfellow's lines had very many times 
been beautifully fulfilled to him: 

"And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee, 
Saying, 'Here is a story book 
Thy father has written for thee.'" 

By a consideration of this unnatural method of dealing with a child 
we reach one answer to the question "Why introduce nature study in 
the school?" and the answer may be in the form of another question, 
namely, "Why stop nature study when the child enters school?" For it 
should be remembered that up to the time of his entering school he has 
been in loving and intimate communion with nature. He has learned 
many of her secrets and tested her power to bring intense happiness to 
his child nature. 

It is important at the outset to have clear notions concerning the 
place and character of nature study. The term "nature study" does not 
mean the same as "elementary science." For example, we have had 
much study of the science of botany, which has consisted of the dissec- 
tion and study of the various parts of a plant, dealing principally with 
the flower and ending flnally in the classification of the plant as to order, 
family, genus, and species, — the whole concluded by the pronouncing of a 
scientific name and it may be the pressing of the flower to take its place 
in a collection of plants in the form of a herbarium. This method of 
study has some pedagogical value and in a modified form will continue 
to be a part of the course of study, but it is not nature study. Nature 
study is not merely a study of the products of nature, these products 
to be brought into the schoolroom to be there studied, but rather of 
nature in its natural conditions. It is best pursued out of doors and 
therefore field work will be a necessary part of it. Botany as a science 
is studied in a laboratory, with the scalpel and the microscope. The 
proper laboratory for nature study is out of doors, or if pursued indoors 
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houses. The care and circolation of the books is left entirely to the local 
officers appointed for that purpose. 

The following rules issued by the State Board of Library Commis- 
sioners will explain how free public libraries, township, and school 
libraries may register with the State Board of Library Commissioners: 

(1) AH registered libraries must be free to the public. 

(2) The libraries must have a suitable custodian and be placed in a room 
properly, provided with book shelves and tables. It must be open to the public at 
least part of two days in the week. 

(3) A township library applying for registration must agree to use the fines as 
provided in Article 13, Section 12, Constitution of Michigan, exclusively for library 
purposes. 

The above named section reads as follows: 

Sec. 12. The legislature shall also provide for the establishment of at least one 
public library in each township and city, and all fines assessed and collected in the 
several counties and townships for any breach of the penal law shall be exclusively 
applied to the use of such libraries; unless otherwise ordered by the township board 
of any township or the board of education of any city: Provided, That in no gase 
shall such fines be used for other than library or school purposes. 

(4) A yearly report must be made to the State Board of Library Commissioners 
by the ofllcers of the registered libraries. Blanks for the report will be furnished by 
the Board. 

The rules having been accepted, a certificate of registration will be issued by the 
Board to the applying library, which, by the transaction will receive the following 
advantages: 

(1) Registered libraries shall be entitled to receive from the Board of Library 
Ck>mmis8ioners advice and aid regarding the purchase, classifying and cataloguing 
of books, and information on all subjects relating to the care and management of 
libraries. Instruction in library work will also be given in the Michigan State 
Library to the librarians of registered libraries. 

(2) Catalogues of the Michigan State Library will be placed in all registered 
libraries, and a book or books may be borrowed from the State Library for a limited 
time by patrons of the registered library. These loans will be made on request of 
the local librarian and transportation expenses must be paid by the borrower. 

(3) Registered libraries may procure copies of State documents upon request 
made to the secretary of the Board of Library Commissioners. 

(4) Free public libraries incorporated under Act 164 of the Public Acts of 1877. 
and organized after the establishment of the Board of Library Commissioners, upon 
notification to the Board that they have an established library of at least one hun- 
dred volumes other than State or government documents, and upon furnishing a 
list of said books to the Board, may receive from the State a loan of one hundred 
Tolumes to be selected from the lists furnished by the Board. Said books £o be re- 
turned within six months unless an extension of time is granted by the Board. 
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NATURE STUDY. 

I am extremely glad to learn that the members of the Grange and 
Parmer's ClnbB in the State are manifesting a growing interest in the 
subject of the teaching of nature study in our rural schools.' It argues 
well for this reform that it has begun in the hearts and minds of those 
who can and will see it brought forward as rapidly as possible. Why 
it has not been begun earlier, both by educators and the patrons of our 
schools, is a question not easily answered. All have witnessed the sud- 
den transition of a country boy on his first day of school as he goes from 
a long and loving communion with Mother Nature to the close walled, 
hard seated, restricted schoolroom with its rules and laws. To sit upon 
a hard bench, or stand upon a line, to spell out words in a book, is to his 
mind, in very strong contrast with the freedom, the absence of restraint, 
the air, the earth, the sky, woods, rivers, the flowers, and the birds which 
he has enjoyed before this. Longfellow's lines had very many times 
been beautifully fulfilled to him : 

"And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Baying, 'Here is a story book 
Thy father has written for thee.'" 

By a consideration of this unnatural method of dealing with a child 
we reach one answer to the question "Why introduce nature study in 
the school?" and the answer may be in the form of another question, 
namely, "Why stop nature study when the child enters school?" For it 
should be remembered that up to the time of his entering school he has 
been in loving and intimate communion with nature. He has learned 
many of her secrets and tested her power to bring intense happiness to 
his child nature. 

It is important at the outset to have clear notions concerning the 
place and character of nature study. The term "nature study" does not 
mean the same as "elementary science." For example, we have had 
much study of the science of botany, which has consisted of the disscM;- 
tion and study of the various parts of a plant, dealing principally with 
the flower and ending finally in the classification of the plant as to order, 
family, genus, and species, — the whole concluded by the pronouncing of a 
scientific name and it may be the pressing of the flower to take its place 
in a collection of plants in the form of a herbarium. This method of 
study has some pedagogical value and in a modified form will continue 
to be a part of the course of study, but it is not nature study. Nature 
study is not merely a study of the products of nature, these products 
to be brought into the schoolroom to be there studied, but rather of 
nature in its natural conditions. It is best pursued out of doors and 
therefore field work will be a necessary part of it. Botany as a science 
is studied in a laboratory, with the scalpel and the microscope. The 
proper laboratory for nature study is out of doors, or if pursued indoors 
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shall be empowered to examine their teachers and grant certificates to 
such as are not already legally qualified, at such times and in such form 
as the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall prescribe: And pro- 
vided further, That cities having a special and thoroughly equipped 
normal training department, under control of a special training teacher, 
such schools having a course of not less than one year, shall be exempt 
from the provisions of this section as to the examination of teachers. 
Any board of education that shall violate the provisions of this act by 
employing a teacher who is not legally qualified, shall forfeit such a 
proportion of the primary school interest fund as the number of un- 
qualified teachers employed bears to the whole number of teachers 
employed in the district. All school districts organized by special 
enactment shall, through their proper officers, make such reports as the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction may require." 



ACT 196 OP 1901. 

An Act defining the legal qualifications of kindergarten, music, and 
drawing teachers in the State. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact : 

Section 1. Any person who' is a graduate of any kindergarten train- 
ing school, indorsed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction of this 
State, and who holds also a teacher's certificate or a diploma from a 
reputable college of the State, or a high school having a four years* i 

high school course, shall be considered a legally qualified* kindergarten i 

teacher; and any district board shall be authorized to pay such teacher 
for kindergarten instruction from the same fund, and in the same man- 
ner, as other teachers are now paid. 

Sec. 2. Any person who has finished a course of at least two years in 
music in the University of the State of Michigan, or in any of the State 
normal schools, or in any college incorporated under the general laws of 
the State, and any person who has finished a course of at least one year in 
drawing in any of the aforesaid institutions, or in any other institution, 
whose course of study is acceptable to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and holds in either case a statement from the proper 
authorities of the institution certifying to that fact, shall be considered 
a legally qualified teacher in music or in drawing; and any district board, 
or board of education, shall be authorized to pay such teacher for in- 
struction in music or in drawing from the same fund^ and in the same 
manner, as other teachers are now paid : Provided, That in cities organ- 
ized under special law or charter, and maintaining kindergarten train- 
ing schools, having a three years' course, shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of this act. 

•Note. — This does not prevent a board of education from hiring a 
kindergarten teacher otherwise legally qualified. 

POLICY OP THE DBPABTBIENT. 

The object of the law is to maintain a standard of qualification for 
city teachers and to prevent in cities the employment of teachers who 
are not legally qualified. The distribution of the primary school inter- 
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he does will be lifeless and unproductive ; with an interert in his work 
there is scarcely anything which he can not accomplish, and its absence 
shows that something is radically wrong, either in matter or method. 

A few words should be said as to the aims or purposes of nature study. 
To answer the question "Why?" is most important when any new 
project is to be entered upon. The oldest recognized aim in all forms 
of education has been the acquisition of knowledge, the storing of the 
mind with facts. To accomplish this the pupil was required to assent 
to the facts of knowledge as stated by the authors of books and by 
the use of a retentive memory to store such facts in the mind. By this 
process the self-activity of the pupil was not brought into exercise, ex- 
cept so far as he used his memory, but too often the knowledge so 
obtained was vague and unsatisfactory. There was no personal investi- 
gation, no sense of the personal effort which alone imparts interest to 
any subject. Educators now recognize this aim to be low and narrow. 
Nature study, properly carried on, would bring into play all the powers 
of the mind instead of developing but a single one and would thus go 
very far towards correcting the weakness of the old method. 

A second aim of education is the development of all the intellectual 
powers of the child. The later education seeks to give the pupil power 
to 'acquire knowledge for himself, intellectual power taking first rank 
and the acquisition of facts being only a means to an end. This new 
education consists in causing a pupil, first, to see or apprehend for him- 
self; second, giving him power to think for himself; third, power to 
express bis thoughts with clearness and accuracy; and finally, to put his 
ideas into effective practice. 

There are those who would say that a third and still higher aim of 
education would be to give the pupil a preparation for practical life. It 
is true that the recent marvelous advance in living and the appreciation 
of life consists most largely in our power to conquer the forces and 
powers of nature. Even the children in school may and should know 
much of how our civilization depends upon physical forces and agenries, 
and here we find a very strong argument for the introduction of nature 
study into our schools. 

And still it may be asked whether the acquisition of knowledge, the 
gaining of power, or the fitting of our pupils for practical life is the high- 
est aim which should actuate the teacher in his work. There are those 
who acquire knowledge selfishly, for their own gratification; power iy 
gained and exerted only for evil purposes, and the definition too often 
used for success in practical life is that it consists in power to obtain 
undue and unrighteous advantage over neighl)or and associate. Surely 
there is needed something over and above these aims in order that 
knowledge and power may be turned into right channels and devoted to 
righteous ends. Education is a failure if it does not develop the sympa- 
thies of the child for those about him. lie must learn to love his neigh- 
bor as him-self. Here again we find another strong argument for nature 
study. By the methods of the laboratory a child may be inspired to pull 
up wild flowers and destroy birds, but by nature study he will learn to 
plant and care for plants, to attentively study the care and protection of 
animals, and through this will come that refinement of feeling, that 
sensitiveness to the rights of others, which will surely develop in the 
heart of the child a broad and beautiful sympathy for all mankind. He 
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FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATES. 

VII. All applicants for positions in the high school department, un- 
less excused by the terms of No. VIII, shall be examined in the branches 
required under the general laws for a third grade certificate, together 
with any four of the following six studies, viz.: algebra, botany, general 
history, rhetoric, physics, geometry, and such branches as they are 
required to teach, and such other branches as the superintendent of 
schools and board of education shall prescribe: Provided, That any 
person holding a first grade certificate issued by any county board of 
school examiners may be granted a city first grade certificate without 
examination, except in such branches as the superintendent of schools 
and board of education may require. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM EXAMINATION. 

VIII. The following described persons may be excused from an exam- 
ination and certificates may be granted qualifying them to teach in any 
department of the city schools: 

(a) All graduates from the literary department of the State Uni- 
versity, i, 

(b) All graduates of the State Normal College. 

(c) All graduates of colleges in the State whose course in pedagogy 
has been approved by the State Board of Education. 

(d) All persons holding Michigan State certificates. 

(e) All persons holding Normal School diplomas and State certificates 
granted in other states, when such diplomas or certificates have been 
indorsed by the Michigan State Board of Education. 

(f) All persons holding first grade certificates that have been indorsed 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Note. — City districts having .a special and thoroughly equipped nor- 
mal training department, with a course of not less than one year, etc., 
are exempt from the foregoing provisions because ^uch cities are sup- 
posed to supply their teaching force from their training school, and such 
teachers are legally qualified under this provision. 

DATE OF EXAMINATION. 

IX. Examinations for such persons as are not included in the examina- 
tions of No. VIII shall be held by the superintendent of schools and 
board of education, beginning on any of the following dates: 

(a) On Thursday of the first week of the spring vacation. 

(b) On the last Thursday of June. 

(c) On the third Thursday of August. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

X. The superintendent of schools, with the approval of the board of 
education, shall prepare the questions for all examinations. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN; ITS PLACE AND WORK. 

Act 119 of 1891 provided that any district in the State should be 
empowered to provide suitable apartments-, necessary apparatus and 
appliances for the instruction of children in kindergarten methods. The 
act further provides that all children between the ages of four and seven 
shall be entitled to this instruction. Before this act was passed the sub- 
ject of kindergarten work had been discussed in Europe and in this 
country and had been introduced in some of the city schools. The 
necessity of such instruction for children and the opj)ortunity which it 
afforded for intellectual and physical development at once made the 
kindergarten popular. The introduction of kindergarten work in the 
public schools has, in many ways, modified the methods pursued by all 
primary teachers. Specific instruction has been given to the teaching 
force of the State through the teachers' institute, and we find that the 
rural school teachers, as well as the graded school teachers, are using 
more or less of kindergarten methods. 

I desire to express my hearty approval of this work, also to urge all 
school districts where the kindergarten has not been introduced to take 
steps at an early date for the establishment of such a department. 

In connection with this it may not be out of place to utter a word of 
caution. The popularity of the kindergarten work when first intro- 
duced made a call for teachers of the subject and many persons, after 
taking a brief course in some training school, entered upon the work, 
and because of lack of thorough preparation and thorough mastery of 
the principles of the subject, it was largely a failure and in some places 
brought the kindergarten into disrepute. The teacher of any subject 
should have complete mastery of it and be an adept in presenting it. This 
is especially true of all primary teachers and especially those who take 
up the work of the kindergarten. The kindergarten teacher deals with 
the children at an early age when the mind is easily moulded, and to make ' 
a mistake here will work disaster in the later years of their school 
work. For the child to gather from the kindergarten the idea that to 
go to school means to have a good time is the greatest mistake that can 
come to him in his school life. No person should undertake to manage 
a kindergarten department who has not thoroughly studied and mas- 
tered the principles of the kindergarten and who, with this, has not a 
broad and definite knowledge of psychology in its relation to the child and 
who appreciates in full the important fact that the first three years 
which the child spends in school determines his course of life, so far as 
school is concerned. 
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LIBRARIES.. 

The generosity of philanthropists in endowing public libraries is one 
of the greatest prophecies of human progress in the new century. In 
response to the vital impetus this has given the library movement there 
has already begun a popular awakening which is potential tor great ad- 
vancement in the educational field. Financial support is an essential in 
the establishment of libraries, and when this support is ample and free 
it may be the chief factor in building up an institution of great public 
utility. But money is not in a general sense the first essential in local 
library management. There must be the reading habit or a fixed pur- 
pose to acquire that habit, on the part of a considerable number of 
people. The best library endowment in any community is a real and an 
intelligent appreciation of the purpose and value of libraries. 

The library ideal toward which Michigan is striving was set up by her 
first Superintendent of Public Instruction who believed that libraries 
once rightly established will be the means of effecting an equal amount 
of good with the schools themselves. The coordinate value of school 
and library is already proven in many localities, and a general accept- 
ance of this truth is sure to follow the utilization of the dual character 
of the library' ; — it must be a fountain as well as a reservoir. The prog- 
ress in the management of libraries is well illustrated in the case of the 
State Library. In 1836 this library was rigidly restricted exclusively to 
the use of members of the Legislature and State officers, while at pres- 
ent through "Associates" and "Traveling Library" systems it is in direct 
and constant contact with the people in very many sections of the State. 
The State Library Commission is the efficient leader in the new library 
propaganda and local library organizations new or old should not hesi- 
tate to ask the advice of the Commission on all important matters. 

There is an imperative call today to all loyal, patriotic participants 
in public educational activities, and to all who aim to teach by word and 
action the generation now advancing to the full current of manly and 
womanly usefulness, to promote by every possible means a better under- 
standing of the value, yes, the necessity of libraries. For a true knowl- 
edge of the subject will initiate a popular crusade for books which will 
be accelerated in the years of the immediate future, and will not stop 
until every citizen of Michigan has worthy library privileges. , 

A few words in regard to the legal phases of the library question 
may be proper at this point. Section 12 of Article XIII of the Constitu- 
tion provides for the establishment of libraries in cities and townships 
and that all fines for any breach of the penal laws assessed and collected 
in the several counties shall be exclusively applied to the support of 
schools and libraries. Pursuant to this provision of the Constitution 
the Legislature has enacted statutes in regard to libraries which are 
found beginning with section 4752 of the Compiled Laws of 1897. The 
township board of school inspectors has full charge of the township 
library, controls the money therefor, and is the purchasing board. This 
law provides that any school district by a two-thirds vote at any annual 
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meeting may establish a district library, and when this has been done the 
district is entitled to its proportionate ehare of the books in the town- 
ship library and to its share of any library moneys apportioned to the 
township. Boards of education must report in full in regard to their 
libraries in order to entitle the district to receive library moneys. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction directs the apportionment of this 
money and the county teasurer distributes it each year before the first 
day of June according to the statement of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Districts have authority, also, to vote taxes for the sup- 
port of their libraries. 

TRAVELING LIBBAHIB8. 

The state Board of Library Commissioners have charge of the travel- 
ing libraries of the State and all libraries in the State are now required 
to make an annual report to this board. The following statement 
(quoted from the report of the State Librarian) will explain how the 
benefit of the traveling libraries may be obtained. 

The law enacted by the Legislature in 1895 provided for the establish- 
ment of traveling libraries in Michigan. Acting under thi^ law, libraries 
are made up consisting of fifty volumes selected with the greatest care 
and of the highest literary standard. The books are arranged under the 
following subjects: ethics, religion, social science, natural science, litera- 
ture, fiction, description and travel, biography, history. The libraries 
are sent out in neat oak cases accompanied by loan cards and other de- 
tails necessary for the care of books. Full instructions for the manage- 
ment of the library also accompany the outfit. 

The libraries are primarily for the use of the residents of the small 
villages and rural districts. They are for the benefit of those who are 
deprived of the library advantages enjoyed by the large cities and 
library centers of the State and are sent on application to the following 
organizations: 

Twenty or twenty-five taxpayers. (This is a desirable application for 
a village.) 

Granges. 

Farmers' Clubs. 

Reading Clubs. 

Epworth Leagues and similar organizations. 

Any society organized for the purpose of study. 

The State Library is the center of this work and all libraries are pcMit 
from and returned to that department. The books may be kept from 
three to six months, when they may be returned and a new library will 
be sent. A yearly fee of five dollars pays all transportation expens(»s 
on four libraries if they are used during the year. Three libraries are 
sent whether or not the year has expired. A fee of tl.25 pays all 
expenses of one library, which may be kept for three months, and 
the time on which will be extendedif desired by the borrowers. The 
books are selected with a view to pleasing all tastes and are suited to 
all ages excepting, perhaps, very young children. The records show^ that 
travel, biography, and fiction are read by children ten years old and 
upward. This is particularly tnie when the books are placed in schools. 
The libraries can be placed in schoolhousea, churches, stores, or private 
4 
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houses. The care and circulation of the books is left entirely to the local 
officers appointed for that purpose. 

The following rules issued by the State Board of Library Gommis- 
sioners will explain how free public libraries, township, and school 
libraries may register with the State Board of Library Commissioners: 

(1) All registered libraries must be free to the public. 

(2) The libraries must have a suitable custodian and be placed in a room 
properly, provided with book shelves and tables. It must be open to the public at 
least part of two days in the week. 

(3) A township library applying for registration must agree to use the flues as 
provided in Article 13, Section 12, Constitution of Michigan, exclusively for library 
purposes. 

The above named section reads as follows: 

Sec. 12. The legislature shall also provide for the establishment of at least one 
public library in each township and city, and all fines assessed and collected in the 
several counties and townships for any breach of the penal law shall be exclusively 
applied to the use of such libraries; unless otherwise ordered by the township board 
of any township or the board of education of any city: Provided^ That in no case 
shall such fines be used for other than library or school purposes. 

(4) A yearly report must be made to the State Board of Library Conunissioners 
by the officers of the registered libraries. Blanks for the report will be furnished by 
the Board. 

The rules having been accepted, a certificate of registration will be issued by the 
Board to the applying library, which, by the transaction will receive the following 
advantages: 

(1) Registered libraries shall be entitled to receive from the Board of Library 
Commissioners advice and aid regarding the purchase, classifying and cataloguing 
of books, and information on all subjects relating to the care and management of 
libraries. Instruction in library work will also be given In the Michigan State 
Library to the librarians of registered libraries. 

(2) Catalogues of the Michigan State Library will be placed in all registered 
libraries, and a book or books may be borrowed from the State Library for a limited 
time by patrons of the registered library. These loans will be made on request of 
the local librarian and transportation expenses must be paid by the borrower. 

(3) Registered libraries may procure copies of State documents upon request 
made to the secretary of the Board of Library Commissioners. 

(4) Free public libraries incorporated under Act 164 of the Public Acts of 1877, 
and organized after the establishment of the Board of Library Commissioners, upon 
notification to the Board that they have an established library of at least one hun- 
dred volumes other than State or government documents, and upon furnishing a 
list of said books to the Board, may receive from the State a loan of one hundred 
volumes to be selected from the lists furnished by the Board. Said books £o be re* 
turned within six months unless an extension of time is granted by the Board. 
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NATURE STUDY. 

I am extremely glad to learn that the members of the Grange and 
Parmep'a Clubs in the State are manifesting a growing interest in the 
sabject of the teaching of nature study in our rural schools.' It argues 
well for this reform that it has begun in the hearts and minds of those 
who can and will see it brought forward as rapidly as possible. Why 
it has not been begun earlier, both by educators and the patrons of our 
schools, is a question not easily answered. All have witnessed the sud- 
den transition of a country boy on his first day of school as he goes from 
a long and loving communion with Mother Nature to the close walled, 
hard seated, restricted schoolroom with its rules and laws. To sit upon 
a hard bench, or stand upon a line, to spell out words in a book, is to his 
mind, in very strong contrast with the freedom, the absence of restraint, 
the air, the earth, the sky, woods, rivers, the flowers, and the birds which 
he has enjoyed before this. Longfellow's lines had very many times 
been beautifully fulfilled to him : 

*^And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee, 
Saying, 'Here is a story book 
Thy father has written for thee."^ 

By a consideration of this unnatural method of dealing with a child 
we reach one answer to the question "Why introduce nature study in 
the school?" and the answer may be in the form of another question, 
namely, "Why stop nature study when the child enters school?" For it 
should be remembered that up to the time of his entering school he has 
been in loving and intimate communion with nature. He has learned 
many of her secrets and tested her power to bring intense happiness to 
his child nature. 

It is important at the outset to have clear notions concerning the 
place and character of nature study. The term "nature study" does not 
mean the same as "elementary science." For example, we have had 
much study of the science of botany, which has consisted of the dissec- 
tion and study of the various parts of a plant, dealing principally with 
the fiower and ending finally in the classification of the plant as to order, 
family, genus, and species, — the whole concluded by the pronouncing of a 
scientific name and it may be the pressing of the fiower to take its place 
in a collection of plants in the form of a herbarium. This method of 
study has some pedagogical value and in a modified form will continue 
to be a part of the course of study, but it is not nature study. Nature 
study is not merely a study of the products of nature, these products 
to be brought into the schoolroom to be there studied, but rather of 
nature in its natural conditions. It is best pursued out of doors and 
therefore field work will be a necessary part of it. Botany as a science 
is studied in a laboratory, with the scalpel and the microscope. The 
proper laboratory for nature study is out of doors, or if pursued indoors 
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nature must be brought inside for study. The actual life of animals and 
plants must be observed by the pupils. , 

Again, nature must be studied by the pupil himself. Nature study is 
not reading about nature; it is not listening to graphic descriptions by 
teachers or classmates, it is not making a pleasant excursion out into 
nature; it is allowiog the child, untrammelled, to go out into nature, 
making observations of her as seen by himself; and, under the guidance 
of a wise and tactful teacher, he would in time become a deep, thorough, 
intensive, and sympathetic observer of nature in all her wonderful 
variety and varying moods. 

Speaking from the standpoint of a child's mental powers, the basis 
upon which must rest proper and successful method in nature study is 
that of sense perception. The child must gain all his original notions 
through the use of his senses. Indeed, it may be argued that in all 
grades of study, from the primary to and through the college, the first ap- 
proach to any study should be if possible through the medium of sense 
perception. First ideas must not come through the medium of words, 
and so far as a teacher attempts to do his work in that way it is largely 
a failure. But it is most emphatically true of primary grades that un- 
less the teacher uses every effort to make sure that pupils see with 
their own eyes instead of merely listening and assenting to what is told 
them, all their subsequent work will be poor because built upon poor 
foundations. There is a duty here for teachers as well as for pupils. 
The teacher must not ask for a book to tell him all about nature, but 
rather he must observe for himself, and by this spirit of observation and 
daily putting into practice before and with his pupils what he has 
acquired for himself he thus leads them to observe for themselves. In- 
this way alone will the teacher be able to judge of the proper material 
and method of study. He cannot stand aloof from nature and by means 
of what he has read in books be able to judge as to what will be a proper 
method or the best material for study. In a word, nature must be 
studied by the child from the child's standpoint, and by the teacher with 
the children. It should be insisted that the sense impression which is 
produced upon the mind of the child should be as sharp and clear as it 
is possible to make it. Impressions are deepened by an examination 
which is thoroughly and carefully made. 

It is not my purpose at this time to suggest what is the proper ma- 
terial of study. That could not be met by a single brief discussion of 
the subject but must be the result of a somewhat protracted preparation 
which the teacher must make for this work. An outline for this has 
betm carefully worked out and published in the State Manual and Course 
of Study. In general it may be said that such material must be chosen 
which can best be seen by the pupil, that which will most vividly appeal 
to the senses of the child, and that which recalls to him something 
which he has already seen. Then it will be possible for him not only to 
add to his store of knowledge but he will have a new basis from which 
he can take a step from the known to the related unknown. The imag- 
ination will be quickened and the materials and ideas gained by percep- 
tion will be modified and brought into their right relations. 

If this is done, another end will be gained, one very vital to the final 
end which is to be attai^jed by this, as by all lines of educational effort. 
The child will be filled with an interest in his work which cannot be pro- 
duced 80 well in any other way. Without interest in his work, all that 
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he does will be lifeless and unproductive; with an intereet in his work 
there is scarcely anything which he can not accomplish, and its absence 
shows that something is radically wrong, either in matter or method. 

A few words should be said as to the aims or purposes of nature study. 
To answer the question "Why?" is most important when any new 
project is to be entered upon. The oldest recognized aim in all forms 
of education has been the acquisition of knowledge, the storing of the 
mind with facts. To accomplish this the pupil was required to assent 
to the facts of knowledge as stated by the authors of books and by 
the use of a retentive memory to store such facts in the mind. By this 
process the self-activity of the pupil was not brought into exercise, ex- 
cept so far as he used his memory, but too often the knowledge so 
obtained was vague and unsatisfactory. There was no personal investi- 
gation, no sense of the personal effort which alone imparts interest to 
any subject. Educators now recognize this aim to be low and narrow. 
Nature study, properly carried on, would bring into play all the powers 
of the mind instead of developing but a single one and w*ould thus go 
very far towards correcting the weakness of the old method. 

A second aim of education is the development of all the intellectual 
powers of the child. The later education seeks to give the pupil power 
to 'acquire knowledge for himself, intellectual power taking first rank 
and the acquisition of facts being only a means to an end. This new 
education consists in causing a pupil, first, to see or apprehend for him- 
self; second, giving him power to think for himself; third, power to 
express his thoughts with clearness and accuracy; and finally, to put his 
ideas into effective practice. 

There are those who would say that a third and still higher aim of 
education would be to give the pupil a preparation for practical life. It 
is true that the recent marvelous advance in living and the appreciation 
of life consists most largely in our power to conquer the forces and 
powers of nature. Even the children in school may and should know 
much of how our civilization depends upon physical forces and agencies, 
and here we find a very strong argument for the introduction of nature 
study into our schools. 

And Htill it may be asked whether tlie acquisition of knowledge, the 
gaining of power, or the fitting of our pupils for practical life is the high- 
est aim which should actuate the teacher in his work. There are those 
who acquire knowledge selfishly, for their own gratification; power ip 
gained and exerted only for evil purposes, and the definition too often 
used for success in practical life is that it consists in power to obtain 
undue and unrighteous advantage over neighbor and associate. Surely 
there is needed something over and above these aims in order that 
knowledge and power may be turned into right channels and devoted to 
righteous ends. Education is a failure if it does not develop the sympa- 
thies of the child for those about him. He must learn to love his neigh- 
bor as himself. Here again we find another strong argument for nature 
study- By the methods of the laboratory a child may be inspired to pull 
up wild flowers and destroy birds, but by nature study he will learn to 
plant and care for plants, to attentively study the care'and protection of 
animals, and through this will come that refinement of feeling, that 
sensitiveness to the rights of others, which will surely develop in the 
heart of the child a broad and beautiful sympathy for all mankind. He 
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will learn to love the beautiful in art and literature, and they in turn 
will produce in the child that which after all is the true aim in all educa- 
tion, namely, the ability to "look through nature up to nature's God," or, 
as the great Agassiz expressed it, the power to "think God's thoughts 
after him." 



SANITAKY SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

For twelve years the present Superintendent of Public Instruction 
served the State as a member of the State Board of Health. During 
that period he gave his time and energy especially to the task of prop- 
erly relating the work of that important toanch of the public service to 
that of the schools. Reference is here made to this fact in order that the 
far reaching reforms inaugurated during that time may have added 
emphasis and that the good work may be continued. 

An eminent prime minister of England once said, "The health of the 
people is the first duty of the statesman," and Herbert Spencer in his 
essay on Education, discussing the subject, "What knowledge is of most 
worth?" declares that in order of importance those activities which 
directly minister to self preservation must clearly take precedence, of 
all others. He goes on to say that under this head are those actions and 
precautions by which from moment to moment we secure personal 
safety. This is not a new truth, but it required the influence of the 
noted essayist to make it seem anything other than a new discovery. 

In the matter of attention to the physical conditions of our youth, 
Michigan, it may justly be claimed, has gone farther and will eventually 
do more for preserving the health and the life to the effective perform- 
ance of the duties of citizenship than has been accomplished anywhere 
else in the world. Infectious and communicable diseases are the un- 
necessary causes of the premature death of thousands of school children 
who, but for these diseases, would be saved to become valuable citizens; 
and a large proportion of the tens of thousands of others who do not 
die are still the victims of the inevitable sequelae which leave the body 
impoverished in energy, broken in constitution, or with impaired hear- 
ing or vision. The most of this can be prevented by means compara- 
tively so simple that the principles governing them may be clearly 
understood by the pupils of our schools. Through them the parents will 
become interested in the reform and the far reaching results of a supe- 
rior physical condition for all our citizens will be secured. The sugges- 
tion contained in the law of 1895, which makes it the duty of every 
teacher in Michigan to teach "the principal modes by which each of the 
communicable diseases is spread, and the best methods for the restric- 
tion and prevention of each such disease" is not yet as fully appreciated 
as it ought to be by our teachers; but the time will come when the 
historian will write this down as one of the most important steps taken 
in this generation. 

The Superintendent sincerely believes that much progress has been 
made in practical sanitation within the past few years, and among no 
class of people so much as among the teachers of our public schools, 
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contagious scourges of young life. There is no doubt but that in the 
significant sanitary educational work which is now going on in our Mich- 
igan schools there results an ever increasing knowledge of diseases, their 
causes and their modes of Bpread, as well as knowledge by which their 
spread may be restricted and prevented, and that our teachers are train- 
ing themselves and thereby coming into that degree of effectiveness in 
sanitary matters by which it will be possible to. prevent much of human 
suffering; and yet their eyes are not fully opened so that they quickly see 
the evidences of the approach of disease as can the trained physician 
whose vision has been sharpened by expert knowledge of those evidences. 
Premonitory symptoms can and ought to be recognized soon enough to 
arrest their further development. 

I do not think that I need to say more concerning the importance of 
such, work as an expert medical inspector could do in connection with 
our public schools. Its protective value to the public in general and to 
school children in particular cannot be over estimated. All know how 
easily the contagious diseases of children may be and are disseminated, 
and how indifferent parents and guardians are to the protection of their 
own children or others from infectious and contagious diseases in school 
and at home. All know how these diseases in children lead to after re- 
sults, impaired vision or hearing, chronic throat diflSculties, diseased 
nervous systems by which their effectiveness as pupils and students is 
impaired, and that thereby 'the work of education is seriously hindered, 
if it is not in the cases of many pupils rendered altogether impossible. 

Possessing, then, this just appreciation of the work, how may we in- 
augurate a system which shall be practically applicable to the school 
system of Michigan so that the minimum of extra burden shall be laid 
upon the people, and still the public reap the large benefit to be desired 
from such a work? 

After a careful study of the situation as it exists in our State, I have 
come to this conclusion which I name as my first proposition, that in 
our school and health departments Michigan already possesses the ele- 
ments for, at least, very successful pioneer work in this line. That is 
to say, we need only to make more effective the agencies which are 
already in operation. 

The firat requisite is a Board of Health which has the authority, and is 
charged with the duty, under the statute law, of taking official action 
concerning any case of contagious disease which is dangerous to the 
public health. This we have. Every municipality, every village, and 
every township in the State has its l^ally-constituted health board, 
clothed with power to take immediate and radical action for the public 
welfare. 

The second requisite is a competent and public-spirited health officer; 
one who shall be paid a reasonable salary, and one who shall be willing 
to earn the money which he shall receive. Here we meet a practical 
difficulty. By the traditions surrounding this office and its administra- 
tion, the fee in most of our cities and villages is but a nominal one, and 
the services rendered still more nominal. If he is to take added respon- 
sibility, enter upon a new line of duty, it is plain that his remuneration 
must be commensurate with these responsibilities and duties; and this 
is the proper place to inquire as to the details of those duties, and what 
would be reasonable compensation therefor. I can do no better than to 
5 
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thing of a radical nature must be done, entered upon a syatem of daily 
medical inspection of the schools. Later the health authorities of New 
York inaugurated a similar work. 

Boston has a most carefully-planned system of daily inspection of the 
schools of that city. The last published report includes the work of 
fourteen months. During that time very many cases of contagious 
diseases had been found in the schools, which required early diagnosis 
and removal from the school, and also many cases of sickness which 
were referred to the family physician for decision as to what should be 
done. By a preliminary examination each morning conducted by the 
teacher in charge, such pupils were selected out as evidenced any sign 
that they were sick or likely to be sick from a communicable disease, 
and sent to the superintendent's oflSce or other room provided for the 
purpose. Here they were met by the Medical Inspector, each case care- 
fully examined by him, and each pupil disposed of according to the 
judgment which he formed. Of 16,790 pupils examined, 10,737 cases of 
illness were found, during the fourteen months, and of these 77 were 
cases of diphtheria, 28 of scarlatina, 116 of measles, 28 of chicken-pox, 
69 of pediculosis, 47 of mumps, 47 of scabies, 33 of whooping-cough. 
There were also a large number of contagious diseases of the eye, and 
over two thousand cases of follicular tonsillitis, which we know is an 
infectious disease. 

The late reports from the New York Bureau, whose work is laid out on 
plans similar to those obtaining in Boston, are very interesting. The in- 
spection report of the first four days' work of this Board shows that over 
four hundred children were suffering from contagious diseases, of which 
ten were diagnosed as diphtheria, 2 of measles, 1 of scarlet fever and 6 
of mumps. The report for one week in April shows that 364 children 
were excluded. The cases were divided as follows: Measles, 2; diph- 
theria, 13; scarlet fever, 1; croup, 3; whooping-cough, 4; mumps, 10; 
contagious eye diseases, 59; parasitic diseases, 227; chicken-pox, 15; skin 
diseases, 19. That such results have been obtained is not to be won- 
dered at, when we recall the indifference and carelessness and ignorance 
of parents and others who would be supposed to have at heart the wel- 
fare of the little children. Of the' extent of the evils which were thus 
prevented, we can only guess; they can never be known except approx- 
imately. 

Ilere are facts which, at least, should open our eyes to the possibility 
of what may happen in our schools at any time. Diphtheria, with all 
its terrors, is not confined to Boston or New York. It too frequently and 
too suddenly occurs in many of the schools of Michigan, and the ques- 
tion arises whether it is not only right, but the duty of the school au- 
thorities to see that the daily assembling of pupils be had without 
physical or moral harm; to know, when pupils are gathered together in 
the rooms in which they are to spend many hours, that these rooms shall 
not only be properly warmed, lighted, and ventilated, but that contagious 
diseases are not only not present, but not possible. To secure this con- 
dition of affairs requires expert service such as the schools at present, 
in the persons of the superintendent and teachers, cannot give. Expert 
knowledge concerning the imminence of communicable diseases is only 
possessed by the trained medical inspector, and it is only through his 
alliance with the school authorities that we may hope to give the schools 
that prevision and supervision necessary to prevent the outbreak of the 
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contagious scourges of young life. There is no doubt but that in the 
significant sanitary educational work which is now going on in our Mich- 
igan schools there results an ever increasing knowl^ge of diseases, their 
causes and their modes of spread, as well as knowledge by which their 
spread may be restricted and prevented, and that our teachers are train- 
ing themselves and thereby coming into that degree of effectiveness in 
sanitary matters by which it will he possible to. prevent much of human 
suffering; and yet their eyes are not fully opened so that they quickly see 
the evidences of the approach of disease as can the trained physician 
whose vision has been sharpened by expert knowledge of those evidences. 
Premonitory symptoms can and ought to be recognized soon enough to 
arrest their further development. 

I do not think that I need to say more concerning the importance of 
such work as an expert medical inspector could do in connection with 
our public schools. Its protective value to the public in general and to 
school children in particular cannot be over estimated. All know how 
easily the contagious diseases of children may be and are disseminated, 
and how indifferent parents and guardians are to the protection of their 
own children or others from infectious and contagious diseases in school 
and at home. All know how these diseases in children lead to after re- 
sults, impaired vision or hearing, chronic throat diflSculties, diseased 
nervous systems by which their effectiveness as pupils and students is 
impaired, and that thereby 'the work of education is seriously hindered, 
if it is not in the cases of many pupils rendered altogether impossible. 

Possessing, then, this just appreciation of the work, how may we in- 
augurate a system which shall be practically applicable to the school 
system of Michigan so that the minimum of extra burden shall be laid 
upon the people, and still the public reap the large benefit to be desired 
from such a work? 

After a careful study of the situation as it exists in our State, I have 
come to this conclusion which I name as my first proposition, that in 
our school and health departments Michigan already possesses the ele- 
ments for, at least, very successful pioneer work in this line. That is 
to say, we need only to make more effective the agencies which are 
already in operation. 

The first requisite is a Board of Health which has the authority, and is 
charged with the duty, under the statute law, of taking official action 
concerning any case of contagious disease which is dangerous to the 
public health. This we have. Every municipality, every village, and 
every township in the State has its l^ally-constituted health board, 
clothed with power to take immediate and radical action for the public 
welfare. 

The second requisite is a competent and public-spirited health officer; 
one who shall be paid a reasonable salary, and one who shall be willing 
to earn the money which he shall receive. Here we meet a practical 
difficulty. By the traditions surrounding this office atid its administra- 
tion, the fee in most of our cities and villages is but a nominal one, and 
the services rendered still more nominal. If he is to take added respon- 
sibility, enter upon a new line of duty, it is plain that his remuneration 
must be commensurate with these responsibilities and duties; and this 
is the proper place to inquire as to the details of those duties, and what 
would be reasonable compensation therefor. I can do no better than to 
5 
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quote the words of Dr. Durgin, chairman of the Boston Board of Health, 
describing the methods by which the work is carried on in that city : 

"The Board of Health divided the city into five districts, giving an 
average of about four schoolhouses and fourteen hundred pupils to each 
district. No difficulty was experienced in finding well-qualified and dis- 
creet physicians who would undertake the duties prescribed; and the 
board selected and appointed one physician for each district, with a 
salary of |200 a year. His duty was to make a visit to each master's 
school daily, soon after the beginning of the morning session. The master 
receives from each of the teachers in his district early reports as to 
the appearance of illness in any pupil in his charge. These reports are 
given to the visiting physician, who at once examines the reported chil- 
dren and makes a record of his diagnosis and action in books furnished 
by the Board of Health for that purpose, and kept in the custody of the 
master. If the visiting physician finds the child too ill, from any cause, 
to remain in school, he advises the teacher to send the child home for 
the observation and care of his parents and family physician. If illness 
is from a contagious disease, the child is ordered home and the case re- 
ported to the Board of Health. The disposition of the sick child while 
a't home, and the proper isolation in cases where contagious diseases 
develop in such children, as well as giving them a warrant for return- 
ing to school, depend principally upon the report of the school in- 
spector." 

It will be noticed that one of Dr. Durgin's districts corresponds very 
nicely to those of many of our smaller cities and villages. Four school- 
houses, fourteen hundred pupils, a well-qualified and discreet physician, 
and two hundred dollars salary are all within the bounds of possibility 
for the smaller places, and I can see no valid reason why the work could 
not be adapted to our school system in all graded schools. 

The health officer should not be chosen, as he too often is, because of 
his political affiliations, but rather for his intimate and accurate knowl- 
edge of the early diagnostic characteristics of those diseases which are 
incident to school life — diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, whooping 
cough, etc. He should not be ignorant of the principles of bacteriology, 
so far at least as pertains to the above diseases. He should be familiar 
with the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus of diphtheria, and the accurate and re- 
liable diagnosis of that disease by the examination of the secretions of 
the throat in suspected cases. In short, he should be abreast of all 
knowledge which will contribute to the sanitary well-being of the schools 
under his charge. 

I have here discussed but a single phase of the health officer's enlarged 
duties. He might finally be given duties which would cover such topics 
as selection of sites for schoolhouses, school architecture, drainage, 
heating, ventilation, water supply, fioor space, lighting, and possibly a 
classification of pupils on a basis of health. 

A third and necessary requisite for the successful operation of this 
plan will be a corps of teachers who shall be trained in the principles of 
sanitary science to that extent that they wilt be able quickly and intelli- 
gently to notice the premonitory onset of disease, and thus be capable 
of cooperating with the health officer in taking those steps which will 
prevent outbreaks which otherwise might develop into epidemics. It is 
this particular phase of the problem which is especially encouraging. We 
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already have very many teachers in our schools who are able to do this 
work. It would be the first duty of the teachers in the different rooms 
to select every morning from their pupils those who seem to be ill, or not 
in good physical condition, or those whom they have reason to suspect 
have been in contact in their families, or otherwise, with persons suffer- 
ing from ' contagious disease. These pupils will at once be separated 
from the remainder of the school and sent to the room set apart for this 
purpose, for examination by the medical inspector. The teachers should 
furnish the medical inspector any special information they may have re- 
garding their pupils or the homes from which they come. The list of 
absentees should be thoroughly scrutinized, and the causes of absence 
carefully considered to ascertain whether such absence has any con- 
nection with the outbreak of a communicable disease. Pupils who present 
themselves in school after forty-eight hours or more of absence could 
be referred to the inspector at the time of his daily visit. 

This work, as far as the teachers are concerned, is a comparatively 
simple matter and takes up but little time. The Boston teachers express 
themselves as very much pleased with the work, and keenly appreciate 
the benefits to be derived from it. Our Michigan teachers will -quickly 
and intelligently adapt themselves to the scheme. 

A fourth requisite, secondary in importance only to those enumerated 
above, is the intelligent cooperation of all the people. The general 
public can further such a movement, or they can uphold and encourage 
it. It has been argued, as against the proposition to inaugurate a 
system of medical inspection of schools, that the people in our stoaller 
towns are very conservative, that '*in such communities the sentiment 
and practice of individualism is developed to a remarkable degree. The 
people are very democratic. They are not so accustomed to feel the 
pressure of what is called the ^social whole' as the people of the large 
cities, and do not so well understand it, its value and necessity." This 
is not so true in Michigan as it once was. The people have grown in 
intelligence in these matters, and in the main, are ready to cooperate 
with every proper measure that contributes to the public welfare. If the 
intelligence of some of our communities is not yet ready to adapt itself 
to measures such as have here been advocated, then our health officers 
must bend every effort to secure the sympathy, support, and cooperation 
of the intelligent element of society; the campaign of education must 
be prosecuted with redoubled energy until the time comes when these 
measures shall be adopted, and all persons come to have a proper interest 
in them. 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL LEGISLATION DURING THE SES- 

SIGN OF 1903. 

The Legislature of 1903 has passed several measures which will ulti- 
mately prove of great importance to the educational system of Michigan. 
Some bills which have become laws are simply amendments to correct 
weaknesses in the old law. The following is a summary, of the principal 
acts of the Legislature affecting schools, giving a brief statement of the 
effect of each. 

Act No. 76 provides that all records of school district, township, 
county, and state officers shall be open to inspection by all persons who 
are voters in the several municipalities mentioned. 

Act No. 49 simply changes the name of assessor to treasurer wherever 
it occurs in the school law. 

Act No. 218 amends the law in regard to taking the school census, 
providing that districts may take the census during the fifteen days pre- 
ceding the first Monday in September. 

Act No. 21 amends the law relating to the treasurer of the school dis- 
trict and in regard to vacancies in any school office. In addition to the 
causes' of vacancy already mentioned in the law it provides that when 
a school officer ceases to be a taxpayer in the district the office which he 
holds becomes vacant. It provides, also, that a person elected to school 
office must qualify under affidavit that his name appears upon the assess- 
ment roll and that he is the owner of the property so assessed. In regard 
to treasurer's bond there must be two sufficient sureties who are required 
to justify under affidavit to the amount of said bond, unlessr the treasurer 
shall furnish the bond of some surety company. The said bond must be 
properly executed before any of the books or property of the district 
«hall come into the treasurer's hands. 

Act No. 95 changes the date of the August and March teachers' exam- 
inations to the second Thursdays respectively of those months. 

Act No. 134 repeals Act No. 199, of 1901, and requires the librarian 
of all public libraries, whether township, school district, village or city, 
to report annually to the County Commissioner of Schools, on or before 
the 30th day of June in each year, in regard to the condition and support 
of the library, and requires the County Commissioners to file these re- 
ports with the State Board of Library Commii?sioners before the first day 
of September in each year. 

Act No. 182 amends the laws beginning with section 4728 of the Com- 
piled Laws with regard to condemning land for schoolhouse site by pro- 
viding that the land may be condemned for a new site or to enlarge a 
site. The law already provided for condemnation proceedings, but there 
was no way by which a school district could enlarge its site by such 
proceedings. This measure will be of great importance to many school 
districts in the State. 

Act No. 213 amends the law authorizing the University of Michigan 
to grant teachers' certificates, by providing that the regents may grant 
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teachers' certificates to persons who have received certain degrees and 
completed certain work of a pedagogical character, and that they may 
accept in lieu of this pedagogical work similar work done in other edu- 
cational institutions. 

Act No. 154 amends the law in regard to the township unit districts 
of the upper peninsula by providing that in each township the qualified 
voters shall elect a board of trustees of five members, that their term 
of office shall be three years, and that the annual meeting in all town- 
ship unit districts organized under Act 176, of 1891. shall be held on 
the second Monday of July in each year. The act also fixes the duties 
of the trustees, the dates for their regular board meetings, and the salary 
for the several members of the board. This act is of great importance to 
the people of the upper peninsula, as it provides for removing all school 
matters from political influence. Under the old law the election of 
Kichool trustees occurred at the township election and of course the elec- 
tions became partisan. This had produced considerable dissatisfaction. 

Act No. 190 provides that any school district which maintains a school 
during five months of the year, -having children residents therein who 
have completed the studies of the eighth grade in said school, may at 
any annual meeting vote a tax sufficient to pay the tuition and daily 
transportation of said children to any high school which the school' 
board may select and designate. This bill came in response to the de- 
mand in many parts of the State for better opportunities for children 
residing in rural districts, and, where suitable high schools are accessible, 
to avoid the necessity of establishing a rural high school. 

Act No. 202 is of very great importance to the normal schools of the 
State. It places the fixing of courses of study and the granting of 
certificates and degrees in the hands of the State Board of Education, 
the purpose being to unify the work of the several normal schools of 
the St^te so that students may go from one institution to another without 
loss of time in the course of study they may be pursuing. This will result 
in making practically a normal school system for the State and will 
enable the several institutions to do more effective work than they have 
done in the past. This act repeals Act 175 of 1897. 

Act No. 10 amends section 4665 of the Compiled Laws by removing 
the limit of distance for taxing property for school purposes, and pro- 
vides that the district may vote a tax to pay for the transportation of 
pupils to and from school; also that the district may use the funds de- 
rived from the one mill tax, or any part thereof, for the purpose of trans- 
porting pupils. This act, taken in connection with Act No. 37 of 1901, 
which removed the nine-section limit of school districts, makes it possible 
for the people in rural communities to increase the size of districts and 
consolidate such districts as they may desire into one district, thus 
giving a larger taxing area and the opportunity to provide a high school 
with rural surroundings, thus giving to the pupils of a rural community 
the same educational advantages as are enjoyed by the people wha 
reside in villages and cities. 

Act No. 156 provides for the establishment of a new normal school 
in the western part of the State and places the control of this school, 
together with the fixing of the site, in the hands of the State Board of 
Education. 

Act No. 241 provides for the establishment of county training schools 
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for rural teachers. The act proWdes that when the board of supervisors 
of any county and the people of any district therein have voted to estab- 
lish in connection with the school in said district a training class for 
rural teachers, that the Superintendent of Public Instruction may give 
permission for the establishment of said school. The State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, the County Commissioner of Schools, and the 
Superintendent of Schools in the district where the class is organized 
constitute the County Normal Board, whose duty it shall be to arrange 
courses of study and grant certificates to such students as satisfactorily 
complete the course. These certificates are to be valid in rural schools 
and in the grades only of graded schools. They may be transferred 
from one county to another and are renewable. The expense for instruc- 
tion is provided for in the following manner: upon the certificate of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction that the district has complied 
with the law and established the class, the Auditor General, semi- 
annually, shall draw his warrant upon the State Treasurer for |250 for 
each teacher employed in the class, but not more than one thousand 
dollars can be so drawn for any county in any one year. The balance 
of the expense for instruction is to be borne equally between the county 
and the district which establishes the class, but cannot exceed the amount 
drawn from the State. 

This act provides for the first means ever given in this State for the 
training of teachers for our rural schools in such a way that it shall effect- 
ively reach said schools. A similar law is in force in Wisconsin and New 
York and the beneficial results attained in those states warrant the State 
of Michigan in taking this great step in educational matters. It is be- 
lieved that this law will prove of far reaching benefit to the people of 
the State. 

The other educational bills passed by the Legislature are principally 
local bills affecting particular localities and are of no general importance 
to the people at large. Altogether, the Legislature of 1903 has made 
the greatest record in educational matters of any I^egislature which has 
ever served the State. In the more important measures, such as Act 
No. 10, Act No. 190, Act No. 241, the referendum is attached so that the 
matter is wholly in the hands of the people and they become the judges 
as to whether they shall take action under these laws. 
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COWLEY vs. SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 8. 
(Opinion filed June 3, 1902.) 

SCHOOL DISTRICT— CONCLUSIVENESS OF RECORD OF PROCEEDINOS-CONTRACT TO 
HIRE TEACHER-SECTION 4871. C. L. CONSTRUED. 

A teacher cannot be legally employed by a BChool board without official action 
under section 4671, C. L. providing that "No act authorized by the district board 
shall be valid unless voted at a meeting of the board." 

The record of the proceedings at a meeting of the school board, kept by the 
secretary, cannot be contradicted by oral testimony. 

Error to the Circuit Court for Alcona County, Main J. Connine, Judge. 

Action by Lillian C. Cowley against School District No. 3, HarrlsviUe Township. 
Plaintiff had verdict Defendant brings error. — Reversed and new trial ordered. 

Hall & Brockway for plaintiff and appellee. 

O. H. Smith for defendant and appellant 

HOOKER, C. J. The plaintiff's action is brought to recover upon an alleged con- 
tract of hiring as a school teacher. She produced a contract in writing signed by 
two members of the school board, as it existed, at the date of the contract, and 
offered proof tending to show that she held herself in readiness to perform the con- 
tract on her part, but was prevented by the school board. 

The defense relied on is that although the contract bears the signature of two 
of the members of the school board, they were not authorized to sign it by any 
action taken by the board at a meeting. The contract bears date the 30th day of 
June. Plaintiff applied for the school on May 11th, and on May 12, Mr. Ferguson* 
one of the members of the board, informed her that the board had decided to hire 
her, and Mr. Wilson, another member, intimated the same thing. She stated that 
"They said that the board had a meeting, and that I was hired at that meeting, 
by two members of the board. Mr. Ferguson told me that" Mr. Briggs, the di- 
rector, notified her to the contrary, when informed of her claim. The director, 
Briggs, produced the record of the district, and said that it contained a record of 
all the meetings for the year, both of the board and electors. The following is 
an exemplification of the record of the meeting of May 11th: 

"Meeting of the school board was called to order at 8 o'clock p. m.. May 11th, 
1900. Present Jas. Ferguson, De Witt Wilson and C. C. Briggs. After looking 
over the house it was resolved that the school room be papered and painted, and 
Mr. Wilson was appointed a committee of one to have the same done in proper 
shape. The application of Miss Cowley for the next term of school was pre- 
sented by Mr. Wilson, but no action was taken on the application. 

C. C. BRIGGS, Director." 

The next meeting was on July 14, and the following is a copy of the record: 

"July 14, 1900. The School Board of school district number three was called 
to order at 8 o'clock p. m., by the chairman. Full board was present Applica- 
tion of Miss Lillian C. Cowley was presented and voted upon, Effrick no, Briggs 
6 
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no, and Wilson yes. The application of one Frederick was presented and voted 
upon, Effrick yes, Briggs yes, and Wilson no. The director was instructed to 
draw a contract for Mr. Frederick for nine months' school at forty dollars per 
month. Moved by Mr. Briggs and seconded by Mr. Wilson that the director corre- 
spond with parties in regard to purchasing ten new desks. Moved by Mr. Briggs 
that Mr. Wilson be appointed a committee of one to get the schoolhouse cleaned 
and pay three dollars for same, seconded by Mr. Briggs and carried on motion. 
Board adjourned. 

, C. C. BRIGGS, Director." 

It will be observed that Ferguson was no longer a member of the board, having 
been succeeded by Effrick, who was elected at the annual meeting held on 
July 9th. 

The plaintifT sought to show that the statement in the record of May 11, that 
no action was taken upon her application was not correct, and that at such meet- 
ing two members, i. e., Wilson and Ferguson, expressed themselves as favoring 
her employment Ferguson testified that they talked the subject over at the 
meeting, and those two agreed to hire her, and that Briggs, the director, said that 
"if we hired her we would have to sign the contract, something to that effect," 
and that the record mentioned was not true. 

Briggs states that the record was written up correctly, the next day. The 
plaintiff recovered and defendant has appealed. 

Counsel for the appellant states that the questions in the case are two: 

"1st. Can the record of the school board made in considering the application 
for hiring teachers be contradicted? 

"2nd. Is it necessary that the official action of the school board in hiring a 
teacher, taken at a regular meeting, be in the form of a vote or resolution?" 

The statute, Compiled Laws, Sec. 4671, provides: 

"No act authorized to be done by the district board shall be valid unless voted 
at a meeting of the board. A majority of the members of the board at a meeting 
thereof shall be necessary for the transaction of business." 

It has been explicitly held that a teacher could not be legally employed without 
official action as required by statutes. 

(Hazen vs. Lercher, 47 Mich., 626.) 

The record of the proceedings of the meeting, kept by the^ director, states that 
"The application of Miss Cowley for the next term of school was presented by 
Mr. Wilson, but no action was taken on the application." 

Parol proof was not competent to contradict the record in this proceeding. 

See 20 American & English Enc. of Law, 1st Ed.. 511, and cases cited. 

Hall vs. People, 21 Mich., 462. 

Stevenson vs. Bay City, 26 Mich., 45. 

Ten Eyck vs. R. R. Co., 74 Mich., 232. 

Water Sup. Co. vs. Ludington, 119 Mich., 487. 

Sweet vs. Gibson, 123 Mich., 701. 

The judgment is reversed and a new trial ordered. Long, J., took no part in the 
decision. The other justices concurred. 
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DECKERVILLE HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT vs. SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 3. ETC. 
. (Opinion filed June 24, 1902.) 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FUNDS -APPORTIONMENT TO DISTRICT ORGANIZED OUT OF OLD 
DISTRICT-NEGLECT TO MAINTAIN A SCHOOL-SEC. 5, ARTICLE XIII, 
STATE CONSTITUTION. 

• Relator was organized as a school district In 1901 from a part of the territory 
of respondent district. The act provided that each district "shall receive one- 
half of all the moneys, rents and profits due to said district No. 3 previous and up 
to the time this act shall take effect." The act took effect April 18, 1901. On a 
petition for mandamus to compel payment to relator its share of the public school 
funds, paid to respondent, 

Held : That the relator had no right to a division of the primary school moneys 
apportioned to respondent, as the act did not include moneys to be afterwards 
ascertained and apportioned. 

Relator had been organized for eight months prior to the time of filing its peti- 
tion, and more than six months prior to the apportionment to the respondent, but 
had no school. 

Held: That under section 5, article XII of the Constitution, providing that no 
school district which neglects to maintain a school, for at least three months in 
each year, shall be entitled for the ensuing year to its proportion of the primary 
school funds, relator could not collect the money directly from the State. 

Certiorari to the Circuit Court for Sanilac County, Watson Beach, Judge, to 
review an order granting the petition of the Deckerville High School District for 
mandamus to compel a payment of primary school funds by School District No. 3 
of the Townships of Marion and Bridghampton. Judgment reversed. 

Wm. H. Aitken for relator. 

Wm. H. Burgess for respondent. / 

In 1901 the Legislature organized the relator as a school district from a part 
of the territory of the defendant school district. The act provided for a sale of 
the property of the old district and distribution of the proceeds therefrom equally 
between the new and the old districts, and further provided that each district 
"shall receive one-half of all the moneys, rents and other profits due to said Dis- 
trict No. 3 previous and up to the time this act shall take effect." Each district 
was also required to pay one-half the debts. The act took effect April 18, 1901. 
The property was sold as the act directed, and on July 8, 1901, a complete settle- 
ment was made between the two districts, upon which the sum of $381.30 was 
found due from the respondent to the relator, which amount was paid. 

In November. 1901, the Superintendent of Public Instruction apportioned to the 
lespondent as its share of tho primary school money- the sum of |552, which was 
paid to the assessor of the respondent. Relator claiming that, under the act 
above mentioned, one-half of said money belonged to it, made a demand for the 
same, which was refused, and the relator then filed a petition in the Circuit 
Court for the writ of mandamus to compel such payment. The writ was granted 
and the case is now before this court for review. 

GRANT, J. It appears both from the petition for writ of mandamuH and in the 
answer that at the time the petition was filed no school had been taught in the new 
district. The petition says that the school ofllcers have contracted with a teacher to 
conduct the Deckerville High School for the winter and spring terms. The petition 
was filed January 13, 1902. 

The apportionment of the school moneys in November, 1901, was based upon 
the reports of 1900. The interest upon this primary school fund is computed to 
the first day of April in each year by the Auditor-General. It is after that appor- 
tioned by the Superintendent of Public Instruction to the various school districts^ 
based upon the number of children in each school district for the previous year, 
and is apportioned semiannually between the first and tenth days of May and the 
first and tenth days of November each year. 

We think the court was wrong in holding that, under the terms of the act. the 
relator had a right to a division of the primary school mone>s apportioned to the 
respondent. The moneys to be afterwards ascertained and apportioned, were not 
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included within the terms of the act. The answer, which must be taken as true» 
alleges that no teachers have been employed by the relator since its organization; 
that the respondent has maintained a school, and that it has been open and free 
to the whole of the original district, and that a large number of pupils residing 
within the territory of that district, have attended the respondent's school, and 
are now in attendance, without charge for tuition. 

Further, by section 5, article XIII of the Constitution, no school district which 
neglects to maintain a school for at least three months in each year, shall be 
entitled for the ensuing year to its proportion of the primary school fund. Al- 
though the relator had been organized for eight months prior to the time of filing 
its petition, and more than six months prior to the apportionment to the respon- 
dent, yet it had no school. It could not, under this provision, deceive the money 
directly from the state. 

Judgment reversed. 

Long, J., did not sit. The other justices concurred. 



HUYSBR vs. TOWNSHIP BOARDS OP SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 
(Opinion filed October 28, 1902.) 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS -ORGANIZATION OP NEW DISTRICTS — NOTICE — POSTING OP 
NOTICE-REMEDY-CERTIORARl-SECTION 4638. C. L. CONSTRUED. 

The posting of notices of the organization of school districts required by sec- 
tion 4653, C. L., and the proof of such posting, are necessary to confer Jurisdic- 
tion upon the boards of inspectors. 

The proof of posting notices of the organization of a school district required by 
section 4653, C. L., should show that the notices were posted in public places. 

Certiorari will lie to review the acts of school inspectors in establishing a new 
district, where such action is taken seasonably and before the district has assumed 
the functions of a corporation, and where no expenses have been incurred by the 
new district. 

Error to the Circuit Court for Ottawa County, Philip Padgham, Judge. 

Certiorari to review the proceedings of the boards of school inspectors of the 
townships of Blendon. Zeeland and Olive in organizing School District No. 8 in 
the township of Blendon. Relator had Judgment. Aflirmed. 

Diekema & KoUen for relator and appellee. 

P. H. McBride for respondents and appellants. 

GRANT, J. Certiorari to review the action of the boards of school inspectors in 
establishing a school district. 

Twenty-two freeholders of the township of Blendon petitioned the boards of 
school inspectors of the townships of Blendon, Zeeland and Olive to organize a 
new school district in said township of Blendon, to be known as School District 
No. 8. The boundaries of said district to be formed from fractional district No. 4 
of Blendon and Zeeland, No. 4 of Zeeland and Blendon, No. 5 of Blendon and Olive, 
and No. 3 of Blendon. The inspectors met March 14, 1901, and proceeded to or- 
ganize the district. A meeting of the voters of the district was called March 25, 
and school officers elected. 

The statute requires ten days' notice of said meeting to be given by the town- 
ship clerk of each township, of the time and place of the meeting of the inspectors, 
by posting the same in three public places in the township, one of which must be 
in each of the districts to be affected by such alteration. C. L., sec. 4653. 

The clerk of Zeeland township filed an unsworn statement that he posted the 
notices in three places. There is nothing in the statement made by him to indi- 
cate that these were public places. He stated that he posted one "at or near 
Bchoolhouse district No. 4 of Zeeland and Blendon; one at the place of P. Van 
Celderen, and one at the place of C. DeJongh." Another clerk returned that he 
posted one notice "near J. Wonninck, and one near residence of Welleweerd." 
These affidavits of posting contain nothing to show that these places were public 
places. It may not be essential to state that the places are public ones, but the 
description thereof must be such as to indicate that they were public places. 
These statements of posting might be entirely true and yet be posted in such 
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manner and in such places as to entirely deceive the public and to be no compli- 
ance with the statute. 

Neither of the clerks of Blendon and Oliye townships stated in his return that 
one of such notices was posted in the school district to be aftected by the change. 

The posting of such notices and the proof thereof are essential to confer juris- 
diction upon the boards of inspectors. Unless they have such proof before them, 
they act without Jurisdiction, and their action is void. Graves vs. School In- 
spectors, 102 Mich., 634, and authorities there cited. 

It is urged that the writ of certiorari is not the proper remedy, citing Fractional 
School District No. 1, etc. vs. Joint Board of School Inspectors, etc., 27 Mich., 3; 
Jaquith vs. Hale, 31 id., 430; Parman vs. School Inspectors, 49 id., 63; People v& 
Cartland, 75 id., 143; Perrizo vs. Kesler, 93 id., 280. 

Those cases do not control this. In most of those cases the writ was quashed 
because of delay in commencing proceedings or failing to prosecute them. Mean- 
while the districts had proceeded to complete their organizations and had incurred 
expenses. In Jaquith vs. Hale, proceeding was brought against the assessor of the 
school district to review errors, if any there were, to be found in the action of 
the township authorities. It was held that the remedy was unsuited to the case. 

In this case the relator moved with promptness. He notified the board at its 
first meeting, March 26, that the proceedings were illegal, and he proposed to 
take steps to test it. The proceeding was commenced within forty-two days. 
Meanwhile no expenses had been incurred, and no one can be injured by the 
application of this remedy. 

This case is controlled by Gentle vs. Inspectors, 73 Mich., 41; Board vs. School 
Inspectors, 63 id., 611; Graves vs. School Inspectors, 102 id., 634. 

Judgment affirmed. The other justices concurred. 



ATTORNEY GENERAL, ex bel. KIES et al. vs. LOWREY et ai^ 
(Opinion filed November 18, 1902.) 

LOCAL ACT 815 OP 1901 CON8TRUBD-LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT-MUNICIPAL COR- 
PORATIONS-CONSTITUTIONAL LAW-BCHOOL DISTRICTS- APPOINTMENT 

OF SCHOOL OFFICERS BY LEGISLATURE- POWER OF LBGISLA- i 

TURE TO CHANGE SCHCOL DISTRICTS. 

Local Act No. 316 of 1901, providing for the incorporation of the public schools 
of the village of Jerome, fixing the boundaries of the district, providing for the 
election of trustees, and the distribution of the territory of the disorganized dis- 
tricts, is unconstitutional only to the extent that provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of oflicers by the legislature. 

Municipal corporations exist through the action or acquiescence of the state, 
and are subject to regulation and control by the state, except as qualified by the 
provisions of the United States constitution; and such limitation by the United 
States constitution applies only to interests In the nature of private rights which 
such corporations enjoy. 

Counties, townships, school districts and highway districts are quasi corpora- 
tions; as such they are governmental agencies and perform such functions as may 
be Imposed on them by the state, and the legislature has the power to add to or take 
from them such functions. 

A school district is a state agency of legislative creation, provided for in 
obedience to a constitutional requirement The property of a school district is 
in no sense private property, but is public property devoted to the purposes of 
the state for the general good. 

Unless specially restrained by the constitution the legislature has authority 
to change the boundaries of counties, townships and school districts, and such 
authority does not Involve the obligation to reimburse the portion deprived of the 
use of public property. 

The legislature may attach territory to a school district; and the fact that town- 
ship school inspectors are directed by the legislature to attach property to a dis- 
trict does not "appoint" such inspectors within the case of Moreland vs. Mlllen, 
126 Mich., 382. 8 D. L. N. 60. 
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Held that the title of Local Act No. 315 of 1901 does not indicate more than 
one purpose, and that the act Is not broader than the title. 

Error to the Circuit Court for Hillsdale County, Guy M. Chester, Judge. 

Quo warranto proceedings instituted by Horace M. Oren, Attorney General, ex 
rel. L. E. Kies et al., against Thomas J. Lowry, et al., trustees and officers of the 
public schools of the village of Jerome. From the judgment of ouster relators 
appeal. Affirmed in part and reversed in part. 

Lyon & Mclntyre for relators and appellees. 

F. H. Stone and W. J. Sampson for respondents and appellants. (H. B. Graves 
of counsel.) 

HOOKER, C. J. At Its 1901 session, the Legislature passed Local Act No. 315, 
entitled: 

"An Act to incorporate the Public Schools of the Village of Jerome, Hillsdale 
County, Michigan; define the boundaries thereof; provide for the election of 
trustees and fix their powers and duties; and provide for the distribution of the 
territory of the disorganized districts." 

By this act it sought to incorporate in one union and graded school district, 
lands described in the bill, which had previously been divided between several 
primary school districts. It named the persons who should constitute the first 
board of trustees, and provided for the distribution of long and short terms be- 
tween them, by lot, their successors to be elected by the electors of the district, 
shortly before the expiration of their respective terms. 

It provided that the primary and graded school law should apply to this district, 
and it may be said in a general way, that it gave to the new district the property 
within its limits, which had belonged to the respective districts from which it was 
created. It also required the new district to assume and pay the outstanding 
debts and obligations of the old districts. 

The new district did not Include all of the lands comprised in the several dis- 
tricts from which it was organized, and the act provided that within thirty days 
after the act should take efTect, the board of school inspectors of the township 
of Somerset should meet and attach to other school districts, the portions of the 
several districts not included in the new. 

This proceeding is in the nature of a quo warranto against the persons con- 
stituting the board, to inquire into their right to exercise and enjoy the office 
of trustee of said new district, which they were doing at the time the proceeding 
was instituted, in the efTort to carry out the provisions of the act. It was com- 
menced in October, 1901, and it cannot be said to have been unreasonably de- 
layed. 

Counsel for relator attacks the validity of this legislation. Their brief states 
the points thus: 

First. It deprives this school district or municipality of the right of local self 
government, guaranteed to all municipalities by the constitution. 

Second. The title to the act indicates and the act itself embraces more than 
one object. 

Third. The act Is broader than the title, the body of the act embraces many 
objects not covered by the title. 

Fourth. The act as passed impairs the obligation of contracts, within the 
meaning of the constitution of the United States and the constitution of the state 
of Michigan. 

1. Does this act impair the right of local self-government? 

Cases have, of late, been frequent where legislation has been said to impair 
this right of local self-government, and it would seem that different views are 
entertained by counsel and by the public, as to the character and extent of this 
alleged right. It may therefore be profitable to consider briefiy what it is, whence 
it is derived, and whether it has limitations upon it. or is itself a limitation upon 
the authority of the state. 

It is often alluded to under the name of "Home Rule." As descriptive of a policy. 
Home Rule is a significant and appropriate term, but as descriptive of a right it 
is indefinite, for It is co-extensive with the right of local regulation or control, 
and its extent must always be tested by the constitution. 

The state, consisting of its electors, has absolute Apolitical power, except as 
limited by the Federal constitution. 

Until the electors have adopted a constitution there Is no public corporation 
either municipal or quasi municipal that can resist the authority of the state, 
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which has power to create both, and to destroy them, and to make governmental 
agencies of them. 

It is not necessary to discuss municipal corporations proper, because we are 
not dealing with one, so we may pass them with the suggestion that under re- 
peated decisions, they exist through the action or acquiescence of the state, are 
subject to regulation and control by the state, except as qualified by the pro- 
visions of the United States constitution, and this has application to interests in 
the nature of private rights only, which such corporations have and enjoy. 

The quasi corporations are radically different They consist of counties, town- 
ships, school districts, highway districts, etc. They are governmental agencies, 
and it is to say the least, doubtful if they are in any respect anything else, or 
have any rights that can be called private. They perform many functions, but 
these are for, and about the business and policies of the state, which has imposed 
upon them the responsibilities and expense of maintaining highways, schools, 
drains, bridges, etc. This may be called a right, or an obligation, according to 
the views of the citizen who is taxed locally for the several purposes, but what- 
ever it is called, it depends upon the constitution or law of the state, and other- 
wise would not exist. If upon the constitution, the legislature has not the power 
to change it, but if upon an act of the legislature, it is so subject to change. 

There is danger of confusing rights derived from these different sources, and 
it is possible to erroneously conclude that anjr apparent injustice in legislation is 
an invasion of local rights of self-government and therefore invalid, when that 
can be truly said only of such as invade constitutional rights of self-government 

The school district is a state agency. Moreover, it is of legislative creation. 
It is true that it was provided for in obedience to a constitutional requirement, 
and whatever we may think of the right of the district to administer in a local 
way the affairs of the district under the constitution, we cannot doubt that such 
management must be in conformity to the provisions of such laws of a general 
character as may from time to time be passed, and that the property of the dis- 
trict is in no sense private property, but is public property devoted to the pur- 
poses of the state, for the general good, just as almshouses and court houses are, 
although confided to local management, and applied to uses which are in a sense, 
local, though In another sense general. 

We insert here from counsel's brief, the alleged infringements upon local rights 
upon which reliance is placed. 

(a) The act names and appoints for definite terms (not provisionally) the 
officers of this municipality. 

(b) It fixes definitely the site of the central school building for said district and 
the uses to be made of said building, and does not allow the resident taxpayers 
and voters any voice in the matter. 

(c) It gives arbitrary power to a board appointed by legislative enactment (and 
to no other) to confiscate the property of the old districts and fixes definitely 
what is to be done with this property, thus depriving the resident taxpayers and 
voters of all voice in the matter. 

(d) It fixes definitely what shall be done with the property of the old districts, 
and the uses to which it shall be put, and leaves absolutely no discretion in the 
local authorities nor in the trustees of said district. 

(e) It fixes definitely what shall be done with the territory of the old districts, 
not included in the new district, and appoints by legislative enactment the officers 
that are to make the disposition of this territory. 

(f) It appoints by legrislative enactment a board of school inspectors for this 
district, which are constitutional officers, and deprives the local taxpayers and 
voters of all voice in the matter. 

Among the above points our attention is naturally attracted to ''c," wherein It is 
stated that the territory excluded is deprived of any share of the public property. 

It docs not seem to be denied that the legislature may change the boundaries of 
districts. That has been too often done to admit of question. Numerous school 
districts have lost territory through city charters, and the case of Keweenaw Asso- 
ciation vs. School Dist. No. 1, 98 Mich.. 437, is conclusive upon the point See also 
Perrixo vs, Kessler. 93 Mich., 280, and PIngree vs. Board. 99 Mich., 408. 

The authority of the legislature to change the boundaries of counties, townships 
and school districts, does not necessarily involve the obligation to reimburse the 
portion deprived of the use of the public property. Frequently such laws contain 
provisions for the purpose, but it is not necessary. The property is pu^ ' -. 
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property, held and used for the purposes of the state, which may, in the absence of 
constitutional prohibition, make such disposition of it as it sees fit Mr. Dillon, In 
his work on Mun. Corp., No. 126, in discussing the enlargement of boundaries 
states the general rule: 

Not only may the Legislature originally fix the limits of the corporation, but It 
may, unless specially restrained in the constitution, subsequently annex, or author- 
ize the annexation of, contiguous or other territory, and this without the consent^ 
and even against the remonstrance of the majority of the persons residing in the 
corporation or on the annexed territory. And it is no constitutional objection to 
the exercise of this power of compulsory annexation that the property thus brought 
within the corporate limits will be subject to taxation to discharge a pre-existing 
municipal indebtedness, since this is a matter which, in the absence of special con- 
stitutional restricton, belongs wholly to the legrislature to determine. 

A (Copious note fully vindicates the text. 

Again, Sec. 127, he says: 

In connection with the power of the legislature to create .municipal corpora- 
tions and to determine their territorial extent, reference may be made to the divi- 
sion of towns or public corporations by legislative act or authority. There is no 
restriction on the general power, unless it be found in the Constitution of the 
state. In case of division, the legislature may, as we have already seen, apportion 
the burden between the two, and determine the proportion to be borne by each. 
In Connecticut, "the legislature," says the Supreme Court, "have immemorially 
exercised the power of dividing towns at its pleasure, and upon such division, 
apportioning the common property and common burdens in such a manner as to it 
shall seem reasonable and equitable." Accordingly, it may impose in one town, 
upon such division, the entire expense of erecting and maintaining a bridge across 
a river which is the dividing line between the two towns. 

And again in Sec. 128: 

So it has been frequently held that if a new corporation is created out of the ter- 
ritory of an old corporation or if pari of its territory or inhabitants is annexed to 
another corporation, unless some provision is made in the act respecting the prop- 
erty and existing liabilities of the old corporation, the latter will be entitled to all 
the property, and be solely answerable for all the liabilities. 

In farther elucidation of this we quote Sec. 129: 

But upon the division of the old corporation, and the creation of a new corpora- 
tion out of pari of its inhabitants and territory, or upon the annexation of part to 
another corporation, the legislature may provide an equitable appropriation or 
division of the properiy, and impose upon the new corporation, or upon the people 
and territory, thus disannexed, the obligation to pay an equitable proporiion of the 
corporate debts. The chariers and constituent acts of public and municipal cor- 
porations are not. as we have before aeen, contracts, and they may be changed at 
the pleasure of the legislature, subject only to the restraints of special constitu- 
tional provisions, if any there be. And it is an ordinary exercise of the legislative 
dominion over such corporations to provide for their enlargement or division; and, 
incidental to this, to apportion their property and to direct the, manner in which 
their debts or liabilities shall be met. and by whom. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the pariition of the properiy must be made at the time of the division- 
of, or change in, the corporation, since otherwise the old corporation becomes, under 
the rule Just before stated, the sole owner of the property, and hence cannot be de- 
prived of it by a subsequent act of the legislature. But. in the absence of special: 
constitutional limitations upon the legislature, this view cannot, perhaps, be main- 
tained, as it is inconsistent with the necessary supremacy of the legislature over all 
its corporate and incorporate bodies, divisions, and parts, and with several well-con- 
sidered adjudications. 

See also Springwells vs. Wayne Co. Treas., 58 Mich., 240, which impliedly recog- 
nizes this rule. See also Perrizo vs. Kessler, supra, where Morse. C. J., explicitly 
concedes this power to the legislature in a school district case. 

Whatever we may think of the Justice of this act (and we cannot say that the 
situation was not fully known and discussed by the legrislature) we cannot doubt 
the legrislative authority to change these districts and provide for the disposal of 
their properiy and payment of their debts, as was done in this case. 

The law is said to fix the site of a school building. This is not usual, but we are . 
not convinced that it is beyond the power of the legislature to locate its school- 
houses, couri houses and almshouses. No authority is cited to the contrary, and: 
without deciding the question we may say that the sites alluded to had already been 
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located and one built upon by the districts. In saying that these should be deemed 
to be respectively a schoolhouse site and the central schoolhouse for the new dis- 
trict, the legislature, if It had not the power to fix beyond revocation such sites, 
can easily be held to have made a provision which was directory merely, and what« 
ever we may think of their power in the premises, no one would claim that it was 
designed to forbid future action by the board, and we might safely eliminate the 
provision if necessary to sustain the act in accordance with a common and well 
understood rule. 

But it is said that some of the territory was left out of the new district, and that - 
the legislature fixed definitely what should be done with it, and appointed the ofilcera 
who should attach it to new districts. 

If this opinion Is correct upon the first point discussed, it cannot be doubted that 
the legislature might iself have attached this territory to specific districts. Thia 
it did not do, but attempted to confide the subject to the township school inspectors. 
This was the board authorized to deal with such questions, and had been elected by 
the township for such purposes. This cannot be said to be an appointment by the 
legislature within the case of Moreland vs. MiUen, 126 Mich., S82. 

The further objection is made upon the ground that the officers were named by 
the legislature, and their terms fixed at one, two and three years respectively. 
We understand that four of these have been superseded by successors duly elected^ 
presumably two still hold their offices, and if the legislature had not the power to 
appoint them, the district should have filled them under the gener^ law. 

We are of the opinion that the constitution refers to school districts, as they ex- 
isted under our previous constitution and laws, and that it was expected that they 
would be managed by local officers, and therefore, that the rule laid down in More- 
land vs. Millen, applies as to officers. 

The officers were named by the legislature for unnecessarily long terms, even if 
it be supposed that the appointments were intended to be provisional. Under the 
general law the offices might have been filled, and may be yet. We understand from 
counsel, although the record does not appear to so state, that only four of the^ 
respondents do not now hold under such appointment, if they are still acting as offi- 
cers. The other two unlawfully hold the office, but we have no means of telling 
which ones of the six they are. Perhaps this is not important as the attack seems 
aimed at the legislature rather than the appointees. 

The other two points need little discussion. We have so often discussed titles ta 
acts, that the law is pretty well understood, and we therefore content ourselves, 
with saying that in our opinion this title does not indicate more than one purpose, 
which is to give school facilities to all of the territory mentioned, under changed 
conditions. Nor do we think the act broader than the title. 

We have already shown that the obligation of contracts is not impaired. The 
districts did not hold this property under any contract with the state, but as a pub- 
lic agency. 

The Judgment of ouster should be affirmed as to such officers as now hold under 
the legislative appointment, if there Ims aaiy thus holding. 

As to others, If any. It will be reversed. Neither party will recover costs. 

Long, J. did not sit. Montgomery, J. concurred with Hooker, C. J., Moore, J^ 
Because of the decision in Moreland vs. Millen I concur in the result. 



JONES vs. CODY. 
(Opinion filed December 16. 1902.) 

rUBUC SCHOOLS — ^BULCS— <X>NTB0L OF TEACHCRS OVEB PUPILS AFTER SCHOOL IS DISlilSSEIK 

The special act of the legislature of 1869 placing the schools under the control 
of the board of education gives the board power to make and enforce a rule that 
"pupils are required to go directly to their homes at the close of school at noon 
and night unless required by their teachers to remain," and no trader or merchant 
has the constitutional right to have children remain in his place of business in 
order that they may spend money there, while they are on their way to and from- 
school. 

7 
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Error to the Circuit Court for Wayne County, Flavins L. Brooke, Judge. 

Action by John P. and Catherine Jones against Frederick Cody. Defendant had 
verdict. Plaintiff brings error. Affirmed. 

James H. Pound for plaintiffs and appellants. 

Arthur Webster for defendant and appellee. 

Defendant's counsel has made a clear statement, which we have verified and find 
correct. 

The plaintiffs are the owners of a small confectionery store situated opposite 
the Webster school, one of the public schools of the city of Detroit. Mrs. Jones 
had full charge of the business. The defendant was principal of the school. The 
schools are under the control of the board of education, which derives its power 
from a special act of the legislature. 

Section 8 of the act gives the board "authority to make by-laws and ordinances 
relative to the employment and examination of teachers, their powers 
and duties; relative to the regulation of schools and the books to be used therein; 
. . . relative to anything whatever that may advance the interests of edu- 
cation, the good government and prosperity of the free schools in said city, and 
the welfare of the public concerning the same." 

This controversy arises over the enforcement of Rule 87, subdivision (c), which 
provides that "pupils are required to go directly to their homes at the close of 
school at noon and night, unless required or specially permitted by their teachers 
to remain." This has been a rule of the board for many years. In the fall and 
winter of 1899 the defendant had not required a strict compliance with this rule. 
It was his habit, after the various rooms had been dismissed at noon and night, to 
go around straightening up his affairs inside the school building. He then went to 
the principal's room, got his coat and hat and started for home. This occupied 
about ten minutes after the pupils had been dismissed. In passing out of the 
school block, if he noticed any of the boys loitering in the streets he told them to go 
home, and if they were in the stores he stepped to the door, or inside, and said, 
"Come, boys, your time is up; you must go on home." 

Plaintiffs found no fault with the rule or method of enforcement until January 
10, 1900. On that date the principal, seeing some of the boys in plaintiff's store, 
stepped inside, as had been his custom, to send them on their way home. He was 
then informed by Mrs. Jones that she did not wish him to come into her place of 
business to order the boys out, and he at once informed her that if not allowed to 
enforce the rule in the manner he was enforcing it, he would be obliged to enforce it 
strictly and require the pupils to go directly to their homes at the close of school 
sessions. 

In the interval between January 10, and February 14, 1900, the trouble was 
brought to the notice pf the superintendent of schools, and also the Committee of 
the Board on Teachers and Schools. Mrs. Jones made a complaint in person to the 
superintendent and wrote a letter and called upon Mr. Love, the chairman of the 
committee. Mr. Cody went to the superintendent for instructions and later ap- 
peared before the committee. From both the superintendent and the committee he 
received instructions to enforce the rule, and accordingly, on February 14, 1900, he 
had the teachers read the rule to the pupils in the various rooms of the school. 
It is' this action in enforcing the rule strictly in accordance with its terms of 
which plaintiff makes complaint She says her trade, which amounts to five or 
six dollars per day, "fell off right away" and because, as she claims, the enforce- 
ment of this rule of the board lessened her trade with the scholars, she brings this 
action against the defendant, who was carrying out the instructions of his 
superiors. 

The court directed a verdict for the defendant. 

GRANT, J. No malice is alleged in the declaration, and none shown by the proofs 
The assertion of plaintiff's counsel that defendant acted malo animo has not even a 
shadow tor a basis. No fault is, or can be, found with the manner in which the 
defendant enforced the rule. Plaintiffs made no objection to defendant's method 
until Mrs. Jones requested him not to enter her store to notify the pupils to go 
home. He then ceased doing this and, by the direction of the committee, caused 
the rule to be read to the pupils in all the school rooms. This action was commend- 
able, and obedience on the part of the pupils was equally commendable. The rule 
and the method of enforcing it are reasonable, unless it be the law that those in 
control of our public schools have no jurisdiction over pupils outside of the school- 
house yard. It is not only the legal right, but the moral duty of the school author- 
ities, to require children to go directly from school to their homes. All parents, 
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who have a proper regard for the welfare of their children, desire it The state 
makes it compulsory upon parents to send their children to school, and punishes 
them for failure to do so. The least that the state can in reason do is to throw 
every safeguard possible around the children, who in obedience to the law are at- 
tending school. The dangers to which children are exposed upon the streets of 
cities are matters of common knowledge. Humanity and the welfare of the country 
demand that a most watchful safeguard should so far as possible accompany chil- 
dren, when required, or allowed, to be on the streets. Parents have a right to under- 
stand that their children will be promptly sent home after school, and to believe 
that something untoward has happened when they do not return in time. In no 
other way can parents and teachers act in harmony to protect children from bad 
influences, bad companionship, and bad morals. No trader or merchant has the 
constitutional right to have children remain in his place of business in Order that 
they may spend money there, while they are on their way to and from school. The 
liberty of neither the children nor parent nor trader is at all unlawfully restrained 
by this rule and its reasonable enforcement. The rule does not interfere with the 
right of the parent to send his child upon an errand, to a store or other reputable 
place or to the home of a relative or friend to visit. Neither does it restrict the 
authority of parents over their children. 

This action on the part of the school board of the city of Detroit, and its teachers 
is fully sustained by the authorities: Lander vs. Seaver, 32 Vt, 120; Deskins vs. 
Gose, 85 Mo., 485; Sherman vs. Charlestown, 8 Gush., 160; Mechem on Pub. Officers, 
Sec. 730. 

Judgment is affirmed. The other Justices concurred. 



HUEBNER vs. NIMS et al. 
(Opinion filed April 7, 1903.) 

SECTIONS 10743 TO 10745 C. L. CONSTRUED-MINISTERIAL ACT OF SCHOOL BOARD 

IN REQUIRING BONO. 

Sections 10743 to 10745 G. L. require where a schoolhouse is to be built the board 
shall require a bond for the payment by the contractor, of the labor and materials. 

HELD: That the action of the board in requiring a bond is a ministerial act 
involving no judicial functions, and where the board in good faith require a bond, 
believing tlie security to be ample, there is no liability against the members of the 
board. 

Error to the Circuit Court for the County of Huron, Watson Beach, Judge. 

Action by Julius J. Huebner against Charles S. Nims et al. Defendants had 
verdict. Plaintiff brings error. Affirmed. 

James D. May and Robert T. Speed for plaintiff and appellant. 

Charles L. Hall and John F. Murphy for defendants and appellees. 

MOORE, J. This is an action brought by plaintiff against the five defendants as 
individuals, to recover 11.361.67, the balance claimed to be due him from the firm of 
Ballman and Well man, who were the contractors for building a schoolhouse. The 
defendants were the five trustees of the school district. The Judge directed a ver- 
dict for defendants. The case is brought here by writ of error. 

It is claimed that the defendants are liable because they failed to take a bond or 
bonds with adequate sureties for the protection of the material men as required by 
C. L., Sees. 10743 to 10745. It is not claimed that the bonds were not for a proper 
amount, or in proper form, but it is claimed the sureties were non-residents of the 
state, and that the trustees had such knowledge of their not having any property 
in the state, that they ought not to have accepted the bonds, and are personally 
liable to the material men, citing Wells vs. Board of Education, 78 Mich., and other 
cases, and that their good faith in taking the bonds would not relieve them from 
liability. 

Plaintiff's claim is made up of balance of $672.12, for materials and factory 
work furnished by him. and a claim of $685.55 for materials furnished by the 
Detroit Lumber Company, which claim was assigned to him. 

The record discloses that on or before March 10, 1900, the school board let the con- 
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tract to Ballman and Wellman for the construction of the schoolhoose. Before the 
contract was signed the contractors were required to give bonds. These bonds 
were executed by Ballman and Wellman as principals, and by John Jay and Charles 
Baxter as sureties, before Mr. Eugene Clajkson, a notary public, and attorney at 
law, at Detroit, Michigan, on March 10th, 1900, the sureties Justifying under oath 
that they resided in Windsor, Ontario, but owned property in the County of Wayne, 
Michigan, sufficient to fully cover the amount of the bonds. After being so executed 
' the bonds were mailed to the board of trustees at Harbor Beach tor their approval. 
The trustees before taking action on the bonds, sent Matthew D. Wagner, the 
director of the district, to investigate the matter. He went to Port Huron and 
called on the architect of the building, and together they went to the office of a 
lawyer of that city, who had drawn the contracts and bonds. A question was raised 
between Mr. Wagner and the lawyer as to whether the sureties owning property, 
as they had sworn, in the county of Wayne, made the bond signed by them a valid 
bond, though they were not residents of the state. Mr. Wagner was advised that 
as the sureties had qualified that they had property in the county of Wayne that 
though they lived in Canada their bonds were perfectly good, and the board would 
only do its duty by accepting them. Mr. Wagner then saw the lawyer before whom 
the bonds were signed and was assured by him that the bonds were executed be- 
fore him and that the sureties Justified before him as stated in the bond. 

Mr. Wagner upon his return to Harbor Beach reported to the board what he had 
learned, and advised the board that he thought it safe to accept the bonds. The 
board voted to do so, and March 15th signed the contract, and sent a copy of it to 
the contractors. On the 16th of March Mr. Wagner wrote the sureties in the name 
of the school district, directing his letter to them at Windsor, calling their atten- 
tion to the fact that it had the two bonds, and that it had been assured by Mr. 
Clarkson, the notary public, that the sureties affirmed they owned "unencumbered 
property in Wayne county, to the value of the bonds, so we have accepted you as 
bondsmen. Is Mr. Clarkson's understanding of the matter correct?" 

The contractors entered upon their work on the 19th of March. Mr. Baxter re- 
plied to the letter of March 16th, under date of March 20th, saying the notary had 
made a mistake "as I have no propeity in Wayne County, but have property to the 
value in Windsor, Canada." The bonds and contract were pasted in a book and 
the letter of March 20th was pasted under them in the same book. Sometime the 
last of June or earjy in July the plaintiff made investigation into the financial 
standing of the contractors; at this time he had furnished about |600 worth of 
materials and work and had been paid about three hundred dollars. Afterwards 
pa3rment3 were made to him amounting to about eleven hundred dollars. He had 
an interview with the architect at Port Huron, who suggested to him he had better 
go to Harbor Beach and look the papers over and satisfy himself as to the respon- 
sibility of the contractors. He went to Harbor Beach and the book in which the 
contracts and bonds and Mr. Baxter's letter were pasted, was given to him by Mr. 
Wagner, and he made such examination of them as he desired. He admitted on the 
trial that he saw the bonds and the contract, but claimed he did not look over any 
other papers on that page. 

At the time this suit was brought, the school district had paid the contractors all 
but about thirty dollars of the contract price. The plaintiff had not attempted to 
collect the balance due him from the contractors or from the makers of the bond. 

The first question to be decided is, are the defendants liable because of a failure 
to comply with the statute in taking the bonds which were taken by them? The 
cases cited by plaintiff of Owen vs. Hill, 67 Mich., 48; Plummer vs. Kennedy, 72 id., 
295; Wells vs. Board of Education, 78 id., 260. and Weinberg vs. Regents, 97 id., 
246, were all cases where no bond in fact was given. In the case before us the 
board of trustees undertook to comply with the provisions of the statute and before 
accepting the bonds sought counsel as to their duty. It was not until after the 
bonds had been accepted and the contract signed, that the board learned from one 
of the sureties his property was not in this state, but in Windsor, he at the same 
time saying he had property of the requisite value in Windsor. 

The record is clear, we think, that the board acted in good faith, meaning to com- 
ply with the provisions of the law. In Owen vs. Hill, 67 Mich.. 43. Justice Cham- 
plin, who wrote the opinion in which it was held the trustees would be liable for 
not taking the bond required by the statute, used the following language: 

"The mere act of requiring a bond is a ministerial act involving no discretion 
and consequently no Judicial functions. In addition to requiring the bond the law 
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requires that they shall fix the amount in which the bond shall be given, and second 
they shall pass upon the sufficiency of the sureties. These two requirements doubt- 
less inyolve in a limited measure the exercise of judicial functions. I do not think 
these functions are so connected with the ministerial duty of requiring the bond as 
to be inseparable, nor do I think that the performance of one involves the exercise 
of the other. In neglecting to require a bond at all, the board neglected the per- 
formance of a plain ministerial duty imposed by statute and it is well settled that 
when the law casts any duty upon a person which he refuses or fails to perform, 
he is answerable in damages to those whom his refusal or failure injures." . . . 
"But whether the whole transaction of requiring the bond and its approval be 
looked upon as involving the exercise of judicial functions, I am still of the opinion 
that defendants would be liable for an entire neglect to attempt the performance of 
the duty required by statute. It is a general principle that courts or officers exer- 
cising judicial functions shall not be held liable for any error of judgment. There 
is a distinction, however, between cases where parties invested with discretionary 
authority exercise it to the injury of an individual, and where they neglect to ex- 
ercise it at all." 

This indicates very clearly that while the board might be liable for neglect to act 
at all, that if they had in good faith attempted to comply with the statute, there 
would be no liability. There is no safety in any other rule. It is for the board to 
determine the amount for which the bond shall be given, and the sufficiency of the 
sureties. In deciding these essentials it is acting at least quasi judicially, and for 
an error of judgment its members are not to be mulcted in damages. In Reed vs. 
Conway, 20 Mo., 22, it is said: 

"I do not think it necessary to cite further authorities to support the general 
proposition I laid down, viz.: That where a ministerial officer does an act as a 
Judge, or does a judicial act, which is within his power and jurisdiction, then, 
although an injury may arise to another, yet such officer is not liable to a 
civil action by the injured party, unless it be proved that the act was wilful and 
malicious. The cases from Denio go further, and exempt such officer thus acting 
from all liability to civil action, however malicious or corrupt his motives. With- 
out agreeing to or dissenting from the views of the court in the two cases last 
cited, the authority of the highest courts in England and our country, will bear out 
the proposition that the ministerial officer, acting judicially within his jurisdicton* 
is not liable, unless his acts be wilful and malicious." 

See the many cases cited therein, also Edward vs. Ferguson, 73 id., 686; Chamber- 
lin vs. Clayton, 66 la., 331, and cases there cited. Having reached this conclusion 
it is not necessary to say whether defendants are relieved from liability because 
the plaintiff before furnishing the material and doing the factory work for which 
he sues, knew what bond had been taken and who the sureties were, and that they 
were non-residents of the state. Nor is it necessary for us to decide whether 
plaintiff was bound to make an effort to collect his claim against the principal con- 
tractors, before bringing this suit. 

Judgment is affirmed. The other justices concurred. 



PAMPHLETS ISSUED DUEING THE YEAR. 



SCHOOL GROUNDS AND SCHOOLHOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 
INSTITUTE OUTLINE. 
PIONEER DAY PROGRAM. 



SCHOOL YARDS AND SCHOOLHOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 



In the report of this Department for 1894, a somewhat detailed state- 
ment was made in regard to school architectare. The many inquiries 
received during the past year indicate that there is a growing interest 
in these matters^ and to assist in improving our schools along sanitary 
and architectural lines the following suggestions, plans, and sketches 
have been prepared. In doing this we have kept in mind the fact that ex- 
pensive buildings and decorations are not needed; that we need service- 
ftble buildings, and the least expense commensurate with the healthful 
development of our children. 

It is impossible to furnish detailed plans to cover every possible case, 
and we shall confine the work almost entirely to rural school condi- 
tions. 

BCHOOIi BITS. 

In selecting a site, the size, soil, drainage, elevation and convenience 
of approach should be considered. No school site ought to contain less 
than one acre, and two acres is none too large. The soil should be dry 
and porous and if not naturally, should be artificially drained. The 
frontage should be about two-thirds of the depth of the lot. The site 
selected should be the brightest, most healthful, and most beautiful 
spot to be found near the center of the district. Natural beauty of 
surrounding should be secured if possible. A community cannot afford 
to sacrifice quality of soil, sightliness, elevation, and drainage to the 
single item of central location. The site should be elevated but not on 
a bleak hill, the lot highest where the school building is located and 
gently sloping away from it. The house should be back of the center 
of the lot with the playground in the front, or it may be in front of the 
center with the playground in the rear. The best place for the wood 
house is in the rear of the schoolhouse, or at the side as circumstances 
permit. No trees should be within fifty feet of the school building. 
The area at the sides of the building should be reserved for fiower 
gardens, and a row of trees be planted around the lot. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

Our law now requires that the school board shall provide a water 
supply. They may rent the use of a well at some adjacent farmhouse, 
or put down a bored well. No open well should be permitted on the 
school grounds. 

8 
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OUTBUILDINGS. 

For rural schools the outbuildings should be located in the rear cor- 
ners of the lot and neyer side by side. For the average school they 
should not be more than six feet square and seven and one-half feet 
high and should be thoroughly sand painted inside and outside^ and 
enclosed by a tight board fence seven feet high. The vault may be of 
cement or brick and open at the rear for convenience in cleaning. 
Proper urinals should be provided in the boys' closet. The yault and 
urinals should be thoroughly cleaned at least twice each year and 
thoroughly dusted with dry coal ashes and chloride ^f lime. It is the 
duty of the director to attend to this matter. 

SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The foundation walls should be of stone laid in cement with venti- 
lators on each of the four sides when there is no basement; these venti- 
lators may be three inch tile extending through the wall. 

The walls should extend three feet above ground. In every case 
it would be highly advisable to have a basement under the entire 
building which may be partitioned for a furnace room, a workshop and 
kitchen. A single manual training outfit, costing from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars, ought to be placed in the workshop, where the boys 
may learn the use of the common tools and often make apparatus for 
use in the school. A cook stove and a few kitchen utensils will give 
the teacher and the girls an opportunity for cooking warm dinners and 
gaining some wholesome lessons in domestic economy. This is prac- 
tical education and can be secured at very small cost. The remainder 
of the room may be used for a playroom on stormy days. A table on 
which lunches may be spread should be built on one side of the play- 
room. This basement should be eight feet high, fioored with cement. 
It would be an excellent plan to build in the walls of the schoolroom 
cupboards or cases with glass doors for books, specimens of various 
kinds, pioneer relics, and apparatus. 

The exterior of the building should be simple in construction and 
without unnecessary ornamentation. 

COLOR OF EXTERIOR. 

It would not be advisable to have all buildings of the same color. I 
would suggest the following: 

The colonial style — light yellow with white trimmings; gray tints 
with dark trimmings; light yellow with dark green trimmings; plain 
white with green blinds. 

SIZE OF SCHOOLROOM. 

In general the width should be two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
length. A room 24x32 should be twelve feet high. Generally the 
height of a schoolroom should be more than eleven feet and less than 
fifteen feet. 

The floor area should be sufficient to give each child not less than 
twenty-five square feet of surface, and he should have not less than 300 
cubic feet of space. 
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The teacher's desk should be at the side of the room which is not pro- 
vided with windows. 

WINDOWS. 

All things considered, it is best to have a schoolhoase face the sooth 
or west. In this way the windows may be on the east and north, or 
west and north sides, thus avoiding the glare of sunlight. The win- 
dows should be provided with opaque shades of a color to harmonize 
with the finish of the room. The windows should be grouped close to- 
gether to avoid cross lights, and so far as possible be placed in the wall 
at the left of the pupils when seated. The rear window on this side 
should be near the rear wall and the front window opposite the front 
desks. The windows should extend to the ceiling and down to a level 
with the pupils' eyes when seated. There may be windows in the rear 
wall or in side wall when necessary. 

The area of glass in a schoolroom should be equal to one-fifth of the 
floor space; i. e., if the room is 24x32 there are 768 square feet in the 
fioor, and there should be 153 square feet of glass in windows. Four 
windows seven and one-half or eight feet long, and three feet wide 
should be grouped in the side wall; and three of the same size in the 
rear, or four on the opposite side when it is deemed best to have the 
windows in the side walls. No windows should be placed where child- 
ren must face them when seated at their desks. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

It is preferable to have all blackboards of slate, at least forty-two 
inches wide and placed on all the walls where there are no windows. 
In rural schoolhouses the lower edge of the board should be within 
twenty-eight inches of the floor. In grammar and high schoolrooms it 
should be about three feet from the floor. 

FLOORS. 

These should be of hardwood, maple, narrow-sawed, preferred. All 
floors should be double, and deadened by placing building paper or other 
material between. 

DESKS. 

Single adjustable desks should be furnished in all schoolrooms. The 
seat and back of desk should flt the child's body and permit the feet to 
touch squarely on the floor. Beats of the same size should be placed 
in the same row with aisles from thirty inches to three feet in width. 

At least three sizes of desks are needed in every rural schoolroom. 
No. 2 for the older pupils, No. 3 for intermediate and No. 5 for the 
young children. The desks for small children should be so placed that 
the edge of the desk in front of the child is nine inch^ from the back 
of bis seat. For intermediate grades this space should be ten to eleven 
inches, and for higher grades twelve to thirteen inches. In the average 
schoolroom light-colored desks are preferable, as they harmonize easier 
with other furnishings. The cherry, or dark-colored desks should be 
used only in rooms that are very light. 
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VENTILATION. 

In single room school buildings, a simple and effective mode of sup- 
plying fresh air is to have an air-tight galvanized iron, or other metallic 
conduit, extending from the outer air, where its openings are covered 
with strong wire netting, through foundation walls under the floor to be- 
neath the stove, then up through the floor, closely connecting with the 
galvanized iron, or zinc jacket, surrounding the stove except for the 
fuel and draft entrances. 

This fresh air conduit should be large enough to supply 3,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour to each occupant of the room, when the natural 
movement of the air is less, rapid, that is when the temperature of the 
outdoor air is only about ten degrees lower than that of the indoor air. 
The sizes of the flues for the supply of fresh air and the removal of 
vitiated air should be about the same, and should be determined by the 
number of persons who will occupy the room, and not by the cubical 
contents or floor space of the room. The minimum floor space of 26 
sq. ft. should be provided for each occupant. A room 24x32 ft. should 
accommodate about thirty persons; and according to the standard just 
given, they would require a total of 62,000 cubic feet of fresh air per 
hour. These figures are in accordance with the plans of our best archi- 
tects and health officers^ but in a rural schoolroom, where the doors 
are frequently open and stand open during intermissions, a larger num- 
ber of pupils can be safely seated in a room of the size indicated. As* 
suming the height of the ventilating shaft for this room, measure^ from 
the floor level of the room to the top of the shaft above roof to be 25 feet, 
the fresh air and ventilating flues should be about 30 inches in dia- 
meter, if circular, or 35 inches square. 

The ventilating shaft must be warmed in order to be of much value, 
and for this reason it should be built in connection with the chimney. 
The smoke flue may be made of tile placed inside the ventilating shaft, 
or it may be built at one side, a thin partition between. The ventila- 
ting shaft should open into the room at the floor by a register. If pos- 
sible the opening from the shaft into th^ room should be made larger 
than the inside measurement of the shaft, that is, from the shaft to the 
interior of the wall, the surface should slant outward, so that a register 
built in the wall is one-third larger than the area of the shaft, the 
register being thus wider than the shaft, and should not be over 16 inches 
in width up and down. No register should be wider than this, because 
we desire to remove the lowest stratum of air, which is the coldest and 
most likely to obtain objectionable dust. In many localities, it would 
be just as cheap and much more effective to have a furnace instead of a 
stove, and in this case the ventilating shafts may be built the same as 
indicated Above. 

INTERIORS. 

In single room buildings the halls should be at least eight feet square 
and hallways in two or three-room buildings should be sufficiently wide 
to admit two files of marching students. The wardrobes should be 
large enough to allow a separate hook for the wraps of each child. 
These rooms should l)e well ventilated, and warmed in the winter. 

The stairs should be from five to seven feet wide, according to the 
number of children and number of rooms. The risers not less than five 
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nor more than seven inches high, and the treads twelve inches wide. 
There should be as few turns as possible and the staircase should be so 
arranged as to permit a teacher to command it from one position. 

In many instances we have fine looking school buildings on the out- 
side but when we go within we find improper lighting, no ventilation, 
poor heating facilities, and no attempt ^t wall decoration. 

The exterior should be as attractive as the means of the community 
will warrant, but it is much more important that attention be given to 
proper interior conditions. 

All woodwork should be plain so as to afford the least possible op- 
portunity for accumulation of dust. The doors, wainscoting, and other 
wood work should be of oak, birch or hard pine, finished in the natural 
color. The wood should be "filled" and varnished, then rubbed to re- 
move the shiny surface. 

COLORS FOR INTERIOR. 

A pleasing interior depends more upon the coloring than upon 
any other single feature. The fioor should be the darkest surface in the 
room, except the blackboards; and the wainscoting, if it must be painted, 
should be several shades lighter than the floor. A good color for the 
wainscoting is produced by putting a small amount of raw sienna and 
chrome yellow with white paint, thus giving what painters call "cream 
white." The mouldings and finishing board of wainscoting should be 
darker or a light brown. 

' The wall spaces not occupied by blackboard or wainscoting may be 
tinted a light cream, very light gray, blue gray, olive green, or light buff. 
In all cases the tints should be of the lightest and most delicate shades. 
It is a good plan to have a border around the walls near the ceiling. 
This may simply.be a band of darker color than the wall and of a shade 
that will harmonize^ from two inches to six inches wide and from twelve 
inches to eighteen inches below the ceiling. In place of this band, a 
moulding may be fastened to the wall from which pictures may be hung. 
Above this band or moulding the tint should shade from the wall color 
to that of the ceiling. 

AH mouldings and borders should be darker than the ground work. 
If the walls must be papered, the same plan of shading should be ob- 
served. The ceiling should be a very delicate cream tint, light buff, or 
light green. The color of the walls should harmonize with the wood- 
work, either by analogy or contrast. The window shades should be of 
the same tint as the "v^rrJls or slightly darker. The harmony of color 
should be preserved with reference to the lighting of the room. If the 
light is strong, darker shades should be used. With a north or east 
light **warm'' colors such as light cream or light orange will give the 
impression of warmth to the otherwise cold blue of the air. 

This matter of finishing should receive the most careful study by 
architects and building committees, bearing in mind that trying colors, 
such as the strong tones of blue, and any hue of violet or red, should al- 
ways be avoided. 

School officers should insist upon having the interior of the school- 
rooms properly arranged, tinted and decorated, and these matters 
should never be entrusted to a novice, nor should prejudice or economy 
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be permitted to work irreparable injury to the eyesight or health of the 
children. 

The following cuts are "made from buildings actually constructed and 
tested. The single room buildings may be erected for from |600 to 
$1,200; the two-room buildings for $1,600 to $3,500; and the three-room 
buildings for $2,500 to $4,000. Any school board selecting a plan can 
have an architect prepare specifications as to material and cost. 
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Cuts 7 and 8 give front and side rlew of building In district No. 4, Moscow township, Hillsdale Co. 

Floor plan, see Fig. No. 9. 
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Fig. No. 18. 
See floor plan outs Nos. 19 and 20. 




Flif. No. lO.-SIDE VIEW OF BUILDIN(3 IN OSCIOLA COUNTY. 
Floor plan, see cut No. 11. 
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Floor plan of out No. 12. 
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INTRODUCTION. ♦ 

Lansing, Mich., March 1, 1902. 

The teachers' institute has a definite purpose. This puropse is the 
better preparation of the rural and village teacher. While the better 
preparation may include study in academic lines, the institute has no 
excuse for its existence as a mere school. It is not for the purpose of 
teaching those branches which the teacher is to teach. The purpose 
is broader ^and deeper.. It deals not with pupils but with teachers. 
However immature, however poorly equipped in literary lines the mem- 
bers of any institute may be, the instructor of the institute must meet 
and treat them as teachers. ^^Better preparation/' then, means the 
vitalizing and strengthening of those qualities necessary to the teacher'a 
success. 

Three things should characterize the work in an institute. It should 
be inspirational; it should be professional; and it should be academic. 
In short, the institute is the rural teacher's normal school, and should 
so far as possible symbolize in all its departments of work the normal 
idea. 

The inspirational element in the institute is of the utmost importance. 
It is the soul, the throbbing life, of every successful institute and of 
every successful school; and without it professional skill and academic 
knowledge are nearly worthless for the real ends of education. The 
work of every institute instructor, whether professional or academic, 
should posFess this element of inspiration, this uplifting power. Emer- 
son says, ^'Enthusiasm is the height of man; it is the passing from the 
human to the divine." 

The institute of today is an evolution. Michigan has been the whole 
length of the line. ^Ve have had the lecture institute, the method insti- 
tute, and the review institute. Each of these has merit, but each falls 
short of reaching the ideal institute. We have, however, from our 
experience been able to select from each its elements of value and com- 
bine them, forming an ideal institute. This ideal is an institute of three 
or four weeks in which all three ideas — inspiration, profession, and edu- 
cation — are incorporated. 

It is not possible, however, to have a long institute every year in a 
county, and probably not advisable. We have therefore planned to have 
the three ideas exemplified in the three kinds of institutes: The three- 
day which should be distinctively ins>pirational ; the five-day or eight-day 
which should be distinctively professional, but include the inspirational 
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element; and the long-term institute which should be distinctively aca- 
demic, but include both the inspirational and the professional ideas. 

The term academic institute, however, should not be thought of exclu- 
sively as a school of reviews. Only so far as academic work can supple- 
ment the work of the public schools in classifying and illustrating 
principles, and class exercises can be made to show the application of 
pedagogy to actual school work, should review classes be carried on. 
That such work will better prepare for teachers^ examinations there 
is no doubt, but that this is an incident of the academic institute and 
not its purpose should be ever kept in mind. 

THB OUTLINES. 

The summer institutes for 1902 are mostly for five or eight days. For 
this reason this outline of subjects is much briefer than those hereto- 
fore prepared. However, more work is given than can usually be 
accomplished, the thought being to outline the more important topics 
of each subject, leaving instructors, commissioners, and teachers to 
determine which parts of a subject are most valuable for each particular 
institute. The outlines are also more specific than heretofore, not so 
much as a gtiide to the instructor, as for the use of teachers in their 
schools. 

THE PROGRAM. 

The program suggested is made for an institute divided into sections. 
Arithmetic, reading, grammar, language, geography, and United States 
history are to be considered as the essential subjects this year. In shaping . 
the work to suit the particular needs of any county, these should not be 
dropped from the program, but, where there are not workers enough to 
carry all the subjects, selections may be made from the remaining sub- 
jects outlined. 

The topics mentioned for pedagogy should be discussed. Two periods 
are given each day for the discussion of such other topics as may be 
chosen. A suggeFtive list is given on pages 10 and 11. 

SECTIONS IN AN INSTITUTE. 

The institute should be seotionized for three reasons only : 
First, — To give different subjects for different teachers. 
Second, — To give different grade of work for different teachers. 
Third, — Be/!ause the session rooms are too small to accommodate all. 

The practice of having an instructor go from section to section and 
give the identical instruction in each is a waste of time and energy. 
This should not be done except in the third case above. 

There are so many views regarding the proper Eectionizing of an insti- 
tute that a suggestive section program is given on page 11. This is made 
on the basis of three workers, and should be modified in the case of two 
workers. However, the Department's idea of the section institute may 
be gathered from the above. 

. SECOND GRADE SUBJECTS. 

WhilA the program contemplates a section institute^ second grade 
classes should not be allowed to interfere with the regular discussions 
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and method work. They should be held at the time of some third grade 
exercise which a second grade applicant is not supposed to need. 

THB STUDY PERIOD. 

The academic work of the institute presupposes preparation on the 
part of teachers. But they must have time for such preparation. 
Usually teachers are expected to do the most of their studying mornings 
and evenings. There are many teachers, however, who do not do this, 
with the result that they come to recitations unprepared and the only 
help they get is such as they may absorb during the class exercises. To 
prevent this condition, there should be at least two %tudy hours during 
tie day. To make this possible, we suggest that teachers be allowed to 
take only three or four subjects, and further we would not object to 
having four instead of five recitation periods, the open period being for 
study by the entire institute. The sectioning of the institute can also 
be so made that nearly every teacher can have at least one period for 
study during the session. 

The study room should be in charge of one of the instructors, or of 
the commissioner, so that no teacher will be prevented from studying. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Teachers should bring such text-books as are most generally in use 
in the county, and the instructors should become sufficiently familiar 
with such books to assign workable lessons in them. 

THE STATE MANUAL AND COURSE OF STUDY. 

The State Manual and Course of Study should be carefully studied 
and discussed. There is often a great lack of intelligent use of this 
valuable aid to the rural teacher. The program contemplates an exercise 
daily in this very important subject. The commissioner often chooses 
to take charge of this part of the program. Reference to the Manual 
and Course of Study should also be frequently made by the instructors. 

ADDITIONAL TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

Individual Assistance — Its needs and dangers. 

The Recitation. 

The Teacher Socially. 

The Question and Answer. 

Training the Senses. 

The Emotions. 

Ventilation and Sanitation. 

Waste in School Work. 

Discipline. 

Imitation. 

The Library. 

The Commissioner. 

Schoolroom Decoration. 

Reports and Records. 

Seat Work. 
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SECTION PROGRAM. 



9:15 

9:45 

10:15 

11:00 



11:^0 
1:45 
2:15 
3:30 



Miss B. 



Physiology. 
Primary Reading 



Language 

Primary Geography, 
Numbers , 



Mr. C 



Arithmetic. 
Pedagogy. 



Selected Topics 
Grammar. 

Algebra. 



Mr. H. 



Botany. 



Advanced Read- 
ing and Litera- 
ture. 

Physics. 
Geography. 
U. S. History. 



Commissioner. 



Civil Government 



General Talks. 



PROGRAM. 



8:45 


Opening. 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


9:10 


Arithmetic. 


Primary. 


Fundamental 
Processes. 


Fractions. 


Percentage. 


9:45 


Civil Gov- 
emme n t — 


Functions. 


Types, 


Citizenship. 


Taxes. 


10:15 


Physiology. 
Pedagogy. 


Attention. 


The Recita- 


Individual As- 


Sense Percep- 








tion. 


sistance. 


tion. 


10:46 


Recess. 










11:00 


Reading. 


The Voice. 


Expres s i o n 












and Articu- 


Figures and 


Study of a 








lation. 


Exercises. 


Classic. 


11:30 


Discussions. 


Subject selected 


by the instructor. 





12:00 Noon intermission. 



1:30 
1:45 

2:15 

2:45 

3:15 
3:30 


Opening. 
Grammar. 

Geography. 

Methods. 

Recess. 
U.S. History. 


Educational 
Value and 
Purpose. 

Discussions. 

Beginners. 
Purpose. 


Conjugation. 

Methods. 
Beginners. 

Methods. 


Comparison. 

Field Geogra- 
phy. 

Intermediate 
Reading. 

Time, Place. 


Nominatives 
and Objec- 
tives. 

Apparatus. 

Language. 

Colonial or 
Territorial. 


4:00 


General Discussion. Topics c] 


bosen from the outlines by teachers. 
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PROGRAM. 



8:45 


Friday. 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Second Grade 
Subjects. 


9:10 


PercentAge. 


Measurements. 


The Circle. 


Miscellaneous. 




9:45 


Questions of 
the day. 


The President. 


Congress. 


The Judiciary. 


Gen. His- 
tory. 


10:15 
10:45 


Ideals. 
Recess. 


Morals and 
Manners. 


Memory and 
Imagination. 


Great Educa- 
tors, Froebel, 
Horace Mann. 


Botany. 


11:00 


Study of a 
Classic. 


Contest in Pro- 
nunciation. 


Contest in 
Spelling. 


Penmanship, 
Libraries. 




11:30 


Discussions. 


Subject selected by the instructor. 



12:00 Noon intermission. 



1:30 


Opening. 










1:45 


Infinitives 
and Parti- 
ciples. 


Analysis. 


VaryingSyn- 
tax of Words. 


False Syntax. 




2:15 


Apparatus. 


Agriculture. 


Mining. 


Our New Pos- 
sessions. 


Algebra. 


2:45 


Numbers. 


Selected. 


Selected. 


Selected. 




3:15 


Recess. 










3:30 


The Revolu- 
tion. 


CriUcal Period. 


Growth. 


Growth. 


Physics. 


4:00 


General discussion. Topics chosen from the outlines by teachers. 



Notes.— The '^Methods'' should include some class exercises. 
Daily exercises in marching or calisthenics will do much to enliven the work. 
One period, at least, should be given to nature study and one to music. 
12 
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(d) Counting: uniting and separating by I's, 2*8, Z% etc. 

(1) Pupils illustrate with objects how numbers may grow; first 

by I's, then by 2*8, 3'8. etc. 

(2) Pupils subtract by I's. then 2'6, 3'8, etc. 

(3) Study relations of numbers of objects. 

(4) Develop from these exercises multiplication and divlalon, 

i.e.» three 2'8 are 6; 2 is contained in 6 three times 
because two objects can be taken away from six objects 
three times. 

(e) Finding a half, a third, a fourth of a number of objects. Illustrate 

by examples. 

(f) Figures applied to objects. — Hand work, or manual training. 

NOTB.— A digit should mean a number of things, i. e.. pupils should constantly handle objeots while 
using the digits until they image them. 

WEDNESDAY. 

' (g) Exercise in imaging, 
(h) Signs: -h, — , X, h-. 
(i) Mathematical facts committed to memory. 
(1) "The 46 combinations" as follows: — 



2=1+1; 3=2+1; 4= j |+|; 5= ) |+1; «= | ^2. 



etc. 



NoTB.~From these examples the "46 combinations" should be worked out by the teachers and 
submitted for inspection. Notice that these are the possible additiont only of any two digits. 

(J) Other possible combinations of any two digits. Tliese should be 
arranged according to some system. The following is suggested: — 

(2+3=5 j 5—2=3 

} 3+2=5 } 6— .3=2 

j 2X3=6 j 6+2=3 j i of 6=3 

I 3X2=6 } 6+3=2 } I of 6=2, etc. 

(See Manual and Course of Study.) 

It is a good plan to give the convene in each case so that the pupil may see the relations of 
these processes. 

The teachers should work out these for the Inspection of the instructor. There are 86 of these 
groupi of combinations. 

II. OxnxnTES. 

1. Discuss various methods of subtracting when figure of subtrahend exceeds 
corresponding figure of minuend. 



First Method. 


Second Method. 


Third Method. 


8 7 


6 


5 


8 


7 


6 


5 


8 


7 


6 5 


6 8 


3 


9 


6 


8 


3 


9 


6 


8 


3 9 


•J 00 


»^ 


fO 


-J 


00 


M 


-1 


OD 


.•^ CO 


^^ '^ 


^^ 


,^ 


^^ 


1.^ 


p^ 


►J» 


» 


52 


P P 


3 3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


a 







B B 


g 


g 


5 


3 


B 


5 








00 s 


o> 


M 

W 


00 


N-4 

-J 


Vt 




T 


7 


2 T 


i ; 


i 


3 


§ 


s 


3 


i 


i 


! 


5 I 


1 9 


2 


6 


1 


9 


2 


6 


00 


-J 


Oi cJi 



NOTB.— Ascertain how teachers themselves subtrsct in actual work. Suggest that they iuTestl- 
gate the method of accountants in the business houses of tbe town. Deduce from the investigation 
which is the TenXlj practical method, and teach pupils by that method regardless of fine-spun theories. 

2. Discuss principle upon which each method is based. 
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3. Multiplication and Its check: — 

(a) The formal process should be taught while teaching "combina- 

tions." 

(See Manual and Course of Study, Second Grade.) 

(b) Discuss meaning of 3X4 with reference to which is multiplier. 

(c) Discuss the question of the concrete and abstract in multiplication. 

4. Division and its check: — 

(a) Discuss: — 

(1) 125^16. 

(2) % of 125. 
(8) 18-^1%. 
(4) |%-^-|2. 

eS) 12^3 and Va of 12, 
(6) I12-S-3. 

FRIDAY. 

(b) The formal process. 

(c) Principles of division. 

(d) Problems: — 

(1) Given divisor, quotient, and remainder to find dividend. 

(2) Given dividend, quotient, and remainder to find divisor. 

(3) Given product of all other factors but one to find the miss- 

ing factor, etc. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

III. Fbactzons. 

1. The two concepts of a fraction. The "broken object" and "an indicated 
division." — Definition carefully worked out. 

Note.— Teacbera shonld prepare circular discs about three inches in diameter, and with 
tbem show the following, i^Wng reasons based upon the definition :— 

(1) Use of discs: — 

(a) % shown as 4ths, Sths, 16ths, etc. 

(b) % shown as 3rds, 6th8, 9ths, 12ths, etc. 

(c) ^ shown as Sths, 12ths, 16ths, etc. 



(d) 



fA ' 



(e) % shown as Sths, 12ths, 16ths, etc. 

(f) Operations reversed, 20ths, 16ths, 12ths, Sths, shown 
as 4ths, etc. 

(2) Uniting and subtracting. — Hand-work, or objects to illustrate 

(manual training) followed by analysis. 

(3) Multiplying:— 

(a) By an integer. — Handwork, or objects. (Manual 

training.) 

(b) Discuss the following: — ^With the concept of a frac- 

tion as "one or more of the equal parts of a unit," 
can you multiply by a fraction? 

(4) Dividing: — ^Finding how many times one quantity can be 

taken from another. — shortened subtraction. 

(a) By a fraction less than the dividend. With this con- 

cept of division, can the less be divided by the 
greater? Discuss. 

(b) Partitive division,— as % of 12; Vi of %, etc. Is this 

a short method of subtraction? Hand-work, or 
objects to illustrate, foUotoed by analysis. 



WEDNESDAY. 



IV; MiscnLANEors. 
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(d) Counting: uniting and separating by I's, 2*8, 3'8, etc. 

(1) Pupils illustrate with objects how numbers may grow; first 

by I's, then by 2% 3's, etc. 

(2) Pupils subtract by I's, then 2*8, S's, etc. 

(3) Study relations of numbers of objects. 

(4) Develop from these exercises multiplication and divlBton, 

i.e., three 2's are 6; 2 is contained in 6 three times 
because two objects can be taken away from six objects 
three times. 

(e) Finding a half, a third, a fourth of a number of objects. Illustrate 

by examples. 

(f) Figures applied to objects. — Hand work, or manual training. 

NOTB.— A digit should mean a number of things, i. e.. pupils should eonstsntly handle objeets while 
using the digits until they image them. 

WEDNESDAY. 

* (g) Exercise in imaging, 
(h) Signs: +, — , X. -*-. 
(i) Mathematical facts committed to memory. 
(1) "The 46 combinations" as follows: — 



2=1+1; 3=2+1; 4= j |+^; 5= | *+J; 6= ] 4+2. etc. 



h^-\^r 



NOTB.— Prom these examples the "46 combinations" should be worked out by the teachers and 
submitted for inspection. Notice that these are the possible odMHont only of any two digits. 

(j) Other possible combinations of any two digits, lliese should be 
arranged according to some system. The following is suggested: — 

J 2+3=5 J 5—2=3 

} 3+2=5 } 5-.3=2 

j 2X3=6 J 6-1-2=3 j i of 6=3 

} 3X2=6 I 6-1-3=2 } i of 6=2, etc. 

(See Manual and Ck>urse of Study.) 

It is a good plan to give the convtrte In each case so that the pupil may see the relations of 
these processes. 

The teachers should work out these for the inspection of the instructor. There are 86 of these 
group$ ot combinations. 

II. Otttukes. 

1. Discuss various methods of subtracting when figure of subtrahend exceeds 
corresponding figure of minuend. 

First Method. Second Method. Third Method. 

8765 8765 8765 

6839 6839 6839 



^"^22 2222 SSgg 

i i i i I I i i ^ ^ p. a 



OS! oo^cg; ii2_ 



3333 3333 3^3« 

1926 1926 oD^doS; 

Non.— Ascertain how teachers them selves subtract in actual work. Suggest that they luTestl- 
gate the method of accountants In the business houses of tbe town. Deduce from the investigation 
which is the rt^Uj pr<ictical method, and teach pupils by that method regardless of fine-spun theories. 

2. DlBCUBB principle upon which each method is based. 
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3. Multiplication and its check: — 

(a) The formal process should be taught while teaching "combina- 

tions." 

(See Manual and Course of Study, Second Grade.) 

(b) Discuss meaning of 3X4 with reference to which is multiplier. - 

(c) Discuss the question of the concrete and abstract in multiplication. 

4. Diyision and its check: — 

(a) Discuss: — 

(1) 125^5. 

(2) % of $25. 

(3) $8+1%. 

(4) |%H-|2. 

eS) 12-^-3 and % of 12. 
(6) 112-^3. 

FRIDAY. 

(b) The formal process. 

(c) Principles of diyision. 

(d) Problems: — 

(1) Given divisor, quotient, and remainder to find dividend. 

(2) Given dividend, quotient, and remainder to find divisor. 

(3) Given product of all other factors but one to find the miss- 

ing factor, etc. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

III. Fractions. 

1. The two concepts of a fraction. The "broken object" and "an indicated 
division." — ^Definition carefully worked out. 

Note.— TMchen ihonM prepare circular discs about three Inches in diameter, and with 
tkem show the following, giving reasons based upon the definition :— 

(1) Use of discs: — 

(a) 1^ shown as 4ths, 8ths, 16ths, etc. 

(b) % shown as 3rd8, 6ths, 9ths, 12ths, etc. 

(c) ^ shown as 8ths, 12th8, IGths, etc. 

(d) */« shown as 8ths, 12ths, 16ths, etc. 

(e) % shown as Sths, 12ths, 16ths, etc. 

(f) Operations reversed, 20ths, 16ths, 12ths, Sths, shown 
as 4th8, etc. 

(2) Uniting and subtracting.— Hand-work, or objects to illustrate 

(manual training) followed by analysis. 

(3) Multiplying:— 

(a) By an integer. — Handwork, or objects. (Manual 

training.) 

(b) Discuss the following: — ^With the concept of a frac- 

tion as "one or more of the equal parts of a unit.'* 
can you multiply by a fractionf 

(4) Dividing: — ^Finding how many times one quantity can be 

taken from another, — shortened subtraction. 

(a) By a fraction less than the dividend. With this con- 

cept of division, can the less be divided by the 
greatert Discuss. 

(b) Partitive division,— as % of 12; V^ of H, etc. U this 

a short method of subtraction? Hand- work, or 
objects to illustrate, followed by analysis. 

WED.NESDAY. 

IV; MisrEfXANEors. 
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MONDAY. 

Intermediate and advanced. 

I. Discussions. 

1. Logical procedure in the study of a topic. 

2. Value of exact reading as an aid in the solution of problems. 

3. Value of explanations and analyses. 

TUESDAY. 

II. Fractions. 

1. Review of principles of division. 

(a) Applications to fractions. 

(1) One-half expressed as 4ths, 6ths, 8ths, etc. 

(2) Thirds expressed as 6ths. 9ths, 12ths, etc. 

(3) Fourths expressed as 8ths, 12ths, 16ths, etc. 
Principle^involved in each case. 

2. Uniting and subtracting. 
S. Multiplying:— 

(a) By integer. 

(b) By fraction. 

Principle involved in each case. 

4. Dividing:— 

(a) By integer. 

(b) By fraction — Principle involved in each case. 

(c) Inverting divisor. 

5. Reducing to common denominator. Principle involved in each case. 

WEDNESDAY. 

III. Analysis. 

1. Reducing to lower and to higher terms. 

2. Reducing to common denominator. 

3. Multiplying:— 

(a) By Integer. 

(b) By fraction. 

4. Dividing:— 

(a) By integer. 

(b) By fraction. 

THURSDAY. 

5. Problems. 

NoTB— These should include such problems as teachers often cannot explain, e. g., labor 
problems, time problems, etc. 

FBmAY. 

IV. Peecentage. 

1. By analysis. — ^Using the.1% method, and also the fraction method. (See 

Manual and Course of Study.) 

(a) To find percentage, profit, loss, etc. 

(b) To find rate. 

(c) To find base, cost, etc. 

MONDAY. 

Percentage continued or Measurements. See introductory remarks. 

2. By principles taught in division: — 

(a) To find product, — ^multiply factors together. 

(b) To find the missing factor, — divide product by factors. 

(c) Rules — Deduced from "a" and *'b": — 

(1) If the percentage is not given, multiply to get it. 

(2) If the percentage is given, divide it by the factors. 

(3) Problems to illustrate. 
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NOTB.— The above reduces the work in percentage to reading the problem correctly. When 
thia la done, the required term will be evident. For such as have not the ablUtr to Tlsuallze 
transactions, the key-hint given below might be need while this power is being developed. 

"Key-hint*^ :— In problems in percentage, the hate follows the word "of.** 

TUESDAT. 

(d) Problems showing applications. 

(1) Commission. 

(2) Profit and Loss. 

(3) Insurance. 

(4) Taxes. 

WEDNESDAY. 

(6) Interest. 

(6) Discount 

(7) Trade discount. 

V. BIbasusxuents. 

1. Teachers should develop with objects square measure and cubic measure 

from linear measure. 

(a) Discuss: '^Length multiplied by breadth gives square contents." 

(b) Have teachers measure and stake out a square rod, and an acre of 

land. Using these as a measure of comparison, estimate the 
areas of certain fields or parts of fields. 

2. Areas. 

(a) Rectangle. 

(b) Parallelogram. 

(c) Triangle. 

(d) Trapezoid. 

TUESDAY. 

VI. The Cibcle. 

(1) Circumference. 

(2) Area 

(a) If radiu8=l. Area^3.1416. 

(b) Areas are as their like measurements squared. 

WEDNESDAY. 

VII. Miscellaneous. 



BOTANY. 

NoTX.— This work should be based upon actual observation as far as possible. 
Instructors will carefully discriminate between those things that may be used in nature 
study, and those things that are wholly scientific. 

Each member of the class should be provided with the following: — 
(DA sharp, thin bladed pocket knife. 

(2) A pair of small forceps for holding parts. 

(3) A hand microscope and some common needles set in bone or wooden 

handles. 
(Old crochet hooks may be utilized for handles.) 

ICONDAY. 

I. Define Botany and Discuss its Utility. 

II. The Cell. 

1. Characteristics of protoplasm: — 

(a) Absorption. 

(b) Excretion. 

(c) Reproduction and growth. 

(d) Powers. 

(e) Contractility. 

(f) Irritability. 
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TUESDAY. 

III. The Flajxt. — ^Kindb, Pasts, Nourishment. 

1. Roots: — 

(a) Kinds. 

(b) Structure. 

WEDNESDAY. 

2. Stems: — 

(a) Form of growth. 

(b) Structure. 

/ X ( Circulation. 
^^' I Storage. 

fd^ J Vernation. 
^ ' \ Arrangement. 

8. Leaves: — 

(a) Uses. 

(b) Forms. 

(c) Velning. 

(d) Movements. 

(e) Peculiar forms and uses. 

(f) Structure. 

(g) Arrangement. 

THURSDAY. 

IV. INFLOBESOENOE. 





1. Position of buds. 

2. Clusters.- 

3. Determinate. 

4. Indeterminate. 




V. 


The Flower. ' 

1. Purpose of iiarts. 

2. Arrangement. 

3. Structure:— 

(a) Perfect 

(b) Imperfect. 

4. FertlUzaUon. 


feiday. 


VI. 


Fruits. 

1. Kinds. 

2. Forms. 

3. Uses. 


MONDAY. 


VII 


. General Study and Obsebv 


ATION. 




1. Weeds. 





2. How plants protect themselves. 

3. Uses of plants by man. 

VIII. Meanino of General Terms used in Classification. 

1. Class. 

2. Order. 

3. Genus. 

4. Species. 

5. Varieties. 
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TUESDAY AND WEDME8DAT. 
IX. GeBMINATION. — ^EXAMPLES. 

1. Bean. 

2. Pea. 

3. Acorn. / 

4. Wheat. 

NoTi.— Study the embryo and its development. These seeds should be planted at the begln- 
nlng of the Institute and obserred as they derelop. 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

The discussion of this sabject should aim at more than a mere textbook knowl- 
edge of constitutions and laws. It should lead the teacher out into the field of the 
why; it should emphasize the necessity of the various departments being inde- 
pendent; It should put befor^ the teacher the necessity of honesty in politics, and it 
should impress upon each teacher the need of his personal contribution to a better 
citizenship by putting into the minds of his pupils correct ideas of government and 
citizenship. 

To this end there should be free discussion. Short papers might be prepared 
upon some of the fundamental principles of our government, or a general discussion 
arranged, etc. It is not so much the conclusions reached as the stirring of the soil 
of thought. 

MONDAY. 

I. Government. 

1. Kinds. 

2. Functions of government: — 

(a) Secure Justice. 

(b) Aid progress. 

(c) Preserve society. 

3. Duties of citizens. 

4. Departments: — 

(a) Legislative. 

(b) Judicial. 

(c) Executive. 

II. Divisions of the Work or Government. 

1. Local government. 

(a) Functions. 

(1) Care of the poor. 

(2) Roads. 

(3) Taxes. 

(4) Election^. 

(5) Schools. 

TUESDAY. 

2. Types: ^Relative importance to each. Growing importance of city. 

(a) Township. 

(b) County. 

(c) City. 

3. Contrast the relation of the government of the township, county, and dty 

to the State; and the government of Michigan to the national government. 

4. Study the growth of the state government with respect to necessary 

changes from eolony to territory, and from territory to state. 
13 
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WEDNESDAY. -" 

III. Citizenship. 

1. What is a citizen? 

2. Distinguish between citizen and alien; between citizen and elector. 

3. How citizenship is secured. 

4. Rights of citizens. 

5. Duties of citizens. 

6. A good citizen. 



AX 

1. 


ES. 

Necessity. 


2. 


Different methods: — 




(a) General. 




(b) Specific. 




(c) Income. 




(d) Single. 


3. 


Essentials of a just tax: — 




(a) Necessary. 




(b) Equitable. 




(c) Shared by all. 



Questions to be Discussed. 

1. Government of our new possessions. 

2. City ownership. 

3. Ship subsidies. 

4. Civil service reform. 

5. Inter ocean canal. 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 
A. EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 



FRIDAY. 

I. President. 

1. How elected. 

2. Term of office. 

3. Eligibility. 

4. Salary. 

5. Powers and duties: — 

(a) Military. 

(b) With reference to Congress:— 



II. 





(1) Convening. 




(2) Messages. 




(3) Signing bills. 




(4) Veto power: — 




(a) How limited. 




(b) Pocket veto. 




(c) Cabinet: — 




(1) Titles. 




(2) Salary. 




(d) Appointments. 




(e) Commissions. 




(f) Treaties. 




(g) Reprieves and pardons. 


Vice President. 


1. 


How elected. 


2. 


Term of office. 


3. 


Bllglblllty. 


4. 


Salary and duties. 
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III. Pbesidential Succession. 

IV. Duties of Executive Depabtment. 

1. Department of State. 

2. Treasury Department. 

3. Department of War. 

4. Department of Justice. 

5. Post OfBce Department. 

6. Navy Department. 

7. Department of Interior. 

8. Department of Agriculture. 

B. LBQISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
MONDAY. 

V. Senate. . 

1. Number. 

2. How elected; vacancies filled. 

3. Term. 

4. Eligibility. 

5. Salary. 

6. Presiding officer. 

7. Powers with reference to: — 

(a) Presidential appointments. 

(b) Treaties. 

(c) Election of presiding officer. 

(d) Election of Vice President of United States. 

(e) Impeachments. 

VI. House of Representatives. 

1*. Number. 

2. How elected; vacancies, how filled. 

3. Term. 

4. Eligibility. 

5. Salary of: — 

(a-) Speaker, 
(b) Member. 

6. Powers with reference to: — 

(a) Election of speaker. 

(b) Election of President of United States. 

(c) Impeachments. 

(d) Originating bills. 

VII. Ck)NGRESS. 

1. Composition. 

2. Duration. 

3. Sessions: — 

(a) Regular. 

(b) Special. 

4. Membership. (Qualifications.) 

5. Powers with reference to: — 

(a) Raising and distributing revenues. 

(b) Money. 

(c) Weights and measures. 

(d) Commerce. 

(e) War:— 

(1) Army. 

(2) Navy. 

(f) Post offices and post roads. 

(g) Patent and copyright laws, 
(h) Naturalization. 

(i) Bankruptcy. . . 
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WEDinBDAT. 

III. CrnzENBHiP. 

1. What is a citizen? 

2. Distinguish between citizen and alien; between citizen and elector. 

3. How citizenship is secured. 

4. Rights of citizens. 

5. Duties of citizens. 

6. A good citizen. 



TUUB8DA.Y. 



IV. Taxes. 



1. 


Necessity. 


2. 


DifTerent methods: — 




(a) General. 




(b) Specific. 




(c) Income. 




(d) Single. 


3. 


Essentials of a Just tax:— 




(a) Necessary- 




lb) EQUiUble. 




(c) Shared by all. 


Questions to be Discussed. 


1. 


Qovernment of our new possessions. 


2. 


City ownership. 


3. 


Ship subsidies. 


4. 


Civil service reform. 


6. 


Inter ocean canal. 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 
A. EXeCOTIVB DEPARTMENT. 





FRIDAY 


I. Phesidbkt. 


1. 


How elected. 


2. 


Term of oflice. 


3. 


Eligibility. 


4. 


Salary. 


5. 


Powers and duties: — 




(a) MiliUry. 




(b) With reference to Congress :- 




(1) Convening. 




(2) Messages. 




(3) Signing bills. 




(4) Veto power:— 




(a) How limited. 




(b) Pocket veto. 




(c) Cabinet:— 




(1) Titles. 




(2) Salary. 




(d) Appointments. 




(e) Commissions. 




(f) Treaties. 




(g) Reprieves and pardons. 



II. Vice President. 

1. How elected. 

2. Term of office. 

3. Eligibility. 

4. Salary and duties. 
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III. Pbbsidential Succession. 

lY. DUTZEB or Executive DsPABTMEirr. 

1. Department of State. 

2. Treasury Department. 
8. Department of War. 

4. Department of Justice. 

5. Post Office Department. 

6. Navy Department. 

7. Department of Interior. 

8. Department of Agriculture. 

B. LBGISLATIVB DEPARTMBNT. 
HONOAT. 

y. Senate. • 

1. Number. 

2. How elected; vacancies filled. 

3. Term. 

4. Eligibility. 

5. Salary. 

6. Presiding officer. 

7. Powers with reference to: — 

(a) Presildential appointments. 

(b) Treaties. 

(c) Election of presiding officer. 

(d) Election of Vice President of United States. 

(e) Impeachments. 

YI. House of Refbbsentativbs. 

!•. Number. 

2. How elected; vacancies, how filled. 

3. Term. 

4. Eligibility. 

5. Salary of: — 

(fr^ Speaker, 
(b) Member. 

6. Powers with reference to: — 

(a) Election of speaker. 

(b) Election of President of United States. 

(c) Impeachments. 

(d) OriginaUng bills. 

VII. Congress. 

1. Composition. 

2. Duration. 

3. Sessions: — 

(a) Regular. 

(b) Special. 

4. Membership. (Qualifications.) 

5. Powers with reference to: — 

(a) Raising and distributing revenues. 

(b) Money. 

(c) Weights and measures. 

(d) Commerce. 

(e) War:— 

(1) Army. 

(2) Navy. 

(f) Post offices and post roads. 

(g) Patent and copyright laws, 
(h) Naturalization. 

(i) Bankruptcy. . . 
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(J) Punishment of crimes. 

(k) Courts. 

(1) The militia. 

(m) Admission of new states. 

(n) Government of territories. 

(o) District of Columbia, public lands, buildings, forts, and navy yards. 

(p) Enactment of laws. 

C. JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
TUESDAY. 

yill. Judges of United States Courts. 

1. Appointment. 

2. The chief Justice. Special duty In cases of Impeachment 

3. Tenure of office: — 

(a) Retirement. 

(b) How removed. 

IX. The Supbeme Couet of the United States. 

1. Members. , „ 

2. Salaries. 

3. Terms of court. 

4. Jurisdiction: — 

(a) Original. 

(b) Appellate. 

X. Infebiob Courts. 

1. Court of appeals: — 

(a) Composition. 

(b) Number. 

(c) Duties. 

2. United States circuit courts: — 

(a) Composition. 

(b) Number of courts. 

(c) Salaries. 

3. United States district courts:—- 

(a) Composition. 

(b) Number. 

(c) Salaries. 

4. United SUtes court of claims:— 

(a) Composition. 

(b) Salary. 

5. Local courts: — 

(a) District of , Columbia:— 

(1) Supreme court. 

(2) Court of appeals. 

(b) Territorial courts: — 

(1) In organized territories. 

(2) In Indian Territory 

(c) In Hawaii. Porto Rico, and Pbilippinea 

WEDNESDAY. ' 

XI. Miscellaneous. 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 

As a proper appreciation of the cause of the American Revolution rests upon a 
knowledge of the struggle for representative government and personal liberty in 
England, it is thought best to confine the work in general history to the study first, 
of this particular idea, and second, of the relations of England and France to the 
colonies during this period of strife. It seems scarcely necessary to suggest that 
the struggle was not an American product, but rather an inheritance; also that the 
colonists were not the first rebellious subjects the English kings had known. 

A. OUR POLITICAL INHBRITANCB. 

I. BlAONA CHABTA OB THE GlEAT CHABUCB. 

1. Character of King John. 

2. Quarrel with the Pope. 

8. Submission to the Pope and degradation of his kingdom. 

4. Uprising of the barons. 

5. Runnymede. 

One of the essential clauses of the Magna Charta: — 
"No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or be dispossessed, or be out- 
lawed, or exiled, or any otherwise destroyed; nor will we pass upon him, 
nor let pass upon him, unless by lawful Judgment of his peers, or by the 
law of the land. We will sell to no man we will not deny or delay to 

man justice or right." 

« 

II. Thx House oy Couuovb. — A Step in Demoobaot. — 1265. 

1. The famine of 1257. 

2. "The Provisions of Oxford." 
8. The battle of Lewes. 

4. The English Commons in Parliament 

III. The Sboond Obeat Chabteb. 

1. The Parliament of 1626. 

2. The Parliament of 1628:— 

(a) The "PeUtion of Rights." 

(b) The submission of the King. 

IV. The Revolution of 1642. — The Test of Rights. 

1. James I. 

2. Charles I.* 

(a) "Long Parliament" 

1. Struggle with the King. 

2. Abolition of Star Chamber and High Commission Courts. 

3. Attempted arrest of the five members. 

(b) Civil war:— 

1. Oliver Cromwell. 

2. "New Model." 

3. Marston Moor and Naseby. 

(c) Trial and execution of the King. 

(d) The Commonwealth: — 

1. Charles II. and the Scots. 

2. Battle of Worcester and fiight of Charles II. 

3. Dissolution of the Long Parliament. 

V. Jaices II AND Louis XIV. 

1. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

2. England's standing army. 

8. Invitation to William of Orange. 
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VI. WnxiAK AND Mabt. 

1. The Bill of Rights:— 

(a) Contained a resolution of Parliament to assert ancient rights and 

liberties. 

(b) Denied King's right to suspend laws, exact money, or raise an 

army without the consent of Parliament 

(c) Asserted right of petition; free choice of representatives in Parlia- 
^ ment; the right to a free administration of justice; liberty of 

debate. 

(d) Bound new sovereign to maintain the protestant religion and the 

laws and liberties of the realm. 

(e) Declared William and Mary King and Queen of England. 

B. TUB STRUGGLE IN AMERICA. 

I. Thb Rkvolxttion. 

II. Fbiknds of Amsbica. 

1. In England: — 

(a) Pitt. 

(b) Shelboume. 

2. In France: — 

(a) Lafayette. 

(b) Talleyrand. 

III. Oboeoe III. « 

C. CONTEMPORANEOUS FRENCH HISTORY. 

I. The Stbuqole fob the Same Idea. 

1. Preceding and during the American Revolution. 

2. French sympathy for America. 

3. The French Revolution: — 

(a) Immediate causes. 

(b) Qeneral Assembly. 

(c) Relation of classes. 

(d) Attitude of the King. 

(e) Execution of the King. 

II. Napoleon. 

1. In Italy. 

2. In Egjrpt 

3. Marengo. 

4. Amiens. 

5. The Empire. 

6. Sale of Louisiana. 

7. Berlin and Milan decrees. 

8. Austerlitz. 

9. Russian campaign. 

10. Waterloo. 

11. Abdication. 

12. His place in history. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

The subjects emphasized in geography are usually determined by the teacher's 
point of view. If he considers geography of place the Important thing, he will give 
much attention to map study; If commercial geography, he will study cities, prod- 
acta, manufactures, etc. But the reasons for putting any study into the school 
should not be determined by its relations to active life alone. The roots lie deeper; 
they penetrate to the very life and growth of the child's mind. The crucial question 
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irhich any subject must answer satisfactorily to Justify its place in the school curric- 
ulum is this, "What will it add to the growth of the child?" Ask this question 
regarding geography and the answer is: It affords greater opportunity for the 
development of the powers of observation than any other study taught in the rural 
schools; and it also develops the creative faculty of the human mind — the imagina- 
tion, without which no progress is possible in the sciences, in the arts or in manu- 
factures. This being true it is one of the most valuable subjects taught in the 
rural schools. It is clear, however, that its teaching must be such as to create 
activity in these fields, or its mental benefits will be lost and its value as a factor 
in mental development lost. 

In the primary work outlined below, it is expected that the instructor will discuss • 
Che topics and methods as they would apply in the rural school. It should be re- 
membered that the first work in geography is to be done before a text-book is put 
into the hands of the pupil. 

MONDAY. 

I. Topics fob Discussion. 

1. Aim, — To show relation between the earth and the life it supports. 

2. Relation to history. 

3. Relation to progress of civilization. 

NoTB.— Geography 1b the real or imaginary traveling over the earth with oar eyes open. 
The central idea In this definition is travel. The pupil must travel, either really or by 
Imagination. 

TUKSDAT. 

II. Mbthods or Teaching. 

Primary — First three years: — 

1. First steps: — 

(a) First work conversational. Use of objects. 

(b) Pictures. 

(c) How best to use material at hand. 

(d) Logical study of places: — 

(1) Create an interest in the place. 

(2) Give location and history. 

WEDNESDAY. 

2. Home geography. 

(a) Products: — 

(1) Food and related occupations. 

(2) Buildings and related occupations. 

(3) Clothing — ^home made. 

(b) Trade or commerce: — 

(1) Roads. 

(2) Bridges. 

(3) Railroads. 

THURSDAY. 

(c) Class excursions: — 

(1) To the mill, shop, store. 

(2) To the bluff, cave, stream, waterfall, lake, woods, etc. 

(3) To the wheatfleld, cornfield, meadow, garden. 

(d) When? 

(e) What to look for? . 

3. Foreign products used in the home: — 

(a) Foods. 

(b) Clothing. 

(c) Furniture. 

(d) Where produced. 
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nODAT. 

(e) Hand-work: — 

(1) Clay modeling. 

(2) Sand board. 

(3) Pulp maps. 

MONDAY. 

4. The map: — 

(a) Directions. 

(b) Scale. 

(c) Bleyations: — 

(1) Mountains. 

(2) Plateaus. 

(8) "The Divide." 

(d) Rivers:— 

(1) Source and direction. 

(2) Banks. 

(3) Bed. 

TUISDAT. 

5. Map drawing: — 

(a) School ground. 

(b) Township: — 

(1) Boundaries. 

(2) Sections. 

(3) U. S. survey: — 

(a) No. township. 

(b) Range. 

(c) Division of section. 

(c) County: — 

(a) Boundaries. 

(b) Townships. 

(c) Streams. 

(d) Large city. 

WKDITESDAT. 

III. Fnuk Oboqrapbt. 

1. Industries where institute is held. 

SnooKTzoxf —If poMlble tome of these thoald be visited, obeerratlons made, amoQiit and 
▼aide of product noted, and Inat ruction glyen to teacher* In handling classes daring rach 
visits. 

2. Kinds of soil:— 

(a) Loam. 

(b) Sand. 

(c) Oravel. 

(d) Clay. ■ 

3. Tests of each kind by planting in it different seeds. 

4. Plant-life found upon each kind of soil. 

6. Commercial uses of soils: — 

(a) Oravel. 

(b) Sand. 

(c) Clay. 

(d) Marl. 

KoTa.~If the Instcuctor cannot take the teachers to the fields, he shoold encourage them 
to naake observations, and bring specimens to the Instltnte. There Is nsuallj a good oppor> 
timlty to study soils In the school yard. 
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ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. 

MONDAY. 

IV. Uses of Appabatus. 

1. Blackboard: — 

(a) In illustrating divisions of land and water. 

(b) In map drawing. 

(c) In outlining the study of a county by topics. 

Nora.— With chalk in hand and a clean blackboard let the inatmctor call from the teachers 
the salient facts concerning the geography of the county in which the Instttnte is held. Hake 
free hand sketch to a scale, locating townships, railroads, cities. Tillages, i-Wers, schoolhonses, 
etc. ; the teachers at the same time dereloping the same map in their exercise books. 

Teachers in the institute should perform the problems giyen below. 

TUESDAT. 

2. The globe: — 

(a) Study of geometrical terms. 

(1) Points, lines, surfaces, solids, parallels. 

(2) Angles. 

(b) The earth: — 

(1) Shape. — Proofs. 

(2) Horizon. 

(3) Varying lengths of a degree of longitude. 

(4) Axis. 

(5) Day and night. 

(6) Seasons. 

(c) Simple astronomical phenomena. 

(1) North star and relation to north pole. 

(2) "Big Dipper" and its movement What the movement really 

shows. 

(3) Daily variation of the time at which any fixed star crosses the 

meridian.. What this variation really shows. 

(4) The moon:— 

(a) Changes. 

(b) Eclipses. 

(c) ''Running high or low." 

SUGQKTiOM —Much Interesting Information can be gathered In studying the almanac 

WBDNSSDAT. 

(d) Latitude and longitude: — 

(1) Of selected cities. 

(2) Given latitude of a city, to find other cities having the same 

latitude. 

(3) Given latitude and longitude of a city, to find the city. 

(4) To find the difference of longitude between any two places. 

(5) To find the difference of latitude between any two places. 

(6) To find the direct distance in miles between any two places. 

(7) To find the difference in time between any two places. 

Nora.— An equatorial degree equals 60 geographical or 69.1 statute miles. 

(8) To find all those places situated at a given number of miles 

from a given place. 

(9) Given the latitude or longitude of a place A, and its distance 

from a given place B, to find A. 

(e) Standard time. 

14 
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WSDRSSDAT. 

III. Citizenship. 

1. What Is a citizen? 

2. Distinguish between citizen and alien; between citizen and elector. 

3. How citizenship is secured. 

4. Rights of citizens. 

5. Duties of citizens. 

6. A good citizen. 



THUBSDA.Y. 



IV. Taxes. 



1. 


Necessity. 


2. 


Different methods: — 




(a) General. 




(b) Specific. 




(c) Income. 




(d) Single. 


3. 


Essentials of a just tax: — 




(a) Necessary. 




(b) BquiUble. 




(c) Shared by all. 



y. Questions to be Discussed. 

1. Government of our new possessions. 

2. City ownership. 

3. Ship subsidies. 

4. Civil service reform. 

5. Inter ocean canal. 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 
A. EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 





FRIDAY 


I. President. 


1. 


How elected. 


2. 


Term of office. 


3. 


Eligibility. 


4. 


Salary. 


5. 


Powers and duties: — 




(a) MiliUry. 




(b) With reference to Congress :- 




(1) Convening. 




(2) Messages. 




(3) Signing bills. 




(4) Veto power: — 




(a) How limited. 




(b) Pocket veto. 




(c) Cabinet:— 




(1) Titles. 




(2) Salary. 




(d) Appointments. 




(e) Commissions. 




(f) Treaties. 




(g) Reprieves and pardons. 


II. Vice President. 


1. 


How elected. 


2. 


Term of office. 


3. 


Eligibility. 


4. 


Salary and duties. 
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III. Pbebioemtial Succession. 

lY. DimEB or Bxeoutive Department. 

1. Department of State. 

2. Treasury Department. 
8. Department of War. 

4. Department of Justice. 

5. Post Office Department. 

6. Navy Department 

7. Department of Interior. 

8. Department of Agriculture. 

B. LBQISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
MONDAY. 

y. Senate. • 

1. Number. 

2. How elected; vacancies filled. 

3. Term. 

4. Eligibility. 
6. Salary. 

6. Presiding ofllcer. 

7. Powers with reference to: — 

(a) Presadentlal appointments. 

(b) Treaties. 

(c) Election of presiding officer. 

(d) Election of Vice President of United States. 

(e) Impeachments. 

YI. House of Repbesentativbs. 

1*. Number. 

2. How elected; vacancies, how filled. 

3. Term. 

4. Eligibility. 
6. Salary of: — 

(a^ Speaker, 
(b) Member. 
6. Powers with reference to: — 

(a) Election of speaker. 

(b) Election of President of United States. 

(c) Impeachments. 

(d) Originating bills. 

VII. Congress. 

1. Composition. 

2. Duration. 

3. Sessions: — 

(a) Regular. 

(b) Special. 

4. Membership. (Qualifications.) 

5. Powers with reference to: — 

(a) Raising and distributing revenues. 

(b) Money. 

(c) Weights and measures. 

(d) Commerce. 

(e) War:— 

(1) Army. 

(2) Navy. 

(f) Post offices and post roads. 

(g) Patent and copyright laws, 
(h) Naturalization. 

(1) Bankruptcy. 
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(J) Punishment of crimes. 

(k) Courts. 

(1) The militia. 

(m) Admission of new states. 

(n) Government of territories. 

(o) District of Columbia, public lands, buildings, forts, and navy yards. 

(p) Enactment of laws. 

C. JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
TUESDAY. 

VIII. Judges or United States Coubts. 

1. Appointment. 

2. The chief justice. Special duty in cases of Impeachment. 

3. Tenure of office: — 

(a) Retirement. 

(b) How removed. 

IX. The Supreme Court of the United States. 

1. Members. , ,^ 

2. Salaries. 

8. Terms of court. 

4. Jurisdiction: — 

(a) Original. 

(b) Appellate. 

X. Infebiob Courts. 

1. Court of appeals: — 

(a) Composition. 

(b) Number. 

(c) Duties. 

2. United States circuit courts: — 

(a) Composition. 

(b) Number of courts. 

(c) Salaries. 

5. United States district courts: — 

(a) Composition. * 

(b) Number. 

(c) Salaries. 

4. United States court of claims: — 

(a) Composition. 

(b) Salary. 

5. Local courts: — 

(a) District of , Columbia:— 

(1) Supreme court. 

(2) Court of appeals. 

(b) Territorial courts: — 

(1) In organized territories. 

(2) In Indian Territory 

(c) In Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Philipplnea. 

WEDNESDAY. » 

XI. Miscellaneous. 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 

As a proper appreciation of the cause of the American Revolution rests upon m 
knowledge of the struf^gle for representative government and personal liberty in 
England, it is thought best to confine the work in general history to the study first, 
of this particular idea, and second, of the relations of England and France to the 
colonies during this period of strife. It seems scarcely necessary to suggest that 
the struggle was not an American product, but rather an inheritance; also that the 
colonists were not the first rebellious subjects the English kings had known. 

A. OUR POLITICAL INHERITANCE. 

I. Magna Chabta ob the Gbeat Chabteb. 

1. Character of King John. 

2. Quarrel with the Pope. 

3. Submission to the Pope and degradation of his kingdom. 

4. Uprising of the barons. 
6. Runnymede. 

One of the essential clauses of the Magna Charta: — 
"No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or be dispossessed, or be out- 
lawed, or exiled, or any otherwise destroyed; nor will we pass upon him, 
nor let pUss upon him, unless by lawful Judgment of his peers, or by the 
law of the land. We will sell to no man we will not deny or delay to 
man Justice or right." 

II. Thx House of Commons. — A Step in Demoobaot. — ^1265. 

1. The famine of 1267. 

2. "The Provisions of Oxford." 
8. The battle of Lewes. 

4. The English Commons in Parliament 

III. The Seoond Gbeat Chabtkb. 

1. The Parliunent of 1626. 

2. The Parliament of 1628 :~ 

(a) The "Petition of Rights." 

(b) The submission of the King. 

IV. The Revolution of 1642. — The Test of Rights. 

1. James I. 

2. Charles 1/ 

(a) "Long Parliament" 

1. Struggle with the King. 

2. Abolition of Star Chamber and High Commission Courts. 

3. Attempted arrest of the five members. 

(b) Civil war:— 

1. Oliver Cromwell. 

2. "New Model." 

3. Marston Moor and Naseby. 

(c) Trial and execution of the King. 

(d) The Commonwealth: — 

1. Charles II. and the Scota 

2. Battle of Worcester and flight of Charles II. 
8. Dissolution of the Long Parliament. 

V. James II and Louis XIV. 

1. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

2. England's standing army. 

8. Invitation to William of Orange. 
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VI. WiLLIAlC AND MaBT. 

1. The Bill of Rights:— 

(a) Contained a resolution of Parliament to assert ancient rights and 

liberties. 

(b) Denied King's right to suspend laws, exact money, or raise an 

army without the consent of Parliament. 

(c) Asserted right of petition; free choice of representatives in Parlia- 

ment; the right to a free administration of Justice; liberty of 
debate. 

(d) Bound new sovereign to maintain the protestant religion and the 

laws and liberties of the realm. 

(e) Declared William and Mary King and Queen of England. 

B. THB STRUGGLE IN AMERICA. 

I. The Revolution. 

II. Fbdsnds of America. 

1. In England: — 

(a) Pitt. 

(b) Shelbourne. 

2. In France: — 

(a) Lafayette. 

(b) Talleyrand. 

III. Qboboe III. • 

C. CONTEMPORANEOUS FRENCH HISTORY. 
I. The Struggle fob the Same Idea. 

1. Preceding and during the American Revolution. 

2. French sympathy for America. 

3. The French Revolution: — 

(a). Immediate causes. 

(b) General Assembly. 

(c) Relation of classes. 

(d) Attitude of the King. 

(e) Execution of the King. 

II. Napoleon. 

1. In Italy. 

2. In Egypt. 

3. Marengo. 

4. Amiens. 

5. The Empire. 

6. Sale of Louisiana. 

7. Berlin and Milan decrees. 

8. Austerlitz. 

9. Russian campaign. 

10. Waterloo. 

11. Abdication. 

12. His place in history. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

The subjects emphasized in geography are usually determined by the teacher's 
point of view. If he considers geography of place the important thing, he will give 
much attention to map study; if commercial geography, he will study cities, prod- 
ucts, manufactures, etc. But the reasons for putting any study into the school 
should not be determined by its relations to active life alone. The roots lie deeper; 
they penetrate to the very life and growth of the child's mind. The crucial question 
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nrhich any subject most answer satisfactorily to Justify its place in the school curric- 
ulum is this, "What will it add to the growth of the child?" Ask this queetion 
regarding geography and the answer is: It aftbrds greater opportunity for the 
development of the powers of observation than any other study taught in the rural 
schools; and it also develops the creative faculty of the human mind — the imagina- 
tion, without which no progress is possible in the sciences, in the arts or in manu- 
factures. This being true it is one of the most valuable subjects taught in the 
rural schools. It is clear, however, that its teaching must be such as to create 
activity in these fields, or its mental benefits will be lost and its value as a factor 
in mental development lost. 

In the primary work outlined below, it is expected that the instructor will discuss- 
Che topics and methods as they would apply in the rural school. It should be re- 
membered that the first work in geography is to be done before a text-book is put 
into the hands of the pupil. 

MONDAY. 

I. Topics fob Discussion. 

1. Aim,— To show relation between the earth and the life it supports. 

2. Relation to history. 

3. Relation to progress of civilization. 

NoTB.— Geography is the real or imaginary traveling over the earth with our evea open. 
The central idea in this definition is travel. The pupil must travel, either really or by 
Imagination. 

TUESDAY. 

XL BfoTHODS OF Teaching. 

Primary — First three years: — 

1. First steps: — 

(a) First work conversational. Use of objects. 

(b) Pictures. 

(c) How best to use material at hand. 

(d) Logical study of places: — 

(1) Create an interest in the place. 

(2) Give location and history. 

WEDNESDAY. 

2. Home geography. 

(a) Products: — 

(1) Food and related occupations. 

(2) Buildings and related occupations. 

(3) Clothing— home made. 

(b) Trade or commerce: — 

(1) Roads. 

(2) Bridges. 

(3) Railroads. 

THURSDAY. 

(c) Class excursions: — 

(1) To the mill, shop, store. 

(2) To the bluff, cave, stream, waterfall, lake, woods, etc. 

(3) To the wheatfield, cornfield, meadow, garden. 

(d) When? 

(e) What to look for? . 

8. Foreign products used In the home: — 

(a) Foods. 

(b) Clothing. 

(c) Furniture. 

(d) Where produced. 
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FBIDAT. 

(e) Hand-work: — * 

(1) Clay modeling. 

(2) Sand board. 

(3) Pulp maps. 

MONDAY. 

4. The map: — 

(a) Directions. 

(b) Scale. 

(c) Elevations: — 

(1) Mountains. 

(2) Plateaus. 

(3) "The Divide." 

(d) Rivers: — 

(1) Source and direction. 

(2) Banks. 

(3) Bed. 

TUESDAY. 

5. Map drawing: — 

(a) School ground. 

(b) Township: — - . - 

(1) Boundaries. 

(2) Sections. 

(3) U. S. survey:— 

(a) No. township. 

(b) Range. 

(c) Division of section. 

(c) County: — 

(a) Boundaries. 

(b) Townships. 

(c) Streams. 

(d) Large city. 

WEDNESDAY. 

III. Field Obogbaphy. 

1. Industries where institute is held. 

SuoonrzoN^If possible some of these should be visited, observations made, amount and 
value of product noted, and instruction given to teachers in handling classes during such 
visits. 

2. Kinds of soil:— 

(a) Loam. 

(b) Sand. 

(c) Gravel. 

(d) Clay. ' 

8. Tests of each kind by planting in it different seeds. 
4. Plant-life found upon each kind of soil. 

6. Commercial uses of soils: — 

(a) Gravel. 

(b) Sand. 

(c) Clay. 

(d) Marl. 

Kora.— If the Instructor cannot take the teachen to the fields, be should encourage them 
to make observations, and bring specimens to the institute. There is usually a good oppor- 
tunity to study soils in the scnool yard. 
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ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. 

MONDAY. 

IV. Uses of Appaiutus. 

1. Blackboard: — 

(a) In illustrating divisions of land and water. 

(b) In map drawing. 

(c) In outlining the study of a county by topics. 

Nora.— With chalk in hand and a clean blackboard let the inatmctor call from the teachers 
the salient facts concerning the geography of the comity in which the institute Is held. Make 
free hand sketch to a scale, locating townships, railroads, cities. Tillages, rivers, schoolhonses, 
etc. ; the teachers at the same time deyeloping the same map in their exercise books. 

Teachers In the institute should perform the problems given below. 

TUESDAY. 

2. The globe: — 

(a) Study of geometrical terms. 

(1) Points, lines, surfaces, solids, parallels. 

(2) Angles. 

(b) The earth: — 

(1) Shape.— Proofs. 

(2) Horizon. 

(3) Varying lengths of a degree of longitude. 

(4) Axis. 

(6) Day and night. 
(6) Seasons. 

(c) Simple astronomical phenomena. 

(1) North star and relation to north pole. 

(2) "Big Dipper" and its movement. What the movement really 

shows. 
(8) Daily variation of the time at which any fixed star crosses the 

meridian.. What this variation really shows. 
(4) The moon:— 

(a) Changes. 

(b) Eclipses. 

(c) ''Running high or low." 

Suooavnoir —Much interesting information can be gathered in studying the almanac 

WKDNX8DAT. 

(d) Latitude and longitude: — 

(1) Of selected ciUes. 

(2) Given latitude of a city, to find other cities having the same 

latitude. 
(8) Given latitude and longitude of a city, to find the city. 

(4) To find the difference of longitude between any two places. 

(5) To find the difference of latitude between any two places. 

(6) To find the direct distance in miles between any two places. 

(7) To find the difference in time between any two places. 

NoTB.— An equatorial degree equals 60 geographical or 60.1 statute miles. 

(8) To find all those places situated at a given number of miles 

from a given place. 

(9) Given the latitude or longitude of a place A, and its distance 

from a given place B, to find A. 

(e) Standard Ume. 

14 
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THUBSDAT. 

8. The map: — * 

(a) To Illustrate the physical features: — 

(1) Mountains, plateaus. 

(2) Rivers, valleys. 

(h) In the study of climate, rainfall, etc. 

(c) In the study of divisions of land and water. • 

(d) In locating products: — 

(1) Vegetable. 

(2) Mineral. 

(3) Animal. 

(4) Product maps. 

Non.— The map should finally "stand out/' and the pupil should Image the varying BurtBetm, 
seeing the slopes, the mountains, the rivers ; and producta should be imaged until each is 
aasoclated unconsciously with its locality. 

nuDAT. 

V. OoouPATions. 

1. Agriculture: — 

(a) Conditions determining. 

(b) Distribution of products. 

(c) Study of various agricultural processes. 

2. Mining:— 

(a) Conditions determining. , 

(b) Locating chief mining regions. 

MONDAY. 

8. Manufacturing: — 

(a) Conditions determining chief region. 

(b) Principal products and processes used. 
4. Commerce: — 

(a) Conditions determining. 

(b) Routes of commerce and articles exchanged. 

TUESDAY. 

VI. Distribution of Population. 

1. Relation of occupation to distribution and density of population. 

2. Cities. — The conditions determining location and growth. 
8. Study of a selected city as a type. 

VTEDNESDAY. 

VII. OuB New Possessions. 

1. Hawaii:— 

(a) Location, size. 

(b) Soil, climate, products. 

(c) People. 

(d) Education. 

(e) History. 

2. Porto Rico:— 

(a) Location, size. 

(b) Soil, climate, products 

(c) People. 

(d) Education. 

(e) History. 

3. The Philippines: — 

(a) Location, size. 

(b) Soil, climate, products. 

(c) People. 

(d) Education, 
(e) History. 
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LANGUAGE. 

The order of the outline In language has been arranged with reference to topic 
rather than grade. Teachers should consult Course of Study for grading the work. 
Instructors should bear in mind the limitations of teachers in rural schools — 
multiplicity of classes, lack of material, etc.-^and give instruction in such methods 
as are usable under such conditions. Special emphasis should be placed upon oral 
work. This implies special preparation of oral exercises, that may be given to 
teachers for their use in school work. 

MOITDAT. 

I. Discussion of Some of the Following. 

1. Vocabulary of the six-year-old child: — 

(a) Extent and classification. 

(b) How acquired. 

(c) Enlargement. 

(d) Use. 

2. First steps in language teaching: — 

(a) How to ascertain child's vocabulary. 

(b) Effect of home environments. 

(c) Teaching, oral or written, which? 

3. Child's tendencies in language: — 

(a) To abridge. 

(b) To incomplete pronunciation. 

(c) To incorrect form of sentences. 

(d) What teacher should do. 

NoTB.— DiscuM the tendency to overdo the matter of correcting the child's language. 

TUESDAY. 

II. Methods in Oeal Work. 

1. The question and answer. 

2. Teacher's language: — 

(a) Simple, words. 

(b) Short sentences. 

(c) Correct. 

3. The "complete statement:" — 

(a) When to use it; when not 

(b) lU evils. 

NfiTK.— This much abused device In oral language work should be carefnllj dIaciHMd. 
Teachers should see to It that the spontaneity of the child be preserved at all haxards. What 
Is snld Is more than the way It is said. 

WEDNESDAY. 

III. Stort Telling. 

1. Its place In language work. 

2. Value to child life. 

3. Suitable stories; unsuitable. 

4. How to tell a story; illustrations by instructor; by teachers. 



THURSDAY. 



IV. Stories by the Child. 

1. Reproduction. 

2. From pictures. 
8. From objects. 
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VSIDAT. 

4. The paragraph: — 

(a) The' object 

(b) Short Btatements. 

(c) Combining statementa. 

(d) Discussion and criticism. 
6. Travels or journeys: — 

(a) Real. 

(b) Imaginary. 

MONDAY. 
V. FOBMAL LaNGUAQE, WBIITEir WOBK. 

1. Uses of nouns: — 

(a) In singular or plural form. 

(b) In possessiye form. 

2. Uses of verbs: — 

(a) Various forms of verbs be, see, lie (to recline), lay, etc. 
8. Uses of pronouns: — 

(a) Personal. 

(b) Relative. 

V TUESDAY. 

4. Contractions: — 

(a) Isn't, aren't, weren't, etc. 

(b) 'Tis. 'twill, 'tisn't. etc. 
6. Quotations. 

WEDNESDAY. 

6. Letter writing or general discussion. 



GRAMMAR. 

In preparing the outline for grammar, one thing has been constantly kept in 
mind: viz., that technical grammar properly taught bears directly upon individual 
Judgments. Grammar is too often taught as if it were a mass of precedents which 
it were heresy to violate. In my opinion, no subject taught in the rural schools 
can more quickly give assurance to a young person in formulating his own ideas 
and arriving at original conclusions. Instructors in this topic should be able to 
make the class periods ring with the clash of individual opinions, so that each 
teacher will go back to his school less easily frightened at the shadow of his own 
ideas, and with mo^-e courage to hold an individual opinion. 

MONDAY. 

I. Eh>ucATiONAL Value. 

1. In discipline of logical faculties. 

2. In interpretation of thought. 
8. In expression of thought. 

II. Discuss THE PUBFOSES TO HAVE IN MiND IN TEACHING GBAMMAB. 

III. Methods of Teaching. 
1. Parts of speech. 

(a) Pronoun. 

(b) Verb— more than action words. 

(c) Preposition. 

(d) ParUciple. 

(e) Infinitive. • 
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TUESDAY. 

2. Conjunction. 

8. Grammatical construction. 

lY. Discuss thk Following With Refebenob to its Completeness ob Sqof& 

"Grammar is the art of speaking and writing the English language with 
correctness and propriety." 

Y. Ibbbgulab Formations of Plubals. 

VI. Cases of Nouns and Pbonouns. 

WEDNESDAY. 
YII. COMPASISON. 

1. Adjectives. 

2. Adverbs. 

VIII. Complements of the Verbs. 

1. Predicate noun. 

2. Predicate adjective. 

IX. Special Topics. 

1. Special study of such verbs as seen, appear, continue, sound, feel, hecome; 

and such passive verb-phrases as is called, is chosen, is appointed^ is 
croivned. 

2. Note the adverbial quality of the adjective in such constructions as, "The 

crowd came running up." 
S. Distinguish between the appositive modifier and the predicate comple- 
ments. 

TUUBSDAT. 
X DiBECT AND InDIBEGT OBJECTS. 

1. Compare physical-act verbs with those of mental and emotional acts. 

2. Discuss such constructions as, "He gave me a book." 

3. Discuss dative object; also dative objective after adjectives and adverbs 

of likeness and nearness, as in, "He looks like his mother." 

4. Factitive attribute of the object or objective complement, as, "They 

crowned Victoria queen." 

XI. Objective Advebbial. 

XII. Nominatives. 

1. Direct address. 

2. Exclamation. 

8. Absolute construction: — . 

(a) With participle. ' 

(b) Without participle. 

FBIDAT. 

XIII. Infinitives. 

1. As verbal nouns. (Whitney and others.) 

2. As noun, adjective, or adverb. (Reed and Kellogg and others.) 

XIV. Pabtigiplcs. 

1. As verbal adjectives. (Whitney and others.) 

2. As noun, adjective, or adverb. (Reed and Kellogg and others.) 
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TREATMENT OF VEBBALS BT VABIOUS AUTHORITIES. 



In this column verbals are treated ac- 
cording to the following authorities — 
Swinton, Whitney, Green, Mead, Metcalf, 
Baskervill ft Sewell, Southworth ft God- 
dard. The infinitive is treated as a ver- 
bal noun, the participle as a verbal ad- 
jective. 

(Maxwell sflrrees with the above, save that he 
alao gives to the Infinitive the use of both adjec- 
tive and adverb.) 

Examples of different uses:— 

(a) Noun — To reed is pleasant (subj. 
nominative.) 



(b) Noun. 



2. 



3.^ 



In this column verbal^ are treated 
according to the following authorities 
—Reed ft Kellogg, Rigdon, Harvey, 
Welsh, Conklin, Hart, Goold Brown. 
Both infinitives and participles are 
given three uses; noun, adjective, and 
adverb. 
Examples of different uses: 

(a) Noun — To read is pleasant. 

f I. Water to drink is 

I scarce. 

i 2. For us to knoto our 

(b) Adjective. { faults is profitable. 
3. We found the report 

to be true. (Object- 
tive complement.) 

(c) Adverb — ^He came to study. 
Verhals in ing: — 

(•a) Participle used as noun (par- 
ticipial noun) — Seeing objects ac- 
curately is an art 

(b) Abstract noun (the verbal idea 
faded out) — The seeing of objects 
accurately is an art 
'(c) Participle used as adjective (par- 
ticipial adjective) — ^That horse 
running away is mine. 

(d) Pure adjective (the verbal idea 
faded out) — He owns a running 
horse. 

Summary of above: 
Participles and infinitives are alike in 
the following particulars: 

1. Both are verbals. 

2. Both are unlimited by person and 

number. 

3. Both assume, but do not assert ac- 

tion. 

4. Both express time relatively, not 

absolutely. 

5. Both have the use of noun, adjec- 

tive, and adverb. 
They are unlike In the following: — 

1. The participle may become a pure 

noun or adjective, while the in- 
finitive never loses its verbal na- 
ture. 

2. The infinitive usually has a sign; 

the participle has not — Rigdon. 

Note.— li'or full discussion of above question see both Rigdon and Whitney. 



f 1. Water [for] to drink is 

scarce, (obj. of prep. 

for.) to drink =drintf ing. 

' For us to know our faults 

is profitable (subj. 

nom.) = ^Knowing our 

. faults is profitable. 

'We found the report 

to be true (objective 

comp.)s= 

We found the report 
^ true. 
•Compare with **We made 
the report true.'' 

(c) Noun — He came [for] to study. 
Verbals in ing:— 

(a) Infinitive in ing (verbal noun or 
gerund) — Seeing objects accurate 
ly is an art. 

(b) Abstract nou;i (the verbal idea 
faded out) — ^The accurate seeing 
of objects is an art (Note that 
the abstract noun takes an adjec- 
tive modifier, while the verbal 
noun takes the adverb). 

(c) t*articiple (verbal adjective or ad- 
jectival verbal). That horse run- 
ning away is mine. 

(d) Pure adjective (the verbal idea 
faded out) — He owns a running 
horse. 



*"For us to know onr faults'* may be considered as an inseparable phrase used as the soh- 
Jec't : or It may he considered a prepositional phrase with "for** as the preposition and "us 
to know our faults'' the object with "us" as the objective subject of the Inflnltlvs "to know." 
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MONDAY. 

XV. Thb Sentsnob. 

1. Simple. 

2. Compound. — Connectives. 

3. Complex. — Connectives. 

NuiK.— Class sbonld have much practice In constracting sentences of the yarlons forms. 

XVI. Analysis. 

1. Oral. 

2. Diagram. 

Note.— Develop a systematic form of analysis and Insist npon Its use as a saving of time. 

TUESDAY. 

XVII. Vabyino Syntax or Words. 

XVIII. Rhetobical Finish. 
1. Style:— 

(a) Clearness. 

(1) Position of adverbs. — Sentences to Illustrate. 

(2) Position of clauses. — Sentences to Illustrate. 

(3) "Squinting" clauses. — Sentences to Illustrate. 

(4) Incorrect use of pronouns. — Sentences to Illustrate. 

(b) Emphasis. — Illustrations. 

(c) Unity.— Illustrations. 

WEDNESDAY. 

XIX. False Syntax. 

Nora.— While there may be Talld objections to baring pnoils correct false syntax, espeeially 
below the eighth grade, there are very strong reasons why teachers should be not only able to 
detect errors in grammatical constmction, bnt to correct and glye reasons for the corrections. 
We believe, too^ that there Is no exercise that will more quickly fasten the rules of syntax 
and perfect one*s own grammatical construction than correcting common errors of syntax 
and giving reasons for tne same. 



PHYSICS. 

Much can be done in the way of academic Instruction in physics during a short 
institute. The work* however, should be moat helpful and suggestive in the 
matter of teaching method in science-study. Too many think of science as a mass 
of unrelated, intangible gueaaes, rather than the outgrowth of painstaking In- 
vestigation and observation based upon the keenest sort of mental and sense 
activity. The institute will accomplish much if the work in the sciences shall 
correct this erroneous idea, and develop In the teacher the desire to see for him- 
self, and the courage to have an Idea generated and grown in the soil of his own 
thought. 

To this end a number of experiments are suggested in which no hint is given as 
to what they are expected to Illustrate, leaving each individual to make his own 
observations and draw his own Inferences. This will give the Instructor a basis 
for Individual work, and each person an opportunity to measure his own scientific 
skill and intuitions. 

In addition to these experiments, there should be, each day, exercises to illu- 
strate the particular scientific truth under discussion. Especial attention should 
be given to the common things of nature and the simpler applications of mechanics 
to every day life. The distinction between mere observation of fact and discovery 
of scientific truth should be kept clear; the first is sense perception, the second 
intellectual deduction. Not only should apparatus be freely used in exercises, but 
each piece should be studied with reference to the application of such principles as 
have been discussed by the class. 

The outline Is divided into work for ten days, but such parts should be chosen 
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for a shorter term as is desired by the teachers. We suggest, however, those por- 
tions having to do with the most common phenomena of nature, and those having: 
the most general application in the industrial life of the vicinity where institute- 
is held. 

MONDAY. 

I. Motion. 

Illustrations: A railway train, a boat, the hands of a watch, etc. 

1. Ortgin. 

2. Direction: — 

(a) How determined. 

(b) Exercises. 

3. Velocity:— 

(a) Uniform. 

(b) Variable. 

(c) Exercises to illustrate. 

4. Force — as push or pull: — 

(a) How estimated. ' 

(b) Balanced forces. 

(c) Exercises with spring balance. 

(d) Equilibrant,— 

(1) Of a single force. 

(2) Of two forces acting in different directions. 

(e) Exercises. 

TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 

II. Liquids. 

1. Physical properties of water. 

2. Pressure: — 

(a) On a horizontal surface at different levels. — ^Rule for pressure. 

(b) Buoyant effect upon bodies wholly or partially immersed. 

(c) Archimedes' principle. 

(d) Specific gravity. 

3. Exercises. 

III. Gases. 

1. Effect of pressure: — 

(a) Upon volume. 

(b) Upon elasticity. 

2. Weight of a litre in grams, and of a cubic foot iu ounces. 

3. The air pump. 

4. Exercises. 

NOTB.— Invert a tumbler, partly filled, in a pall of water and have claaa discuss probable 
resnlta of raising and lowering the tumbler, the causes, etc. 

5. The barometer. 

FRIDAY. 

IV. Ck>MBU6TI0N. 

,'l. Of carbon in air. — Product. 

2. Effect of this product: — 

(a) Upon combustion. 

(b) Upon lime-water. 

(c) Experiments. 

3. With and without flame. 

4. Products of combustion: — 

(a) Physical. 

(b) Chemical. 

6. Relation of light to heat.— The kindling point. 
6. Exercises. 



THUESDAY. 
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MONDAY. 

y. The THEBMoicrrEB. 

1. Construction. 

2. Use. 

3. Vartetles. 

4. Daily readings. — Conversion of readings to different thermometers. 
6. Exercises. 

NoTB.— Appoint a committee from the institute to observe and record hourly thermometer 
readinsB. Make the record in both F. and C. degrees. 

TUS8DAT. 

VI. Heat. 

1. Of combustion. 

2. Unit of. 

3. Specific heat. 

4. Heat of liquefaction. 

5. Heat of evaporation. 

6. Freezing mixtures. 

7. Fuels and iUuminants: — 

(a) Economical contrivances for using them. 

(b) The new oil fields of California and Texas. 

(c) Relation to progress. 

8. Expansion: — 

(a) Solids. 

(b) Liquids. 

(c) Gases. 

(d) Coeflicient of. 

9. Exercises. 

WEDNESDAY. 

VII. Gravitation. 

1. Pressure. 

2. Gravity or weight. 

3. Mass. 

4. Density. 

VIII. Laws of Faixing Bodies. 

THUaSDAT. 

IX. Levers. 



1. 


Classes:^ 




(a) First. 




(b) Second. 




(c) Third. 


2. 


Wheel and axle. 


3. 


Pulley:— 




(a) Fixed. 


- 


(b) Movable. 




(c) System. 




(d) Advantage. 


4. 


Inclined plane. 


6. 


Exercises. 


X. Magnetism. 


1. 


Magnets. 


2. 


Magnetic field. 


3. 


Lines of force. 




15 



nUDAT. 
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APPABATUS FOB SUGOESTED EZFEBIMENT8. 

Large mouthed bottle; glass tubing, 12 inches long; glass tubing, 36 inches long; 
rubber tubing, 12 inches long; tumbler; card; lamp chimney; sheet rubber; corks 
of various sizes; large dish or pail with spout; a block of wood — about a four or 
Hve inch cube; pieces of various minerals about the same size; mercury; an egg; 
two quarts of brine; raw cotton; thermometer; chloroform, 1 ounce; fine thread 
and bullets for pendulums. 

EXPERIilENTS FOR INDIVIDUAL OBSERVATIONS AND INFERENCES.' 

Experiment 1. Take a bottle and place in the mouth of it a cork through which is 
inserted a piece of glass tubing. Attach to the glass tubing a piece of rubber tubing; 
immerse the other end of the rubber tubing in a glass of water. Heat the bottle by 
holding it over a lamp, and observe the end of the tube in the water. 

Observations 

Queries 

Inferences 

Teacher's name 

Experiment 2. With a Utube partly filled, experiment with ends both open and 
closed. This simple piece of apparatus is very valuable. 

Observations 

Queries 

Inferences 

Teacher's name 

Experiment 3. Fill a wide-mouthed bottle with water; cover the top with a card 
or heavy paper, pressing it firmly upon the top of the bottle. Invert the bottle, 
holding the card in place, then remove the hand. 

Observations 

Queries 

Inferences 

Teacher's name 

Experiment 4. Take an ordinary lamp chimney and cover larger end with thin 
sheet rubber, tying it on firmly. Close the other end with a cork in which glass 
tubing has been tightly fitted. 

(a) Apply the mouth to the tubing and draw out th6 air, pinching the tube to 
prevent the air from re-entering. 

Observations 

Queries 

Inferences 

Teacher's name 

(b) Push the large end of the chimney down into some water, and note the rubber, 
and the varying height of the water in the dish, etc. 

Observations : * 

Queries •. 

Inferences 

Teacher's name 
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Experiment 5. Take a dish with a spout or an inserted tube. Fill the dish with 
water to the point of running out of the spout. 

1. Take a' block of wood and put it into the dish, catching the water that runs out 
of the spout. 

2. Weigh the block of wood, and weigh the water that was forced out of the dish. 
Compare these weights. Repeat with various pieces of wood. 

Noxr.,— The instructor should continue the experiment with necessary additional apparatus, 
using glass, rock, iron, etc. 

Observation 1. On the comparison of the weights of the wood, and of the water 

displaced. 
Observation 2. On the comparison of the weights of glass, stone, iron, etc., and 

of the water displaced. 
• 
Queries 

( Weight in air. 



Specific gravity= 



( Loss of weight in water. 



Spedfic gravitys ■< 



Experiment 6. Attach a piece of lead or iron to a string, tied to the arm of a bal- 
ance. Immerse this sinker in water, and weigh it in the water. 

Weigh also a piece of wood, cork or some other substance that will float on water. 
Fasten this and the sinker to the string; sink them and weigh. 

Observation: — 

Weight of body in air 

Weight of sinker in water 

Sum of above weights 

Weight of both in water : 

Loss of weight in water 

Inference: — 

(a) Loss of weight in water is 

( Weight in air. 

Loss of weight In water. 

(b) Inference: — Specific gravity of is 

Teacher's name 

Experiment 7. (a) Take two quarts of water, and place an egg in it, noting the 
position of egg. (b) Take a quart of strong brine and place the egg in it, noting 
position of egg. (c) Put another quart of water into the brine, making two quarts 
of weak brine; place the egg in it, noting position. 

Observations 

Queries 

Inferences 

Teacher's name 

Experiment 8. Fill flask one-third full of water. Tie a piece of sheet rubber over 
the mouth. Hold the flask over an alcohol or other lamp. 

Observations: — 

(a) Note position of rubber cover. 

(b) Wlien the water begins to boll, press the rubber and observe, 
(e) Continue heating and observe. 

Queried 
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Inference: — 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Experiment 9. Wrap raw cotton around the bulb of a thermometer. Pour chloro- 
form or alcohol upon the cotton, letting It evaporate. 

Obseryations 

Queries 

Inferences 

Teacher's name 

Experiment 10. Hold inverted tumbler over the spout of a boiling tea kettle. 

Observations 

Queries 

Inferences 

Teacher's name 

Experiment 11. Take a fine thread 1 foot long, one 4 feet long, one 9 feet long, and 
one 16 feet long. At one end of each attach a large bullet. Suspend each and set 
to vibrating. 

Observations: — 

(a) The 1-foot string and the 4*foot string. 

(b) The l-foot string and the 9-foot string. 

(c) The 4-foot string and the 16-foot string. 

(d) The 1-foot string and the 16-foot string. 

Queries 

Inferences 

Teacher's name 

Experiment 12. Take a card with a small pebble upon each end, and balance it 
carefully upon the small end of a stick. With a blow knock one of the pebbles off 
horizontally allowing the second one to drop vertically. Note the time they reach 
the floor. 



Inferences 

Teacher's name. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

THE HUMAN BODY. 

I. As A. Whole. 

1. Anatomy. 

2. Physiology. 

3. Hygiene. 

4. Discussions of method: — 

(a) Order of above topics. Will that order suggest the method of pro- 

cedure which must invariably be followed? 

(b) Best conditions for the study of anatomy. 

(c) Best conditions for the study of physiology. 

(d) Relative educational value of: — 

(1) Specimens. 

(2) Illustrations. 

(3) Text-books. 
6. Practical work: — 

^ (a) Average heart-beat per minute of class: — 

(1) Sitting. 

(2) Standing. 

(3) After deep inhalations. 

(4) After exercise, etc. 

(5) Compare with statements of text-books. 

NoTB.— Let the clmss think oat and report on paper other praoUoal exercises in anatomy 
or phjilolofy. 

6. Comparative anatomy as an aid in the study of human anatomy. 

II. NUTBinON. 

1. Development of comprehensive definition. 

2. Pood:— 

(a) Definition. 

(b) Inorganic: — 

(1) Water. 

(2) Lime. 

(3) Salt. 

(c) Organic: — ^ 

(1) Proteids. 

(2) Hydrocarbons. 

(3) Carbohydrates. 

(d) Preparation. 

* Illustrate very fully each class of food from the dinner table. 

3. Development of "Steps in the nutritive process": — 

(a) Ingestion. — ^The dog» fly, toad, snake, elephant, horse, squirrel, man. 

(b) Mastication. 

(c) Insalivation. 

(d) Deglutition. 

(e) Digestion. 

(f) Absorption. 

(g) Circulation, 
(h) Respiration. 

(i) Disassimilation or assimilation. Which? 
Ij) Assimilation or disassimilation. Which? 
(k) Excretion. 

4. Discussions as suggested above. 

6. Trace a particle of food through the consecutive processes of nutrition. 

III. Digestion. 
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IV. The Nervous System. 

1. Anatomy: — 

(a) Cerebro-splnal nervous system: — 

(1) Brain:— 

(a) Cerebrum. 

(b) Cerebellum. 

(c) Medulla oblongata. 

(d) Pons varolii. 

(2) Spinal cord. 

(3) Cranial nerves. Names and functions. 

(4) The spinal nerves. 

(b) The sympathetic nervous system. 

(c) The white matter. 

(d) The gray matter. 

KtJOGESTioN.^In order to better understand the sympathetic system, consider some of the 
lower animals that possess a nervous system corresponding to the sympathetic system in man. 
Example, the angleworm. 

Let some member of the class procure several large sized angleworms. Notice the fnct that 
the body is divided into segments ; count the segments in all the specimens and find the 
average number; notice a red pulsating tube running along the dorsal side from end to end. 
There is the heart or aorta, the principal ciroulaiory organ. Now by the use of your Imagina- 
tion study (what can only be seen by the aid of a nucroscope) two small ganglia of gray 
matter— two little brains— In each segment. How many brains would an average angleworm 
have? Now consider what an angleworm can do and what it can not do. It can eat, digest, 
absorb, circulate, respire, assimilate, and excrete food. From this standpoint it is like man. 
These vegetative functions (so called because they are possessed by plants as well) require 
a nervous system to be so distributed that these functions shall be carried on in all parts of 
the body, and such a system is required by both angleworm and man. The nervous system of 
he angleworm is the exact counterpart of the sympathetic system of man, or in other words, 
the sympathetic system possessed by man is similar to the only nervous system possessed by 
the angleworm. The angleworm cannot indulge in abstract thought, cannot write an oration, 
or sing a song. Why? 

2. Physiology of nervous system. 

THE USE OF THE DIAOBAMMATIC DRAWING IN TEACHING THIS SX7BJBCT. 

In very many cases the ideas concerning anatomical or physiological facts may 
be best taught by the use of a diagrammatic drawing. These drawings are not 
to be artistic in any sense but right line diagrams which every teacher or pupil 
can easily make for himself. They should be made point by point as the work 
proceeds and never drawn and completed before they are to be used. If they are 
made to grow, from the simple to the more complex, as the thought concerning 
the subject under consideration grows, they will prove to be more valuable than 
the elaborate charts and pictures which are in use in many schools. 

Suppose a lesson involved the following questions: 

What organ divides the trunk into two parts? 

What is the approximate relative size of these divisions? 
I Is the separation complete between the two divisions? 

I What organs occupy the chest cavity? 

What passes through the chest? 

What organs occupy the abdomen and what is their relative position? 
I A diagram drawn by teacher or pupil as the discussion proceeds will greatly aid 

in giving clearness to the facts taught. 

Let the class draw diagrams showing the anatomy of the heart; the complete 
circulation; the eye. 

V. ClBCUIATION. 

1. The anatomy of the circulatory apparatus: — 

(a) Cavities:-- 

(1) Auricles. 

(2) Ventricles. 

(b) Blood-vessels: — 

(1) Arteries. 

(2) Capillaries. 

(3) Veins. 
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2. The physiology of the circulation: 

(a) Contraction: — 

(1) Auricular. 

(2) Ventricular. 

(3) Beating of the heart 

(4) Sounds. 

3. Circulation: — 

(a) The arteries. 

(b) The capillaries. 

(c) The veins. 

4. Course of blood: — 

(a) Pulmonary circulation. 

(b) Systemic circulation. 
6. Hygiene. 





SFKCTAT. 


SENSES. 


JB2TB. 






1. 


Anatomy:— 

(a) Lids. 

(b) Muscles:— 

(1) Recti. 

(2) Oblique. 

(c) Lachrymal apparatus: — 

(1) Gland. 

(2) Ducts. 

(3) Secretions. 

(d) Coats:— 

(1) Outer. 

(2) Middle. 

(3) Interior. 
(6) Lens. 

(f) Chambers:— 

(1) Aqueous. 

(2) Vitreous. 




2. 


Physiology:— 

(a) How we see. 

(b) Optics. 

(1) Short sight. 

(2) Long sight. 

(3) Blind spot. 

(4) Yellow spot. 




8. 


Hygiene. 




Rar. 






1. 


Anatomy: — 

(a) Outer ear: — 

(1) Pinna. 
.(2) Canal. 

(b) Middle:— 

(1) Bones. 

(2) Openings. 

(c) Inner:— 

(1) Vestibule. 

(2) Canals. 

(3) Cochlea. 

(4) Labyrinth. 




2. 


Physiology. 




3. 


Hygiene. 
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READING. 

The first three years ought to serve to teach the mechanical art of reading— the 
power to penetrate the printed page. All after work should be for the product 
effects, that is, for study and culture. After third-year reading, all reading exer- 
cises should be selected with reference to some related idea. Fragments or scraps 
without the literary-culture idea should be thrown aside, and text-books of that 
kind should be exchanged for better ones. The success of teaching reading, 
whether in the institute or in the school, depends upon the instructor's spirit and 
attitude towards the subject. 

Emphasize the purposes in teaching reading in their order: 

First, To gain power to comprehend the thought of the printed page. 
Second, To increase the pupil's literary vision by enlarging his vocabulary and 
familiarizing him with the irregular forms of construction, rhetorical finish, etc. 
Third, To cultivate the feelings and emotions. 
Fourth, To cultivate a taste for good literature. 
Fifth, To train the voice. 

It is not expected that the work in this reading outline can be covered in a short 
Institute. It is hoped, however, that sufficient interest will be created to induce 
teachers to use the outline and its suggestions in their schools. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

Methods, 
I. Beginners. 

1. Purpose. 

2. Preliminaries. 

3. Preparation: — 

(a) Eye. 

(b) Ear. 

4. Teaching a word: — 

(a) Script. 

(b) Print. 

5. Phrasing. 

6. The unit of reading. 

7. Expression. 

8. Use of chart. 

9. Elementary sounds. 

10. Word-building with sounds. 

11. Teaching letters: — 

(a) When. 

(b) How. 

12. Spelling and writing:— 

(a) When. 

(b) How. 

13. Reading book. When. 

14. Supplementary reading. 

15. Diacritics not to be taught at first. 

16. Correction of common faults: — 

(a) HesitaUon. 

(b) Indistinctness or mumbling. 

(c) Harshness of voice. 

(d) Drawling. 

(e) Memorizing. 
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WEDNESDAY. 



II. Intebkediate. 



1. Word study:— 

(a) Dictionary- 

(b) Synonyms. 

2. Diacritics. 

3. Articulation. 

4. Oral expression: — 

(a) Accent. 

(b) Emphasis. 

(c) Inflections. 
6. Common faults: — 

(a) Indistinctness or mumbling. 

(b) Harsh voice. 

(c) Lack of animation. 

(d> Lack of soul appreciation, or emotion, 
(e) HeslUtion. 

III. Discussions. 

1. Reading stories to pupils. 

2. Moral of a lesson. 

NoTB.~SQgge8t leMons for examples. 

3. Ck>ncert reading: — 

(a) Benefits. 

(b) Eyils. 

4. Completion of a story at one lesson. 

6. Supplementary reading for different grades. 

6. Length of recitation for different grades. 

7. Study of a picture. 

8. How to secure the emotional conditions necessary to proper expression* 

lY. Oral Ezfbession. 

1. Object. — To convey to the listener ideas in their completeness. 

2. The voice: — 

(a) The philosophy of. 

(b) Quality:— 



(1) Pure I 



Simple— Used in conversation. 

Orotund— The simple, deepened by chest vibration. 



(2) Impure 



Plaintive— used to express sorrow. 
Pectoral— lower than the natural. 
Guttural— seeming to be produced in the throat. 
Aspirated— whispered, or partly vocalized. 
Falsetto— high unnatural tone made by a false posi- 
tion of vocal organs. 



3. 


Articulation:— 




(a) Vocals. 




(b) Aspirates. 




(c) Sub vocals. 


4. 


Expression or modulation:— 




(a) Quality. 




(Low. 




(b) Pitch -^ Middle. 




High. 



r Subdued, — expresses tenderness, pathos, sympathy, re- 

I pressed emotion, etc. 
(c) Force «j Moderate,— describes ordinary scenes. 

I Full,— expresses joy, gladness, defiance, anger, sublimity, 

t grandeur, conviction, etc. 
16 
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6. Stress:— 

(a) Radical, — ^first part of a syllable or word. 

(b) Medium, — ^middle of the syllable or word. 

(c) Final, — last part of a syllable or word. 

(d) Thorough, — ^force given to the entire syllable or word. 

(e) Compound, — first and last part of a word. 
6. Movement: — 

(a) Moderate, — ordinary rate of speech. 

(b) Rapid, — ^used in expressing the exciting emotions of Joy or fear. 

(c) Slow, — used in expressing sentiment^ of reverence, grandeur, des- 

pair and gloom. 
7. Inflection: — 

(a) Rising,— an upward gliding of the voice suggesting incomplete 

sense. 

(b) Falling, — ^A downward glide of the voice suggesting completeness 

or emphasis. 

(c) Cadence, — ^the fall of the voice at the end of a sentence. 

(d) Circumflex, — a combination of both inflections in one word or 

syllable. 

V. Thk Studt of a Selbotion. 

1. To secure proper psychological condition that the pupil may appreciate 

the sentiment of the selection: — 

(a) Study author's life and circumstances under which he wrote the 

selection. 

(b) If the selection is a fragment, read the whole for its setting. 

(c) Study conditions or events bearing upon the selection. 

(d) Assign various supplementary selections to different pupils. 

2. To understand the selection, or "the study of the lesson." 

(a) Read the whole section for its more visible peculiarities. 

(b) Use the dictionary. 

(c) Read again for mental images, pausing to make them vivid. 

(d) Read again for the information, the central idea, and the moral 

lessons. 

(e) Finally read aloud, throwing the whole self into the sentiment and 

let the voice express the feeling. 

SuGOBSTiON.— For study, nae some of the selections given in the Outline. 

VI. FiGUBES OF Speech. 

1. Simple. 

2. Metaphor. 

3. Metonomy. . 

4. Hyperbole. 

5. Irony. 

VII. Articulation Dbill. 

(1) Articulate the I, then the d, 

(2) Articulate the combination Id. 

(3) Pronounce the word bold. 

The order of practice suggested above should be strictly pursued, in order that 
accuracy may be secured, not only in the articulation of each element, but also in the 
blending of two or more consonants. The pronunciation of the word is also im- 
portant in practice, as it constantly calls attention to the measure of energy needed 
in uttering distinctly the closing sounds of words. Practice the final combinations 
below in the manner indicated above. 

Id— bold, hailed, tolled. 
If — elf, wolf, gulf, sylph. 
Ik— milk, silk, bulk, hulk. 
Im^-elm, helm, whelm, film. 
Ip — ^help, gulp, alp, scalp. 
Is — falls, tells, toils, halls. 
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It— fanlt, melt, bolt, hilt 

Ive — elve, delve, revolve. 

m'd — ^maim'd, claim'd, gloom'd. 

ma — streams, gleams, climes. 

nd — ^land, band, and, hand. 

ns — dens, runs, gains, gleans. 

nk — ^bank, dank, sank, link. 

nee-— dance, glance, hence. 

nt — ant, want, gaunt, point. 

sm — chasm, schism, prism. 

sp — asp, clasp, grasp. 

St — vast, mast, lest 

ct — act, fact, reject. 

pn — op'n, rip'n, weap'n. 

kn — ^tak'n, wak'n, tok'n. 

tn— brighfn, tight'n, whit'n. 

ble — able, Bible, double. 

pie— ample, triple, topple. 

bl'd— troubl'd, bubbl'd, doubl'd. 

dl'd— cradl'd, saddl'd, idl'd. 

m'st — arm'st, charm'st. 

rst— cairst heal'st till'st. 

n'st — can'st, runn'st, gain'st. 

dst— midst, call'dst, roll'dst. 

rd'st — ^heard'st, guard'st, reward'st. 

ngdst — ^wrong'dst, throng'dst. 

rmd'st — arm'dst, form'dst. 

m'dflt — learn'dst, scom'dst. 

The third step is the pronunciation of words of many syllables. The object of 
this step, is to distribute the articulative energy so that all the syllables of a long 
word shall be brought out evenly. Frequently we apply so much force to the 
accented syllable that the syllables immediately preceding and following are im- 
perfectly enunciated. The final syllables also frequently suffer. 

Method of practice: pronounce each of the following words five times in rapid suc- 
cession and with vigorous force. It may be necessary to begin the pronunciation 
at a slow rate of utterance, and to increase the rate as the pupil gains in articulate 
energy. 



absolutely 

accessory 

accurately 

agitated 

adequately 

angularly 

antepenult 

revolution 

Institution 

deglutition 

lugubrious 

necessarily 

generally 

abominably 



antipathy 

apocrypha 

affability 

chronological 

annihilate 

apostatize- 

innumerable 

Intolerable 

dishonorable 

collaterally 

apologetic 

dietetlcally 

apocalyptic 

coagtilatlon 



constitution 

lucubration 

colloquially 

indissolubly 

temporarily 

mythological 

appropriate 

assimilate 

acquiescence 

momentarily 

ambiguously 

atmospherical 

allegorical 

inexplicable 



multiplication 

articulately 

disinterestedly 

congratulatory 

circumlocution 

disi ngenuousness 

ecclesiastically 

authoritatively 

superiority 

incalculable 

Indisputable 

Immediately 

justificatory 



The fourth step Is the mastery of diflicult combinations In sentences. Rigid per- 
sonal criticism is necessary at each step. Difficult words and combinations of 
words should not be passed over or avoided because of inability to master them. 
It is much better to slacken the speed of utterance and gradually acquire the power 
of conquering the diflSculties. Pronounce the following sentences, increasing the 
rate of utterance as strength and facility in articulation are acquired: 

Amos Ames, the amiable aeronaut, aided in an aerial enterprise at the age of 
eighty-eight. 

Some shun sunshine. Do you shun sunshine? 

Fine white wine vinegar with veal. 

Bring a bit of buttered brown bran bread. 
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Greese cackle, cattle low, crows caw, cocks crow. 

Eight gray geese in a green field grazing. 

Six thick thistle sticks. 

Lucy likes light literature. 

A big black bug bit a big black bear. 

Peter Prangle, the prickly prangly pear picker picked three pecks of prickly 
prangly pears from the prickly prangly pear trees on the pleasant prairies. 

Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, in sifting a sieve full of unsifted 
thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb; now if 
Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, in sifting a sieve full of unsifted 
thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb, see that 
thou, in sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust not three thousand thisiles 
through the thick of thy thumb. Success to the successful thistle sifter! 

She sells sea shells. Shall Susan sell sea shells? 

What whim led White Whitney to whittle, whistle, whisper, and whimper, near 
the wharf where a floundering whale might wheel and whirl? 

He sawed six, long, slim, sleek, slender saplings. 

Swan swam over the sea. Swan swam back again. Well swam, swan. 
Amidst the mists and coldest frosts. 
With stoutest wrists and loudest boasts. 
He thrust his fists against the posts 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 

TWO BOOT-BLAOKS. 

A day or two ago, during a lull in business, two little bootblacks, one white and 
one black, were standing at the corners doing nothing, when the white boot-black 
agreed to black the black boot-black's boots. The black boot-black was of course 
willing to have his boots blacked by his fellow boot-black, and the boot-black who 
had agreed to black the black boot-black's boots went to work. 

When the boot-black had blacked one of the black boot-black's boots till it shone 
in a manner that would make any boot-black proud, this boot-black who had agreed 
to black the black boot-black's boots refused to black the other boot of the black 
boot-black until the black boot-black, who had consented to have the white boot- 
black black his boots, should add five cents to the amount tlie white boot-black had 
made blacking other men's boots. This the boot-black .whose boot had been blacked 
refused to do, sasrlng it was good enough for a black boot-black to have one boot 
blacked, and he didn't care whether the boot that the boot-black hadn't blacked waa 
blacked or not. 

This made the boot-black who had blacked the black boot-black's boot as angry 
as a boot-black often gets, and he vented his black wrath by spitting upon the black 
boot of the black boot-black. This roused the latent passions of the black boot- 
black, and he proceeded to boot the white boot-black with the boot which the white 
boot-black had blacked. A fight ensued, in which the white boot-black who had re- 
fused to black the unblacked boot of the black boot-black, blacked the black boot- 
black's visionary organ, and in which the black boot-black wore all the blacking oft 
his blacked boot in booting the white boot-black. 

VIII. Selections fob Pbactice. 

1. Narrative, descriptive, and didactic styles. 

HAHLET*S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PLAYERS. 

Speak the speech I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, — trippingly on the tongue; 
but if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lief the town-crier spake my 
lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your hands thus, but use all gently; 
for in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you 
nAist acquire and beget a temperance, that may give it smoothness. Oh! it offends 
me to the soul to hear a robustious, periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, — 
to very rags, — to split the ears of the groundlings; who, for the most part, are 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb show and noise. I would have such a 
fellow whipped for o'erdoing Termagant: it out-herods Herod. Pray you, avoid It 

Be not too tame, neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor. Suit the 
action to the word; the word to the action; with this special observance — ^that yoa 
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o'eratep not the modesty of nature: for anything so overdone is from the purpose 
of playing; whose end, both at the first and now was, and Is, to hold, as 'twere the 
mirror up to nature; — ^to show virtue her own feature; scorn her own image; and the 
very age and body of the time, his form and pressure. Now this, overdone or come 
tardy off, though it make the unskillful laugh, can not but make the Judicious 
grieve; the censure of which one, must, in your allowance, o'erweigh a whole theater 
of others. Oh! there be players, that I have seen play, and heard others praise, and 
. that highly, not to speak it profanely, that, neither having the accent of Christians, 
nor the gait of Christians, pagan, or man, have so strutted and bellowed, that I 
have thought some of nature's journeymen had made men, and not made them 
well, — ^they imitated humanity so abominably! 

— William Shakespeare. 

SCENE AT DOCTOR BLIMBEB*S. 

At length Mr. Dombey, one Saturday, when he came down to Brighton to see 
Paul, who was then six years old, resolved to make a change, and enroll him as a 
small student under Doctor Blimber. 

Whenever a young man was taken in hand by Dr. Blimber, he might consider 
himself sure of a pretty tight squeeze. The doctor only undertook the charge of 
ten young gentlemen, but he had always ready a supply of learning for a hundred, 
and it was at once the business and delight of his life to gorge the unhappy ten 
with It. 

In fact Doctor Blimber's establishment was a great hot-house, in which there was 
a forcing apparatus incessantly at work. All the boys blew before their time. 
Mental green peas were produced at Christmas, and intellectual asparagus all the 
year round. No matter what a young gentleman was intended to bear. Doctor 
Blimber made him bear to pattern, somehow or other. 

This was all very pleasant and ingenious, but the system of forcing was attended 
with its usual disadvantages. There was not the right taste about the premature 
productions; and they did not keep well. Moreover, one young gentleman, with a 
swollen nose and an excessively large head (the oldest of the t^n who had "gone 
through" everything) , suddenly left off blowing one day, and remained In the estab- 
lishment a mere stalk. And people did say that the doctor had rather overdone it 
with young Toots, and that when he began to have whiskers he left off having 
brains. 

The doctor was a portly gentleman in a suit of black, with strings at his knees. . 
and stockings below them. He had a bald head, highly polished; a deep voice; and 
a chin so very double, that it was a wonder how he ever managed to shave into the 
creases. 

His daughter, Miss Blimber, although a slim and graceful maid, did no soft vio- 
lence to the gravity of the doctor's house. There was no light nonsense about Miss 
Blimber. She kept her hair short and crisp, and wore, spectacles, and she was dry 
and sandy with working in the graves of deceased languages. 

— Charles Dickens. 



2. Oayety. 



SONG OF THE BBOOK. 

I come from haunts of coot and hern; 

I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down the valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down. 

Or slip between the ridges. 
By twenty thorps, a little town. 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philips farm I flow 
To Join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
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I chatter over atony ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbl6s^ 

With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To Join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing. 
And here and there a lusty trout. 

And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots; 

I slide by hazel covers; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows; 
I make the netted sunbeams dance 

Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses; 
I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses; 

And out again I curve and flow 

To Join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. — Lord Tennyson. 



3. Humor. 



B0UNDI19G THE UNITED STATES. 



Among the legends of our late civil war, there is a story of a dinner party, given 
by the Americans residing in Paris, at which were propounded sundry toasts, 
concerning not so much the past and present as the expected glories of the great 
American nation. In the general character of these toasts, geographical considera- 
tions were very prominent, and the principal fact which seemed to occupy the 
minds of the speakers was the unprecedented bigness of our country. 

"Here's to the United States!" said the first speaker, — "bounded on the north by 
British America, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the east by the Atlantic, 
ani on the we^t by the Pacific ocean!" "But," said the second speaker, "this is 
far too limited a view of the subject, and, Jn assigning our •boundaries, we must 
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look to the great and glorious future, which is prescribed for us by the manifest 
destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race. Here's to the United States! — ^bounded on the 
north by the north pole, on the south by the south pole, on the east by the rising^ 
and on the west by the setting sun!" 

Emphatic applause greeted the aspiring prophecy. But here arose the third 
speaker, a very serious gentleman, from the far west "If we are going," said this 
truly patriotic American, "to lessen the historic past and present, and take our 
manifest destiny into account, why restrict ourselves within the narrow limits 
assigned by our fellow countryman, who has just sat down? I give you the 
United States! — ^bounded on the north by the Aurora Borealis, on the south by the 
procession of the equinoxes, on the east by the primeval chaos, and on the w6st 
by the Day of Judgment!" 

"-John FUke, 



4. Pathos. 



PICTUBE8 OF MEMOBT. 

Among the beautiful pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest. 

That seemeth best of all; 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden. 

Dark with the mistletoe; 
Not for the violets golden 

That sprinkle the vale below; 
Not for the milk-white lilies 

That lean from the fragrant ledge. 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams. 

And stealing their golden edge. 
Not for the vines on the upland. 

Where the bright red berries rest, 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale sweet cowslip. 

It seemeth to me the best. 

I once had a little brother, 

With eyes that were dark and deep; 
In the lap of that old dim forest 

He lieth in peace asleep: 
Light as the down of the thistle. 

Free as the winds that blow 
We roved there the beautiful summers. 

The summers of long ago; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary. 

And, one of the autumn eves, 
I made for my little brother 

A bed of tjie yellow leaves. 
Sweetly his pale arms folded 

My neck in a meek embrace. 

As the light of immortal beauty 

Silently covered his face; 
And when the arrows of sunset 

Lodged in the tree-tops bright. 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty 

Asleep by the gates of light. 
Therefore, of all the pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall, 
The one of the dim old forest 

Seemeth the best of all. 

— Alice Cary. 
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6. Solemnity. 

THE BLUE AND THE QBA.T. 

By the flow of the inland river. 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled. 
Where the blades of the grave grass quiver. 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day: — 
Under the one, the Blue. 
Under the other, the Gray. 

These in the robings of glory. 

Those in the gloom of defeat. 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the Judgment day: — 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 

The desolate mourners go. 
Lovingly laden with flowers. 
Alike for the friend and the foe; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day: — 
Under the roses^ the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray., 

So with equal splendor 

The morning sun-rays fall. 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day: — 
'Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

So, when the summer calleth. 

On forest and fleld of grain. 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 
Waiting the judgment day: — 
• Wet with the rain, the Blue; 

Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding. 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of years that are fading. 
No braver battle was won; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day: — 
Under the blossom9, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day: — 
Love and tears for the Blue; 
Tears and love for the Gray. 

— F. M. Finch. 
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6. Serenity, beauty, love. 

SANDALPHOir. 

Have you read in the Talmud of old, 
In the Legends the Rabbins haye told 

Of the limitless realms of the air. 
Hare you read It, — ^the maryelous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 

Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer? 

How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits. 

With his feet on the ladder of light. 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered. 
By Jacob was seen, as he slumbered 

Alone in the desert at night? 

The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 

With the song's irresistible stress; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder. 
As harp-strings are broken asunder 

By music they throb to express. 

But serene in the rapturous throng, 
Unmoved by the rush of the song, 

With eyes unimpassioned and slow. 
Among the dead angels, the deathless 
Sandalphon stands, listening breathless 

To sounds that ascend from below; — 

From the spirits on earth that adore. 
From the souls that entreat and implore 

In the fervor and passion of prayer; 
From the hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging the crosses 

Too heavy for mortals to bear. 

And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 
And they change into flowers in his hands» 

Into garlands of purple and red; 
And beneath the great arch of the portal. 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 

Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 

It is but a legend, I know, — 
A fable, a phantom, a show, 

Of the ancient Rabbinical lore; 
Tet the old medisvial tradition. 
The beautiful strange superstition, 

But haunts me and holds me the more. 

When I look from my window at night. 
And the welkin above is all white. 

All throbbing and panting with stars; 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 

His pinions in nebulous bars. 

And the legend, I feel, is a part 

Of the hunger and thirst of the heart. 

The frenzy and Are of the brain, 
That grasps at the fruitage forbidden. 
The golden pomegranates of Bden, 
To quiet its fever and pain. 

^Henry Wad9worth LangfeUow. 
17 
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7. Grand, sublime, and reverential. 

APOSTBOPHE TO THE OGEAK. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — ^his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan — 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncofflned, and unknown. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals. 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war: 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into the yeast and waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since, their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts; not so thou; 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves play. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow: 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — ^the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my Joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne like thy bubbles, onward from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and, it the freshening sea 
Made then a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear; 
For I was as it were a child of thee. 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
Aud laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 



RECESSIONAL. 

God of our fathers, known of old — 

Lord of our far-flung battle-.ine— 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 



-Byron^ 
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The tumult and the shouting dies — 
The captains and the kings depart — 
, Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, , 

An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — ^lest we forget! 

Far-called our nayies melt away — 

On dune and headland sinks the fire — 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
f Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet. 
Lest we forget — ^lest we forget! 

It drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use. 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — ^lest we forget! 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard — 
All yaliant dust that builds on dust. 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard — 
For frantic boast and foolish word. 
Thy mercy on Thy people. Lord! 
Amen. Budyard Kipling. 

8. Oratorical selections. 

FBOM ORATION ON TOUSBAINT L'OUVEBTUBE. 

If I were to tell you the story of Napoleon, I should take it from the lips of 
Frenchmen, who find no language rich enough to paint the great captain of the 
nineteenth century. Were I to tell you the story of Washington, I should take it 
from your hearts, — ^you, who think no marble white enough on which to canre the 
name of the Father of his country. But I am to tell you the glory of a negro, 
Toussaint L'Ouverture, who has left hardly one written line. I am to glean it 
from the reluctant testimony of his enemies, men who despised him because he 
was a negro and a slave, hated him because he had beaten them in battle. 

Cromwell manufactured his own army. Napoleon, at the age of twenty-seven, 
was placed at the head of the best troops Europe ever saw. Cromwell never saw 
an army until he was forty; this man never saw a soldier till he was fifty. Crom- 
well manufactured his own army-— out of what? Englishmen, — ^the best blood in 
Europe. Out of the middle class of Englishmen, — the best blood of the island. 
And with it he conquered what? Bnglishmen,p-their equals. This man manu- 
factured his army out of what? Out of what you call the despicable race of 
negroes, debased, demoralized by two hundred years of slavery, one hundred thou- 
sand of them imported into the island within four years, unable to speak a dialect 
intelligible even to each other. Yet out of this mixed, and, as you say, despicable 
mass, he forged a thunderbolt and hurled it at what? At the proudest blood in 
Europe, the Spaniard, and sent him home conquered; at the most warlike blood in 
Europe, the French, and put them under his feet; at the pluckiest blood in Europe, 
the English, and they skulked home to Jamaica. Now, if Cromwell was a general 
at least this man was a soldier. — Wendell Phillipe, 
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B.— UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

I. The Terrttobt. 

1. Original. 

2. Acquired. 

3. New territory. 

II. The Revolutionaby Pebiod. < 

1. Causes: — 

(a) General. 

(b) Immediate. 

2. Revolution. 

S. Declaration of Independence. 

4. Pivotal battles. 

5. Treaty of peace. 

6. Results. 

III. The Cbitioaii Pebiod. 

1. Articles of Confederation. 

2. Attempts to amend them. 

3. Northwest Territory and Ordinance of 1787. 

4. Constitutional Convention. 

IV. Constitutional Pebiod. 

1. Acquisition of territory; — 

(a) Boundaries 1783 

(b) Louisiana 1808 

(c) Florida i819 

(d) Texas 1845 

(e) Oregon 1846 

(f ) Mexican Cession 1848 

(g) Gadsden Purchase 1853 

(h) Alaska 1867 

(1) Hawaii 1898 

( j) Porto Rico and Philippines 1898 

V. Subjects fob Discussion. 

1. Real worth of a nation. 

2. Geography In history. 

3. Traveling with great discoverers. 

4. Maize — Its value to the English settlers. 

5. Contrast England and France In the treatment of their American colonists. 

6. Taxation without representation a form of slavery. Why? 

7. George III. 

NoTE.~That the specific tax on tea was collected in England. What Injustice tlien conld 
the colonists claim? 

Not<* also WUateTey's private correspondence; friends of America In Parliament, Chatham, 
Barke, and Chas. James Fox. 



PEDAGOGICAL NUGGETS. 

Most children call grammar dry. This Is because the prevailing analytic method 
of teaching Is premature. — Dr. ^Charlea De Oarmo, 

"The foundation of all moral Instruction Is In the family." 

"Wallace and Bruce had their power over clansmen not by written orders, but by 
riding at the head of the host." 

Where habit is there attention has been. — Edward Tichener, 

Through the reading lesson the teacher has a wider opportunity for Influencing 
the child's life than through any other study. — Sarah L. Arnold, 
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BATTLE or SEAL** AIT DUINE. 

No cymbal clash'd, no clarion rang. 

Still were the pipe and drum: 
Save heavy tread, and armor's clang, 

The sullen march was dumb. 
There breathed no wind their crests to shake. 

Or wave their flags abroad; 
Scarce the frail aspen seem'd to quake. 

That shadowed o'er their road. 

Their vaward scouts no tidings bring, 
Can rouse no lurking foe. 
Nor spy a trace of living thing 
Save when they stirr'd the roe; 
The host moves, like a deep-sea-wave; 
Where rise no rocks its pride to brave, 
High-swelling, dark, and slow. 



A.— HISTORY. 



I. DncuBsions. 

1. What 18 history? 

2. Purpose of study: — 

(a) As a story. 

(b) Afl a humanism. 

(c) Afl a philosophy. 

(d) As a science. 

8. Methods of teaching. 

II. Afpabatus Aim HOW TO uas it. 

1. The text 

2. Maps:^ 

(a) Printed. 

(b) Developed by pupil. 

(c) Bird's-eye view of campaigns. 

3. Reference books. 

4. Historical poems. 

III. Time. 

1. Epochs. 

2. Dates. 

lY. Places. 

1. Geographical study: — 

(a) Position. 

(b) Physiography. 

(c) Water-ways. 

(d) Historical names. 

V. Causes. 

1. Physical. 

2. Political. 
8. Religious. 
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his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not wither; and whatsoeye]; he doetb 
shall prosper. 

4. The ungodly are not so; but are like the chaff which the wind drivelh away. 

5. Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, nor sinners in the 
congregation of the righteous. 

6. For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous; but the way of the ungodly 
shall perish. 

PSALM 8. 

O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth! who haat set thy 
glory above the heavens. 

2. Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength because 
of thine enemies, that thou mightst still the enemy and the avenger. 

8. When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy Angers, the moon and the stan 
which thou hast ordained; 

4. What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man that thou 
visitest him? 

6. For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honor. 

6. Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; thou hast put 
all things under his feet: 

7. All sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; 

8. The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas. 

9. O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth! 

P3ALM 15. 

Liord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 

2. He that walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness, and speaketh the truth 
in his heart. 

3. He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbor, nor 
taketh up a reproach against his neighbor. 

4. In whose eyes a vile person is contemned; but he honoreth them that fear the 
Lord. He that sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not. 

5. He that putteth not out his money to usury, nor taketh reward against the 
innocent. He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 

PSALM 10. 

The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament sheweth his handiwork. 

2. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge. 

3. There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard. 

4. Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world. In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun. 

6. Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 'and rejoiceth as a strong 
man to run a race. 

6. His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of 
it; and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 

7. The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, making wise the simple. 

8. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 

9. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever: the judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether. 

10. More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold; sweeter also 
than honey and the honeycomb. 

11. Moreover by them is thy servant warned: and in keeping of them there is 
great reward. 

12. Who can understand his errors? cleanse thou me from secret faults. 

13. Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let them not have do- 
minion over me: then shall I be upright, and I shall be innocent from the great 
transgression. 

14. Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be acceptable in 
thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my redeemer. 
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PSALM 23. 

The Lord is my Shepherd: I shall not want. 

2. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

8. He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name's sake. 

4. Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for thou are with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

6. Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies: thou an- 
nointest my head with oil; my cup runneth oyer. 

6. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 

PSALM ti 

The earth is the Lord's and the fullness thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein. 

2. For he hath founded it upon the seas, and established it upon the floods. 

8. Who shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord; or who will stand in his holy 
place? 

4. He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity nor sworn deceitfully. 

6. He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and righteousness from the Qod 
of his salvation. 

6. This is the generation of them that seek him, that seek thy face, Jacob. 
Selah. 

7. Lift up your heads, ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; and 
the king of glory shall come in. 

8. Who is this King of Glory? The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in 
battle. 

9. Lift up your heads, ye gates; even lift them up, ye everlasting doors; and 
the King of glory shall come in. 

10. Who is this King of glory? The Lord of hosts, he is the King of glory. Selah. 

18 
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OCTOBER 10, 1902 



DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC INSTBUOTION. 

Lansing^ July 1, 1902. 
To Our Public School Teachers: 

In the hnrry and rnsh of these early days of the twentieth centary, 
we sometimes nearly forget those who toiled and straggled to make onr 
present conditions possible. 

I refer to those hardy men and women, who left their homes in the 
East and came to the then unknown wilderness of Michigan to secure 
homes for themselves and their children. 

What we owe to those pioneers, who blazed their way to all parts of 
the territory and laid the foundations of our great State, cannot be 
measured by earthly standards. 

We of the present generation should not fail to express our deep sense 
of gratitude to the noble pioneers, who builded better than they knew, in 
establishing our civil and educational institutions. 

I take pleasure in suggesting that Friday, October 10, 1902, and the 
second Friday in October of each succeeding year be observed as 
Pioneer Day in our public schools. 

I deem it advisable that the teachers interest their pupils in this work, 
both for its educational and for its practical value. It would be of the 
highest educational value both from the standpoint of that interest, 
which every one naturally feels for the history of times which are past^ 
but more especially valuable in the reflex influence, which the prepara- 
tion of such history would have upon the rising generation, if every 
school district were organized into a Pioneer Historical Association, 
with the express purpose of preserving in some permanent form the 
early history of the district, township, and county. 

I wish to urge upon teachers that in every program, besides recita- 
tions of appropriate selections, the pupils be required 'to prepare papers 
and essays upon topics which will require study and research, and that 
these be preserved. 

In preparing for this day, the school should send invitations to all 
residents of the district, and to all former residents, if their present 
place of residenc3 is known. Make it a district reunion. The success of 
this work will rest largely with the teachers, and I believe that the 
observance of this day will add to the effectiveness of the school work. 

We send you this Pioneer Day Manual in the hope that it may prove 
an inspiration and benefit to the aged people in your district, and that 
it may inculcate in the minds of pupils a love and reverence for those 
who are approaching the sunset of their lives. 

Very cordially yours. 




Superintendent of Public Instractkm. 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM. 

Music— Opening song (Song Knapsack). 
Prayer. 

Music— America. 
Address of Welcome— By one of the school. 
^ Response— By one of the pioneers. 

Musle— Michigan, My Michigan. 
Reading— The Founders of Michigan (Angell). 
Declamation— Grandmothers (Johnny's opinion). 

Music— Why Don't Parents Visit the School? 
Recitation— Out of the Old House, Nancy. 
> Paper— History of the School District 

Music— Our Flag. 
Paper— The Indians, Their Legends and Their Wars. 
Declamation— The Old Clock in the Hall. 

Music— The Land of the Lakes. 
Paper— Home Life and Customs of Pioneers. 
Recitation— Fifty Years Ago. 

Music— Michigan Song. 
Paper— Primitive Farming and Present Methods. 
Recitation— Rock Me to Sleep. 

Closing Song— Auld Lang Syne. 



HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

The following outline may be used by the pupils in preparing a histori- 
cal sketch of the school district. Copies of these should be preseryed 
and it will be a very nice idea to have some of them printed, framed 
and hung in the schoolhouse. A copy of them should also be sent to the 
Secretary of the State Pioneer and Historical Society at Lansing. 

OUTLINB. 

1. Name of district and why so named. 

2. Township. 

d. When district was organized. 

4. When and where first schoolhouse was built and cost of the same. 

6. When present house was built and its cost 

6. Name of first director and name of first teacher. 

7. Names and present addresses of the first residents of the district 

8. Names of the present residents of the district 

9. Names of all the teachers who hare been employed, so far as known. 

10. Size of the district in sections. 

11. Population and valuation of the district 

12. Number included in first school census and number at present 

In the same way the history of the township and county might be pre- 
pared. It would be an excellent plan to have some pupils prepare 
biographies of the first residents of the district. In the preparation of 
these articles any legend or historical allusion that would be of interest 
should be mentioned. 
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In preparing the program it would be well to have some of the old 
residents still living in the district give a short talk on their recollec- 
tions of their school days. It would be especially interesting to the 
children to have a description of the household utensUs and school- 
house arrangements and appurtenances, and have as many of these 
articles as possible on exhibition at the schoolhouse, such as books, 
spinning wheels, reels, kettles, andirons, tongs, candlesticks, snuffers, 
etc. Every effort should be made to interest the older people in the 
exercise and to interest the children in the old people and the early 
history of the locality. The followipg subjects may be used from time 
to time in order to give the children some ^'search topics.'' 



SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. Original bonndaries of Michigan. 

2. Labors of Pere Marquette, LaSalle, Cadillac, other Jesuits and early ex- 

plorers. 

8. Tbe Indiana— Their legends and their wars. 

4. Troubles with foreign powers. 

5. Toledo war and acquisition of Upper Peninsula. 

6. Houghton— His work and aims. 

7. Territorial government and officers. 

8. State government and officers. 

9. Organization of counties and townships. 

10. Mineral discoveries. 

11. Our forests— Their past and future. 

12. The growth of public schools— books and studies. 

18. Michigan's unwritten history— King Strang and others. 

14. Transportation— From the pack horse, canoe and stage-ooach to electric 

cars. 

15. Development of charitable institutions. 

16. Home life and customs of pioneers— Church privileges, dress, furniture, toys, 

books and amusements. 

17. Primitive farming and present methods. 

1& Our debt to the pioneer, the State, to the State Pioneer and Historical 
Society. 

19. What can we do to show our gratitude for the present comforts? 

20. How can we collect the early history of our State and gather relics for 

the museum? 

21. Early traditions. 

22. Indian mounds. 

28. Life in the early days and at present 
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THE POUNDERS OP MICHIGAN. 

We Bhonld cherish with the highest respect the memory of the foond- 
ers of this State. Among them were many of the most intelligent and 
enterprising men and women of Ohio^ New York, New England, and 
Virginia. The men who drafted the first Constitntion of the State were 
men of large views and broad statesmanship. The friends of the educa- 
tional system of Michigan should be especially gratefnl to the authors 
of the Constitutional Article on education. Isaac E. Crary of Marshall^ 
a graduate of Trinity College, Connecticut, drafted that article, after 
much consultation with Rev. John D. Pierce, a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, who was afterwards the first Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in this State. Thanks to the wisdom of the fathers and to the 
generous love of education cherished by their successors, the school chil- 
dren of our day can see the path open to them through the district 
school and higher schools, to the Normal school, the Agricultural Col- 
lege, the Mining School, and the University^ at moderate expense. No 
State is better provided than Michigan with facilities for every child to 
obtain an education which will fit him for any position in life. 

JAMES B. ANOELL. 



SELECTIONS. 



TRUE PATRIOTISM. 

What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports. 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts. 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No; men, high-minded men. 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued. 
In forest brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rooks and brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know,— 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow. 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a State; 

And sovereign law, that State's collected will. 
O'er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

^8ir William Jonei. 
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AMBRIOA. 



My country! 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I Blng; 
Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride. 
From ey'ry mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 

My native country! thee, 
Land of the noble free, 

Thy name I love. 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with raptnre thrills, 

Like that above. 

Jjet music swell the breeze 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song. 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all tbnt breathe partake. 
Let rocks their silence break 

The sound prolong. 

Our father's Gr>d! to Thee 
Author of liberty! 

To Thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy Ught 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King! 



SONG OF THE OLD FOLKS. 
CAuld Lang 8yne,) 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to mind; 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And songs of auld lang syne? 
For auld laiiR syne we rnoet to-uight. 

For auld lang syne; 
To sing the isongs our fathers sung 

In days of auld lang syne. 

We've passed through many varied scenes 

Since youth's unclouded day; 
And friends, and hopes, and happy dreams 

Time's hand hath swept away. 
And voices that once Joined with ours 

In days of auld lang syne 
Are silent now and blend no more 

In songs of auld lang syne. 



Here we have met, here we may part, 
To meet on earth no more; 

And we may never sing again 
The cherished songs of yore; 

19 
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The sacred songs our fathers sang, 
In days of auld lang syne; 

We may not meet to sing again 
The songs of auld Jang syne. 

But when we've crossed the sea of life, 

And reached the heavenly shore, 
We*ll sing the songs our fathers sang, 

Transcending those of yore; 
We'll meet to sing diviner strains 

Than those of auld lang syne; 
Immortal songs of praise, unknown 

In days of auld lang syne. 



LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast. 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed; 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conquerer comes 

They, the true-hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame; 

Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in fear,— 

They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymn of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang. 

And the stars heard and the sea! 

And the sounding aisles of the dim wood rang 

To the anthems of the free! 

The ocean-eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave's foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared,— 
This was their welcome home! 

There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band; 
Why had they come to wither there 
Away from their childhood's land? 

There was woman's fearless eye 

Lit by her deep love's truth; 

There was manhood's brow, serenely high. 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright Jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine! 
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Ay, call It holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod! 

They've left unstniiu'*! wluit there they found.— 

Freedom to worship God! 



FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

A song for the early times out west 
And our green old forest home, 
Whose pleasant memories freshly yet 
Across the bosom come; 
A song for the free and gladsome life, 
In those early days we led. 
With a teeming soil beneath our feet, 
And a smiling heaven overhead! 
O, the waves of life danced merrily, 
And had a joyous flow. 
In the days when we were pioneers, 
Fif^ years ago! 

The hunt, the shot, the glorious chase. 
The captured elk or deer; 
The camp, the big, bright fire, and then 
The rich and wholesome cheer; 
The sweet, sound sleep, at dead of night. 
By our camp-fire blazing high>~ 
Unbrolcen by the wolf's long howl. 
And the panther springing by; 
O, merrily passed the time, despite. 
Our wily Indian foe. 
In the days when we were pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 

We shunned not labor; when 'twas due, 
We wrought with right good will; 
And, for the home we won for them. 
Our children bless us still. 
We lived not hermit lives; but oft 
In social converse met; 
And fires of love were kindled then. 
That bum on warmly yet. 
O, pleasantly the stream of life 
Pursued its constant fiow. 
In the days when we were pioneers. 
Fifty years ago! 

We felt that we were fellow-men; 
We felt we were a band. 
Sustained here in the wilderness. 
By Heaven's upholding hand. 
And, when the solemn Sabbath came, 
We gathered in the wood. 
And lifted up our hearts in prayer 
To God, the only Good. 
Our temples then were earth and sky; 
None others did we know, 
In the days when we were pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 
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Our forest life was rough and mde, 
And dangers closed ns round; 
But here, amid the green old trees, 
Freedom we sought and found. 
Oft through our dwellings wint'ry blasts 
Would rush with shriek and moan; 
We cared not— though they were but frail. 
We felt they were our own! 
O, free and manly lives we led. 
Mid Terdure or mid snow, 
In the years when we were pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 

But now our course of life is short; 

And as, from day to day. 

We're walking on with halting step, 

And fainting by the way. 

Another land, more bright than this, 

To our dim sight appears. 

And, on our way to it, we'll soon 

Again be pioneers! 
And, while we linger, we may all 
A backward glance still throw 
To the days when we were pioneers. 

Fifty years ago! 



ROOK MB TO SLEEP. 

Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight. 
Make me a child again Just for to-night! 
Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore; 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair; 
Over my slumbers' your loving watch keep;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother— rock me to sleep! 

Backward, flow backward, O tide of the years! 
I am so weary of toll and of tears- 
Toil without recompense, tears all in vain- 
Take them, and give me my childhood again; 
I have grown weary of dust and decay- 
Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away; 
Weary of sowing for others to reap; 
Rock me to sleep, mother,— rock me to sleep! 

Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green. 
Blossomed, and faded our faces between. 
Yet with strong yearning and passionate pain 
Long I to-night for your presence again. 
Come from the silence so long and so deep- 
Rock me to sleep, mother— rock me to sleep! 

Over my heart, in the days that are florwn. 
No love like mother-love ever has shone; 
No other worship abides and endures— 
Faithful, unselflsh, and patient like yours: 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and the world-weary brain. 
Slumber's soft calms o'er my heavy lids creep- 
Rock me to sleep, mother— rock me to sleep! 
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Come, let your brown hair, Just lighted with gold. 
Fall on your shoulders again as of old; 
Let it drop over my forehead again to-night, 
Shading my faint eyes away from the light; 
For with its sunny-edged shadows once more 
Haply will throng the sweet Tlslons of yore; 
LoTingly, softly, its bright billows sweep- 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep I 

Mother, dear mother, the years have been long 
Since I last listened to your lullaby song; 
Sini^, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood's years have been only a dream. 
Clasped to your heart in a loving embrace, 
With your light lashes just sweeping my face* 
Never hereafter to wait or to weep;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother— rock me to sleep! 



THE OLD OAKBN BUGKBT. 

How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood. 

When fond recollection presents them to view! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood. 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew; 
The wide-spreading pond and the mill which stood by it» 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it. 
And e'en the rude bucket which hung in the well;— 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 

That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure; 

For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 

I foond it the source of an exquisite pleasure. 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 

How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowingl 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; 

Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 

And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well;— 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 

How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 

As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips! 

Not a fall blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it. 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 

And now, far removed from the loved situation. 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell. 

As fancy reverts to my father's plantation. 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well;— 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

Tbm moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 

—Samuel Woodwarih. 
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THE OLD ARM-CHAIR. 

I love it, I love it! and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 

I'ye treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I've bedewed it with tears, I've embalmed It with sighs. 

'Tis*boand by a thousand bands to my heart; 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start; 

Would you know the spell?— a mother sat there! 

And a sacred thing Is that old arm-chair. 

In childhood's hour I lingered near 
The hallowed seat with listening ear; 
And gentle words that mother would give 
To fit me to die, and teach me to live. 
She told me that shame would never betide 
With Truth for my creed and God for my guide; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 
As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 

I sat, and watched her many a day. 

When her e^es grew dim and her locks were gray; 

And I almost worshipped her when she smiled, 

And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 

Years rolled on, but the last one sped— 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled! 

I learnt how much the heart can bear, 

When I saw her die in her old arm-chair. 

'TIS past, 'tis past! but I gaze on it now. 
With quivering breath and throbbing brow; 
Twas there she nursed me, 'twas there she died. 
And memory flows with lava tide. 
Say it is folly, and deem me weak. 
Whilst scalding drops start down my cheek; 
But I love it, I love it, and cannot teAr 
My soul from a mother's old arm-chair. 

•-Jllifa Coofe. 



MT LOST YOUTH. 

Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea; 

Often in thought go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear old town. 

And my youth comes back to me. 

And a verse of a Lapland song 

Is haunting my memory still, 

^'A boy's will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.** 

I can see the shadowy lines of its trees. 

And catch. In sudden gleams. 

The sheen of the far surrounding seas, 

And islands that were the Hesperides 

Of all my boyish dreams. 

And the burden of that old song 

It murmurs and whispers still: 

"A boy's will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts." 
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I remember the black wbarres and tbe slips 

And tbe sea-tides tossing free; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships* 

And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward song 

Is singing and saying still: 

"^ boy's will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts." 

I remember the bulwarks by the shore. 

And tbe fort upon the hill; 

The sunrise gun, with Its hollow roar. 

The dmm-beat repeated o'er and o'er, 

And the bugle wild and shrilL 

And the music of that old song 

Throbs in my memory still: 

"A boy's will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.** 

I remember the sea-fight far away, 

How it thundered o'er the tide. 

And the dead captains as they lay 

In their graves, o'erlooking the tranquil bay. 

Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 

Goes through me with a thrill: 

"A boy's will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts." 

I can see the breezy dome of groves. 

The shadows of Deering's woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 

Come back with a sabbath sound, as of doves 

In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

*'A boy's will is tbe wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts." 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 

Across the schoolboy's brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart 

That in part are prophecies, and in part 

Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on and is never still: 

"A boy's will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts." 

There are things of which I may not speak; 

There are dreams that cannot die 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 

And the words of that fatal song 

Come over me like a chill; 

'*A boy's will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts." 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 

When I visit the dear old town; 

Bat the native air Is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o'ershadow each well-known street. 

As they balance up and down. 
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Are sioglng the beautiful Bong 

Are sighing and whispering still; 

««A boy's wlU is the wind's wiU, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.** 

And Deerlng's Woods are fresh and fain. 

And with Joy that Is almost pain 

My heart goes back to wander there. 

And among the dreams of the days that were^ 

I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song 

The groves are repeating it still: 

''A boy's will Is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long tbougbts." 

-^Henry W. LongfeUow. 



THE LAST LEAF. 

I saw him once before 
As he passed by the door; 

And again 
The pavement-stones resound 
As he totters o*er the ground 

With his cane. 

They say, that in his prime. 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 

Gut him down. 
Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 

Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets. 

Sad and wan; 
And he shakes his feeble head. 
That it seems as if he said, 

"They are gone!" 

Th^ mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has prest 

In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb. 

My grandmamma has said- 
Poor old lady! she is dead 

Long ago— 
That he bad a Roman nose 
And his cheek was like a rose 

In the snow. 

But now his nose is thin 
And it rests upon his chin 

Like a staff; 
And a crook is in his back. 
And a .melancholy crack 

In his laugh. 

I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
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But the old three-cornered hat. 
And the breeches, and all that. 
Are 80 queer! 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 

In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now. 
At the old forsaken boui^h 

Where I cling. 

--Oliver Wmd€U Holmea. 



TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
ANONYMOUS. 

rye wandered to the Tillage, Tom, I've sat beneath the tree, 
Up<»i the schoolhouse play-ground that sheltered you and me; 
But none were there to greet me, Tom, and few were left to know 
That played with ua upon the green, some twenty years ago. 

The graaa la just as green, Tom, bare-footed boys at play 

Were sporting. Just as we did then, with spirits just as gay. 

But the "maater*' sleeps upon the hill, which, coated o'er with snow 

Afforded us a slidlng-place, just twenty years ago. 

The old Bchoolhouae is altered now; the benches are replaced 
By new ones, very like the same our penknives once defaced; 
But the same old bricks are in the wall, the bell swings to and fro 
Its music just the same, dear Tom, as twenty years ago. 

The boys were playing some old game, beneath the same old tree 
I haye forgot the name just now— you've played the same with me 
On that same spot; 'twas played with knives, by throwing so and so 
The loser had a task to do there, twenty years ago. 

The river's running just as still; the willows on its side 

Are larger than they were, Tom; the stream appears less wide; 

But the grape-vine swing is ruined now, where once we played the beau, 

And swung our sweethearts— pretty girls—just twenty years ago. 

The spring that bubbled 'neath*the hill, close by the spreading beech. 
Is very low— 'twas once so high that we could scarcely reach; 
And kneeling down to get a drink, dear Tom, I started so. 
To see how sadly I am changed since twenty years ago. 

Near by the spring upon an elm, you know I cut your name. 
Your sweetheart's just beneath it, Tom, and you did mine the same; 
Some heartless wretch has peeled the bark, 'tis dying sure Out slow, 
Just as the one whose name you cut died twenty years ago. 

My lids have long been dry, Tom, but tears came in my eyes; 
I thought of her I loved so well, those early-broken ties; 
I visited the old churchyard, and took some flowers to strew 
Upon the graves of those we loved, some twenty years ago. 

Some are In the churchyard laid, some sleep beneath the sea; 
But few are left of our old class, excepting you and me: 
And when our time shall come, Tom, and we are called to go, 
I hope they'll lay us where we played, just twenty years ago. 

20 
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OUT OF THE OLD HOUSE. NANCY. 

Out of the old house, Nancy— moved up imto the new; 

AH the hurry and worry is Just as gO(Ml as through^ 

Only a boonden duty remains for you and I— 

And that's to stand on the door-step, here, and bid the old house good-bye. 

What a shell we've lived In, these nineteen or twenty years! 
Wonder It hadn't smashed in and tumbled about our ears; 
Wonder Ifs stuck together, and answered till to-day; 
But every Individual log was put up here to stay. 

Things looked rather new, though, when this old house was buHt; 
And things that bloesomed you would* ve made some women wilt; 
And every other day, then, as sure as day would break. 
My neighbor Ager come this way, Invitln* me to "shake." 

And you, for want of neighbors, was sometimes blue and sad, 
For wolves and bears and wild-cats was the nearest ones you had; 
But lookln' ahead to the dearin' we worked with all our might. 
Until we was fairly out of the woods and things was goin' right 

Look up there at our new house!— ain't It a thing to see? 
Tall and big and handsome, and new as new can be; 
All In apple-pie order, especially the shelves. 
And never a debt to say but what we own it all ourselves. 

Look at our old log-house— how little it now appears! 

But It's never gone back on us for nineteen or twenty years; 

An' I won't go4>ack on it now, or go to pokin' fun— 

There's such a thing as pralsin' a thing for the good that it has done. 

Probably you remember how rich we was that night, 

When we was fairly settled, an' had things snug and tight: 

We feel as proud as you please, Nancy, over the house that's new, 

But we felt as proud under this old roof, and a good deal prouder, too. 

Never a handsomer house was seen beneath the sun: 

Kitchen and parlor and bedroom— we had 'em all in one; 

And the fat old wooden clock that we bought when we come West, 

Was tickln' away in the comer there, and doin' its level best. 

Trees was all around us, a-whisperin' cheering words; 

Loud was the squirrel's chatter and sweet the song of birds; 

And home grew sweeter and brighter— our courage began to mounts 

And things looked hearty and happy then, and work appeared to count 

Yes, a deal has happened to make this old house dear: 
Christenings, funerals, weddin's— what haven't we had here? 
Not a log In this buildin' but its memories has got. 
And not a nail In this old floor but touches a tender spot. 

Out of the old house, ^ncy— moved up into the new; 

All the hurry and worry is just as good as through; 

But I tell you a thing right here, that I ain't ashamed to say. 

There's precious things In this old house that we never can take away. 

Here the old house will stand but not as it stood before: 
Winds will whistle through it and rains will flood the floor; 
And over the hearth, once blazing, the snow-drifts oft will pile. 
And the old things will seem to be a mournin' all the while. 
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Fare jou well, old house! you're naught that can feel or see. 
But 70U aeem like a human being— a dear old friend to me; 
And we never will have a better home, If my opinion stands. 
Until we commence a-keepin' hou&e in the house not made with hands. 

—WiU OarleUm. 



GRANDMOTHBRS. 

JOHNNY'S OPINION. 

Grandmothers are rery nice folks; 

They beat all the aunts In creation; 
They let a chap do as he likes, 

And don't worry about education. 

I'm sure I can't see It at all, 
What a poor fellow ever could do 

For apples, and pennies, and cakes. 
Without a grandmother or two. 

Grandmothers speak softly to "ma's," 

To let a boy have a good time; 
Sometimes they will whisper, 'tis true, 

T'other way, when a boy wants to climb. 

Grandmothers have muflSns for tea 
And pies a whole row In the cellar, 

And they're apt (If they know it In time), 
To make chicken pies for a "fellerr* 

And If he Is bad now and then. 
And makes a great racketing noise, 

They only look over their specs 
And say, "Ah, these boys will be boys." 

''Life Is only so short at the best; 

Let the children be happy to-day." 
Then they look for a while at the sky. 

And the hills that are far, far away. 

Quite often, as twilight comes on. 
Grandmothers sing hymns, very low. 

To themselves as tbey^ rock by the fire. 
About Heaven, and when they shall go. 

And then a boy, stopping to think. 

Will find a hot tear in his eye, 
To know what will come at the last; 

For grandmothers all have to die. 

I wish they could stay here and pray, 
For a boy needs their prayers every night; 

Some boys more than others, I s'pose. 
Such as I need a wonderful sight. 
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THE RAINY DAY. 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary. 
The vine still clin^ to the mouldering wall. 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary. 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast. 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart, and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 
Thy fate is the common fate of all; 
Into each life some rain must fall; 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 



-Henry W. lAmfffOkm. 



A NAME IN THE SAND. 

Alone I walked the ocean strand; 
A pearly shell was in my hand; 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name— the year— the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind I cast— 
A wave came rolling, high and fast. 
And washed my lines away. 

And so, methought, 'twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me; 
A wave of dark oblivion's sea 
Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time— and been, to be no more— 
Of me, my name, the name I bore. 
To 1eave.no track nor trace. 

And yet, with Him who counts the sand. 

And holds the waters .in His hands, 

I know a lasting record stands 

Inscribed against my name. 

Of all this mortal part has wrought. 

Of all this thinking soul has thought— 

And from these fleeting moments caught— 

For glory or for shame. 

—George D. Prentioe. 
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THB OLD CLOCK IN THB HALL. 

It is quite out of touch with the world of to-day, 

That quaintly old grandfather clock; 
It has a slow-measured and dignified way, 

Much like the old Puritan stock 
Who handed it down to us, sire to son, 

And, though it's outrageously tall, « 

I'm always impressed by the service it's done— 

That solemn old clock in the hall. 

These ormolu statuesque trifles of art. 

The new clocks of Dresden and delf, 
Are pleasing the more to the eye than the heart, 

Suggestive of latter-day pelf; 
Perhaps for my lady's boudoir they're the thing, 

Their subtly sweet tick-a-tacks fall 
In harmony meet, yet I resolute cling 

To that solemn old clock in the halL 

Far back in the glow of the years that have fled. 

When courtships sedate were in vogue, 
Bre its hands marked the stem prescribed hour for bed 

Was it turned back by grandma, the rogue? 
A llng'rlng good night then did grandfather say? 

We'd like to know secrets and all, 
But it telleth no tales though we plead as we may, 

That solemn old clock in the hall. 

The young folks incline to a Jest at its sixe^ 

They surely mean no disrespect; 
They never feel Memory's mist in their eyes. 

They stay not their mirth to reflect 
How grief and how glory, how life and how love, 

Seems to shine in its face and recall 
An age that Is gone which was typical of 

That solemn old clock in the hall. 

-LmUet' World. 
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EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Seven per cent fund: 

Amount on which state pays Interest June 30, 1902. . |4,167,235 37 
Due from purchasers of land, June 30, 1902 85,289 64 

Total seven per cent fund June 30, 1902 $4,242,524 91 

Five per cent fund: 

Amount on which state pays interest June 30, 1902 886,781 11 

Total school fund June 30, 1902 15,129,306 02 

INCOME ON PRIMARY SCHOOL INTEREST FUND. 

Interest paid hy state on seven per cent fund during 

year ending June 30, 1902 |289,139 52 

Interest and penalty paid hy holders of land on seven t^ 

per cent fund during year ending June 30, 1902 6M,994 14 

Interest paid hy state on five per cent fund 43,971 71 

Total income from hoth funds |340,105 87 

Surplus of specific taxes transferred |1,668,768 23 

Paid hy trespassers on school land 1,582 78 

Total 1,670,361 01 

Total income for year ending June 30, 1902 |2,010,456 38 

UNIVERSITY FUND. 

Amount on which state pays interest, June 30, 1902 $537,468 61 

Interest paid hy state (on land grant) $37,603 14 

Interest paid hy state on deposit 50 00 

Interest and penalty paid hy holders of land 875 93 

Total income for year ending June 30, 1902 $38,529 07 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND. 

Amount on which state pays interest June 30, 1902 $847,668 78 

Interest paid hy state $58,562 01 

Interest and penaltj^ paid by holders of land 4,201 60 

Paid hy trespassers on lands 1,422 22 

Received from United States government 25,000 00 

ToUl income for the year ending June 30, 1902 $89,185 89 

NORMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

Amount on which state pays interest, June 30, 1902 $67,882 62 

Interest paid hy state $4,070 7S 

Interest and penalty paid hy holders of land 106 64 

ToUl income for year ending June 30, 1902 $4,177 i^ 

21 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

THE TREASURER'S REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 

30, 1902. 

GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

Leaving out of consideration the balances at the beginning and the 
end of the year, the Treasurer reports the receipt of f 719,251.58, and dis- 
bursements amounting to f690,063.36. In this connection, however, at- 
tention is called to the fact that the sum of |42,082.30, included by the 
Treasurer in his receipts, was returned, in June, to the State Treasury 
for transfer from the general fund to the special accumulating fund for 
buildings, and that, in consequence, the figures, on both sides of the ac- 
count are larger by the sum named than they otherwise would be. 

Receipts. — In the itemized statement of the sources of income given 
below, the net receipts from students for laboratory expenpes and other 
charges of analogous character are given as ?32,341.26; but this sum 
should not be considered as an actual addition to the income of the 
University, but rather as a reimbursement for the cost of material and 
special supplies purchased by the University for students' use. Neither 
should the hospital receipts be treated as earnings of the University, 
for they are made up of payments by patients for board, medicines, and 
special nursing, the cost of which appears on the other side of the ac- 
count in the large items of hospital expenses. The services of the facul- 
ties are' gratuitous to patients whose cases are available for clinical in- 
struction. The hospitals are, in fact, a continual source of large expense, 
not of income. The receipts from the dental operating room, coming 
from persons who take advantage of the clinical opportunities there 
offered, paying only for material used, are also to be regarded as an off- 
set against the expenses of the department. 

Building Fund. — The money set aside by the State Treasurer and the 
Auditor General as a University Building Fund is drawn, under pro- 
visions of State laws, from the proceeds of the quarter-mill tax, and can 
only be used by the Regents in the erection of new buildings or for extra- 
ordinary repairs. The amount received from the State during the year 
was 171,298.35. The expenditures were as follows : 

On the New Medical Building $76,187 22 

On the Science Building 700 00 

On the Barbour Gymnasium 469 98 

On the New Engineering Building / 24 70 

On the Law Building 12 51 

177,394 41 
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The condition of the building fund, June 30, 1902, was as follows: 

Amount In hands of State Treasurer |187,959 80 

Less Overdrafts on books of University Treasurer: 

Electric Light Plant |184 54 

New Engineering Building 24 70 

Barbour Gymnasium 469 98 

New Medical Building 9,147 02 

9.826 24 

Net balance 1178,133 56 

The whole of the amount standing to the credit of the building fund 
on the 30th of June, 1902, has been set aside by the Board and by the 
State Treasurer for use in the construction of the new medical and 
engineering buildings and in the completion of the Barbour gymnasium ; 
and no part of it is available for other purposes. 

General Expenses. — As the University is organized, it is not possible 
to apportion with accuracy among the several departments the total 
sum expended during the year; but, in the classification of expenditures- 
given below, an ^ittempt is made to show as clearly as may be the more 
important facts without entering into minute details. No attempt is 
made to distribute pro rata among the departments the cost of general 
administration, heating and lighting, care of buildings and grounds, 
etc., nor the expenses of the gymnasium and the laboratories in which 
students from more than one department receive instruction at the same 
time; and some of the minor expenditures provided for in the annual 
budget are grouped under some comprehensive heading. 

In making up the monthly pay rolls, a separate roll is prepared for 
each department (except the Department of Literature, Science and the 
Arts), upon which are placed the names of all the officers whose duties 
lie wholly, or chiefly, in the department. (The salaries of the Bates 
Professor of the Diseapes of Women and Children, and his assistants, in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery, being drawn from the income 
of the Bates Fund, are not here included.) 

The pay roll of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts is 
included in what is designated below as the General Pay Roll. This 
comprises, in addition to the pay of professors and other instructors in 
the department, the salaries of the administrative officers of the Uni- 
versity, with their necessary assistants and clerks, and of the whole body 
of permanent employees, of whatever grade, who are paid by the year or 
month, and are not elsewhere included. The pay rolls of laborers em- 
ployed for short periods, and paid accordingly, are charged to the con- 
tingent account, the repairs account, or otherwise, according to the 
nature of the service rendered. 
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SUMMARY OP RECEIPTS, SHOWING SOURCES OF INCOME, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 

ENDING JUNE 80. 1902. 

A. Fbom the State Tbeasubt: 

For Current Expenses: 

Proceeds of quarter-mill tax for the year 1901 (two-tenths, on 

the basis of the valuation of 1896) $55,255 00 

Proceeds of quarter-mill tax for the year 1902 (seven-tenths, on 

the basis of the valuation of 1901) 276,167 50 

Special Appropriation for Homoeopathic Medical College 6,000 00 

Special Appropriation for Summer Hospitals 3,000 00 

University Interest 38,285 47 

For Buildings and Extraordinary Repairs 71,298 35 

Total from State Treasury $450,006 32 

B. Fbom Stttdents' Fees and Deposits: 

(1) Matriculation Fees and Annual Fees: 

Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts $55,180 00 

Department of Engineering 21,365 00 

Department of Medicine and Surgery 20,995 00 

Department of Law 40.195 00 

School of Pharmacy 3.225 00 

Homoeopathic Medical College 2,820 00 

College of Dental Surgery 8,335 00 

Summer Sessions: 

Literary Department 5,115 00 

Medical Department 1,150 00 

Law Department 1,158 00 

$159,538 00 
Less amounts refunded to students under the 
regulations of the Regents 3,600 00 



(2) Diploma Fees $8,240 00 

Less sums refunded 95 00 



(3) Payments and deposits on account of laboratory 
or demonstration courses, rent of gymnasium 
lockers, use of keys and drawing boards, and 

the like $35,519 25 

Less sums returned to students on settlement 
of accounts 3,177 99 



$155,938 00 
8,145 00 



32,341 26 



Net Receipts from Students' Fees and Deposits $196,424 26 

C. Receipts fbom Miscellaneous Soubces: 

From University Hospital $39^204 33 

From Homoeopathic Hospital 14,942 71 

From Dental Operating Room 5,027 66 

From Engineering Shops 661 83 

From Interest on Bank Deposits 898 73 

Unclassified ; 5,212 75 

$65,948 01 

Recapitualation : 

From State Treasury $450,006 32 

From Students' Fees and Deposits (gross receipts) 203,297 25 

From Miscellaneous Sources 65,948 01 

Total receipts, as previously stated. $719,251 68 
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SUBfMARY OF EXPENDITURES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 3a IMS. 

A. Pat Roll: 

General Pay Roll |176,579 44 

Department of Engineering 42,686 38 

DeiMirtment of Medicine and Surgery 38,785 00 

University Hospital 12,791 83 

Department of Law 39,184 00 

School of Pharmacy and Chemical Laboratory 24,453 26 

Homoeopathic Medical College 11,000 65 

Homoeopathic Hospital 4,337 09 

College of Dental Surgery 13,240 00 

Summer Schools: 

Literary 6,545 00 

Medical 803 75 

Law 1,556 00 



1371.962 40 



B. Expenses fob Labobatobies, Shops, Demonstbaj^ion Coubses, Etc.: 

Anatomical Laboratory, material and supplies $2,094 98 

Botanical Laboratory and Garden 965 58 

Chemical Laboratory 12,055 64 

Dental Operating Room (Including incidental expenses of the 

College of Dental Surgery) 6,038 29 

Electrotherapeutlcal Laboratory 433 09 

Engineering Laboratory and Shops 5,825 48 

Histological Laboratory 742 71 

Hygienic Laboratory 3,123 19 

Pathological Laboratory 557 04 

Physical Laboratory 1,222 44 

Physiological Laboratory 509 04 

Surgical Clinics and Demonstrations 299 16 

Zoological Laboratory 997 04 



134,863 68 



Book Purchases (not including purchases from trust funds) : 

General Library $8,580 69 

Medical Library 2,124 31 

Law Library 2,135 77 

Homoeopathic Library 218 38 

DenUl Library 364 33 

Bindery Pay Roll 2,152 10 

Incidental Expenses, assistants, cataloguing, etc 1,134 30 



$16,709 88 



Depabticental Cubbcnt Expenses: 

Department of Literature, Science and the Arts (Appointment 
Ck>mmlttee, English, French, Gtoology. German, Greek, History, 
Latin, Mineralogy, Music, Philosophy, Semitics) $1,532 96 

Department of Engineering (Civil Engineering, Incidentals, Naval 

Architecture) 1.021 68 

Department of Medicine and Surgery (Asylum Pathologist, Derma- 
tology. Incidentals, Materia Medlca, Nervous Diseases, Ophthal- 
mology, Theory and Practice) 1,606 81 

Department of Law 805 82 

Hom(Popathic Medical College 454 24 

Summer Schools: 

Literary 372 77 

Medical 31 75 

Law 81 28 
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Hospitals: 

University Hospital 122,624 52 

Summer Expenses 1,995 35 

Homoeopathic Hospital 14,534 94 

Summer Expenses 1,004 65 

Laundry 4,556 80 



150,523 57 

E. MiSCEXLANEOUS CUBBENT EXPENSES: 

Contingent (including purchase of real estate) $ 9,501 14 

Ordinary Repairs 11,120 15 

Fuel and Lights 21,937 95 

Water Supply 1,858 57 

Electrical and Heating Plants (supplies and pay rolls) 3,355 73 

Carpenter Shop (material) and Care of Teams 2,306 25 

Diplomas and Commencement Expenses 2,513 90 

Advertising and Printing 2,302 34 

Postage 1,672 17 

News Letter and Alumni Association 1,400 00 

(Jeneral Catalogue 2,920 26 

Michigan Law Review 300 00 

Gymnasiums « 993 04 

Museum 451 35 

Observatory 216 91 

Inspection of Schools 644 51 

Return of Students' Fees and Deposits 6,872 99 



$70,367 26 
P. New Buildings and Extraordinary Repairs: 

On account of New Law Building $12 51 

On account of Psychopathic Ward 24 60 

On account of Engineering Building 24 70 

On account of Barbour Gymnasium 169 98 

On account of Science Building 700 00 

On account of Addition to Heating Plant 26,135 26 

On account of Medical Building 76,187 22 



$103,554 27 
G. Returned to State Treasury: 

Fon Transfer to Special Building Fund $42,082 30 

Recapitulations : 

Pay Rolls. . . i $371,962 40 

Laboratories, etc 34,863 68 

Libraries 16,709 88 

Departmental Current Expenses (including hospital accounts) 50,523 57 

Miscellaneous Current Expenses (heating, lighting, ordinary re- 
pairs, refunds to students, etc.) 70,367 26 

New Buildings and Extraordinary Repairs 103.554 27 

Refund to State Treasury for Transfer to Building Fund 42,082 30 



Total, as previously stated $690,063 36 

TRUST FUNDS. 

The changes in the trust funds during the year may be summarized as 
follows : 

Balance reported by Treasurer, June 30, 1901 $243,890 61 

Received during the year as gifts and contributions 23,824 36 

Proceeds of sale of real estate in Detroit (Walter Crane Fund) 1,165 60 

Gain over book value on sale of property belonging to the Williams 

Fund ; 46 24 

Income (interest, rents, etc.) 12,435 43 

$281,362 24 
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Paid for expenses and the specific objects of the several 

funds 120,449 06 

Shrinkage from estimated value on sale of property be- 
longing to the Bates Fund 325 00 

120,774 06 

Balance, June 30, 1902 |260,588 18 

The foregoing sum is represented by property as follows: 

Cash in hands of University Treasurer , $103,630 29 

Investments and Securities (not including those be- 
longing to the Williams Fund) 114,785 00. 

Real Estate belonging to the Bates Fund (estimated 

value) 29,423 43 

1247,838 72 

Williams Fund (portion not included above): 

Cash in hands of Mr. Field |487 36 

Investments and Securities 10,495 00 

Real Esate (book value) ^ 1,767 10 

12,749 46 



1260,588 18 



June 30, 1901. 


$105 27 


602 


42 


12 


40 


S 


08 


31 


99 


101 


00 


1,291 


58 


10 00 


6 


35 



Tabular statement of the balances in the several trust accounts on 
the books of the Treasurer at the beginning and at the end of the fiscal 
year (including the portion of the WiWiams Fund in charge of Mr. 
George S. Field, of Detroit). For the Hunt Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships and the Treadwell Fund, no accounts have yet been opened, as has 
been stated above. 

Balance, 

DESIQNATIOX OF FUND. JUUC 30, 1902. 

Philo Parsons $108 46 

Buhl Law Library 542 76 

Liquid Air Plant 12 49 

Early Christian Literature 8 20 

Special Latin 2 32 

Chemical Apparatus 107 67 

Music Hall 1,330 76 

American School at Rome 11 

Class of 1899 Memorial .• 6 35 

Palmer Ward 17,932 30 

1 02 Warner Deposit 1 05 

Walter Crane (principal, $1,165.60) 1.168 60 

8 95 Elisha Jones Classical Fellowship 9 16 

Parke, Davis ft Co. Fellowship r . . . 

1 56 Stearns Pharmacy Fellowship 1 56 

422 14 Peter White Fellowship 437 94 

D. M. Ferry Botanical Fellowship 

342 91 James W. Scott Classical Fellowship 16 93 

300 00 Pilgrim Publishing Co. Fellowship 

43 28 Gas Association Fellowship Overdrawn [42 43] 

Nelson, Baker A Co. Fellowship 

Buhl Classical Fellowship 

60 00 Biological Laboratory Scholarship 50 00 

4,565 00 International Club Scholarships 3,526 25 

27,874 16 Seth Harrison Scholarships (original principal, |25,- 

000.00; accumulated principal, |26,939.96) 29,052 31 

651 10 Phillips Scholarships 550 66 

2,590 75 Morris Alumni Fellowship 2.718 67 

1,450 67 Loan Fund of the Class of 1894 1,526 41 

160 95 Class Scholarship of 1897 177 63 
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Class Scholarship of 1898 S286 70 

Law Class of 1899 Loan Fund 32 12 

Newton Van der Veer Loan Fund 210 59 

Students' Lecture Association Loan Fund 1,005 33 

Gk)od Government Club Prize Fund 653 89 

Gothe Library (principal, 1318.00) 206 09 

Coyl Collection (principal, $10.000.00) 12,659 38 

Ford-Messer (principal, $20,000.00) 24,375 77 

Williams Professorship 16,849 00 

Bates Professorship 131,677 12 

Woman's Professorship 11,221 95 

Hannah Elizabeth Davis AllQpathic Hospital (principal, 

$2,054.05) 2,164 30 

^$260,588 18 
For the Regents, 

Geoboe a. Fabb, 
Abthub Hill, 

Finance Committee. 

^After deducting overdraft of $42.43 In the Oas Association Fellowship Fund. 



279 14 


31 40 


155 14 


966 94 


634 71 


200 02 


12,299 20 


25,424 70 


16,170 54 


134,471 66 


10,525 00 


2,100 59 


^243,890 61 
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TABLE I. 
Ckmiparative summary of statistics for the years 1901 and 1902, 



Items. 


ISOl. 


1902. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Districts and tchoolt. 

Number of township and independent districts 
reporting 


1.288 


1,286 


4 








*Number of graded fiohool districts- ^ , , 


638 

6,538 


662 

6,668 




81 


Number of ungraded school districts 


114 








Total 


7,171 


7,204 


88 








Nuvnber of township unit districts 


123 


124 


1 








School census of graded school districts 

School census of ungraded school districts 


421.469 
908,642 


417,131 
821.061 


i2;409* 


4,328 


Total 


730.101 


788.182 


8,081 








Knrollment In frraded school districts- -■,,-, 


296,062 
213,979 


291.019 
222,649 




6,088 


RoT^iiniAnt In ungraded school districts. - r - . . . . 


8.670 






Total 


510.031 


613,668 


8.637 








Enrollment in graded school districts: 
Resident pupU& 


296,062 
9.006 


291,019 
9,366 




6,088 


Non-resident pupUs 


260 


Total ,.,..,--. , 


306,148 


300,876 




4,773 








Enrollment in ungraded school districts: 
Resident dudIIs. 


813,979 
8,192 


2?2.649 
8.810 


8.670 
616 




Non*reslden t dudIIs .... r .............. . 








Total 


222,171 


281.469 


9,288 









• The decrease in number of graded schools reported is due to the fact that a number of schools 
not legally graded according to Sec. 4746 of the Compiled Laws, have reported as '^graded schoote" in 
preceding years. 
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Items. 


1901. 


1902. 


Increase. 




Enrollment In att school dlstiicU: 
Resident pupU& 


610, OSl 
17.288 


613,668 
18.166 


8,687 

878 




Non-resident pupils - 








Total 


627,819 


631,884 


4,516 








Enrollment in oity school districts 




818,676 














Percentage of attendance for the State 


06 


66 


1 








Percentage of attendance in graded school 
districts 




79 














Number of districts reporting haying main- 
tained schooL 


7,118 


7,180 


8 








Ayerage duration in months in graded schools. . 
Average duration in months in ungraded schools 


9.8 
8.11 


0.81 
8.17 


.51 
.06 










Ayerage for the State... 


8.21 


8.8 


.09 








Number of districts furnishing free text books . . 


778 


745 




88 








Number of prlyate and parochial schools re- 
ported 


411 
486 
900 

63,046 


484 
888 

840 

51.981 


13 




Number of men teachers in such schools. ... .... 


48 


Number of women teachers in such schools 




60 


Estimated number of pupils attending such 
schools 




1,116 






Number of day schools for the deaf in the State 
Number of teachers emnloved in same 


4 

9 

68 


6 
18 
94 


8 

4 
86 






Number of pupils attending same 








Number of teachers necessary to supply graded 


6,712 
6,618 


6,881 
6,961 


109 
468 




ffraded schools. ................. ^ ............... . 








Total 


18, MO 


18,808 


668 








Number of men teachers employed in graded 

schools. 


1,001 
3,010 


948 
1,988 




50 


Number of men teachers employed in ungraded 
schools. 




116 








Total 


8,040 


8.866 




175 








Number of women teachers employed in graded 
schools. • . 


5,867 
7.157 


6,046 
7,841 


189 
184 




Number of women teachers employed in un* 
ffraded schools 








Total 


18,014 


18,887 


878 
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• 

Items. 


1001. 


1008. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Whole number of teachers employed In graded 
schools 


6,868 
0.196 


6,088 
0,864 


• 
180 
68 




Whole number of teachers employed in un- 
ffi aded schools ... 








Total 


16,054 


16,858 


106 








Average number of months taught by men In 
graded schools 


9.S3 
6.61 


0.83 
6.66 






Average number of months taught bymentn 
ungraded sohools 


.15 








General average . 


7.41 


7.51 


.10 








Average number of months taught by women In 
graded schools 


0.66 
6.04 


0.54 
6.81 




.02 


Average number of months taught by women in 
ungraded sohools .... ...... 


.17 








General average 


7.68 


7.T8 


.10 








Total wages of men teachers In graded schools. 
Total wagesof men teachersin ungraded schools 


1683,78168 
413,618 65 


•737,646 10 
377,186 13 


•58,014 46 




•36.427 42 




TotaL 


11,007.815 17 


•1,114,838 83 


•17,487 06 








Total wages of women teachers in graded 
schools. 


88,518.642 64 
1,185,891 88 


•8,651,804 18 
1,831.588 84 


•137,851 48 
105,641 51 




Total wages of women teachers in ungraded 








Total .' 


83,630,438.07 


•8,888,086 06 


•843,408 00 








Aggregate wages of all teachers in graded 
schools. 


88,107,874 86 
1,580,504 88 


•3,380,040 88 
1.608,718 07 


•101,765 06 
60.214 00 




Aggregate wages of all teachers in ungraded 
sohools 








Total 


•4,786,770 14 


•4,007,750 10 


•260,060 05 








Aggregate wages of teachers In city school dis- 
tricts. 




•8,806,458 06 














Average monthly wages of men teachers In 
graded schools ... 


173 04 
31 12 


•84 76 
80 45 


•10 82 




Average monthly wages of meu teachers in un- 
graded schoorls 


f I 67 








Average monthly wages of men teachers in 
all schools . . T , , , . . .... 


•48 68 


•6183 


•3 15 








Average monthly wages of women teachers in 
graded sohools 


•44 01 
86 04 


•45 04 
86 00 


•1 03 
05 




Average monthly wages of women- teachers in 
ungraded schools ........ r -.-..... . .......... 










Average monthly wages of women teachers 
in aU fichools 


•36 66 


•87 58 


•ocu 


i 
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Items. 


1001. 


10Q2. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Bxamination and eerUJleation of teachers. 

Nnmh^r nf niihlfn ATafnlriAtJnnR hAld 


313 
13,082 


821 
11,533 


8 




Number of appUoants for regular certificates. . . 


1,490 






Number of county first grade certificates granted 

Number of indorsed first grade certificates 

granted. 


61 

76 
2.312 
4,480 


65 

67 
2,003 
4,257 


4 




9 


Number of second grade certificates granted. . . 
Number of third grade certificates granted 




800 




288 






Whole number regular certificates granted.. 


6.038 


6,802 




646 






Number of applicants for special certificates. . . 
Number of special certificates granted 


1,007 
730 

300 
1,006 

3,327 
15,183 

2,018 

«8 

3,606 


1,004 
005 

527 
1,100 

2,030 
15,400 

1,942 

607 

3,687 


87 
166 

137 
94 






Number holding certificates issued or indorsed 
by State board of education 




Number holding normal school certificates 




Number holding certificates issued by. city 
boards of education 


9n 


Whole number of legally Qualified teachers 

Number licensed without previous experience In 
teaching 


226 




106 


Number of applicants who had attended State 
normal school 




4t 


Number of applicants who had atteuded insti- 
tutes durinir the Tear 


70 








School property. 
Number of school houses.. . r 


8,096 


8,104 


38 








Number of school houses to be built during year 
Cost of same 


186 


133 
•544,064 00 




63 














Estimated value of property in graded school 
dlMtrictH 


$15,805.263 00 
4,590,125 00 


•17,437,261 00 
4,300,005 00 


•1.631.06800 




Estimated value of property in ungraded school 
diittriois 


•200,120 00 




•1.431.868 CO 




Total. 


820,404,388 00 


•21.836,256 00 








Number of districts reporting dictionaries in 
schools. 


6,654 
6,609 
6,436 
6,496 


6.600 
6.821 
6.385 
6,554 




54 


Number of districts reporting globes In schools. 
Number of districts reporting maps in schooK . . 
Total number of U. S. flags in school districts. . . 


212 




61 


.58 






Financial. 
Amount of one*mill tax received . . .... 


1870,668 36 

1,436,421 84 

88.418 60 

5,053,225 86 

700,000 84 


•028.541 43 

1,702,243 02 

02,792 11 

5,060,058 IH 

502,831 50 


•48,973 07 

355,822 06 

4,373 52 

6,832 32 




Amountof primary school interest fund received 

Amount received from non-resident tuition 

Amount received from district taxes 








Amount received from all other sources 


•198 166 25 


1217,835 74 

418.889 62 
508,390 56 




Total net reeeinta. 


•8,248,634 40 

642,426 00 
1,840,071 76 


•8,466,470 23 

1,061,316 61 
1,844,362 34 




Atnrkiint. paopIvmI from loans 




TtalnnAJk nn K&nil fmm nrAi*«Mllnff v«A.r 








Total resources. Including amount on hand 
from nreoedlnff v<*ar r 


•10,232.038 24 


•11,872,140 18 


•1,140.115 94 
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Item& 


1901. 


190?. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Ammml Ttftld mpn tAftfiherfl 


81,097,158 28 

8,6^,034 01 

1.407,798 98 

126,767 78 

1,696,941 22 


81,114,981 66 

3.887,674 80 

1,434,474 14 

139,691 57 

2.210,684 88 


$17,778 88 

240,640 20 

26.675 22 

13,023 79 

513.583 67 




A tnount nftid women teachers 




Atnmmt nnlil for hnildlnff ftnd renalrs 
















Total net ezDenditurea 


87,965.700 21 

429,318 84 
1,837,014 19 


88,787.296 56 

419.706 02 
2,165,146 60 


8821.806 85 






80,612 88 


828,132 41 






Total expenditures, Indudinflr balance on 
hand 


810,232.088 24 


$11,372,149 18 


$1,140.115 94 








Total expenditures in graded school distHcts.. . . 
Total expenditures in ungraded school districts. 


85,801,514 38 
2,164,185 83 


86,407,205 54 
2.380.001 02 


8605,691 16 
215,906 19 








Tmal net extienill tares . . . 


87,965,700 21 


88.787,296 56 


$821.596 85 








Total bonded indebtedness of districts. 


88,239.44178 
216,879 80 


82,818.628 19 
176,741 27 


8579,186 46 




Total floating Indebtedness of ditStHctA 


839,638 03 






Total Indebtedneiw 


82,465,821 03 


82,995.869 46 


'539.548 43 








Total indebtedness in graded school districts.. . . 
Total indebtedness in ungraded school districts. 


82,168,941 65 
286,879 88 


82.674,948 01 
320,421 45 


$606,006 86 
83,542 07 








Total indebtedness 


82.455,821 08 


82,995,869 46 


8589,548 43 








'PotsI amount due the districts .. . 


8372,874 15 


8372,683 89 




8100 26 








Amount received from nou'reaident tuition in 
graded school districts 


885,216 29 
3,208 30 


888,494 74 
4,297 87 


83,278 45 
1.095 07 




Amount received from non-resident tuition in 

nntrrnAtkA nnhnnl dlstrlRtn 








TotaL 


888,418 59 


892,792 11 


84,878 58 








School lihrari€s. 

Number of townships reporting libraries 

Number of districts renortinir librarlea . . . 


411 
3,846 


892 
4,130 




19 


884 








Total number of libraries 


4,257 


4,522 


265 


« 






Number of volumes in township libraries 

Number of volumeft in district libraries 


199.110 
850,448 


156,016 
850,513 




18,064 


9,065 










1,019.558 


1,015,550 




8,909 








Amount of taxes voted for township libraries. .. 

Amount received from county treasurers for 

to wnshio libraries 


82,600 28 
8,016 76 


82,485 41 
fi.6E0 46 




$164 fc7 


8633 70 
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Items. 


1001. 


1902. 


Increase. 

« 


Decrease. 


Number of townships diverting money to gen- 
eral sohool purposes 


297 
517 


168 
647 




120 


Number of townships forfeiting library moneys. 


180 








Amount paid for support of township libraries. . 
Amount paid for support of district libraries 


811,961 46 
107,604 28 


•11,803 02 
128,902 00 


•68166 
16,897 77 










Number of State in«tf tutes bel4 


87 


108 


21 








Number of men enrolled at such Institutes 


1,814 
7,763 


2,108 
8,098 


280 

-840 




Number of women enrolled at such institutes. . . 








Total enrollment. . , .....-- 1 ........ r - - - * 


9,667 


10,196 


629 








Amount received from State treasurer for such 
institutes 


•2,114 67 
9.244 12 


•2,300 96 
10,686 45 


•195 20 
1,292 88 




Amount received from county treasurers for 
such institutes. 








Total amount expended 


•11,868 79 


•12,846 41 


•1,487 62 








Miscellaneous. 
amoriations. , r r r , , , . , , 


68 


67 


4 








Amount of per diem received by examiners 


•18.648 46 
66,600 00 


•18,163 26 
70.175 00 




•486 20 


•2,175 00 








• 
Total compensation 


•87,248 46 


•88,938 25 


•1,689 80 








Amount allowed by supervisors for expenses of 
county boards 


•10,442 76 

16,998 58 
34,678 72 


•10,911 86 

17,090 14 
40,106 18 


•460 10 

1,006 61 
5,427 46 




Amount paid and due township inspectors for 
services 




Amount paid chairmao of board of inspectors. . . 








ToUl amount of primary school Interest 
fund apporttoned 


•1,720,429 60 


•1,909,495 44 


•80,066 84 








Rate per capita. May apportionment 

Rate per capita, November apportlonmenL 


•0 40 
200 


•0 52 
2 10 


•0 12 
10 








Rate per capita for year 


•2 40 


•2 62 


•0 22 








Number of eighth grade diplomas granted dur- 
ing year . . . . t 




4,513 
11,646 






Number of pupils In eighth grade exclusive of 
graded schools . . . 
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TABLE II. 

Tkirty-fourth and thirty-fifth semi-annual apportionmmt of the primary school interest 

fund. 



Counties. 



Totals 

Aloona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch , 

Calhoun , 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta.... 

Dickinson 

£ iton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

LAke 

Lapeer 

Ijeelanau 



Apportionment made May 10, 1902, 
rate per capita, 52 cents. 



Whole 
number 

of 
children. 



730,101 



1,962 
1,480 
11,864 
6,949 
4,952 

8,687 
1.592 
6,094 
21.617 
8.048 

14.256 
6,916 

12.435 

6.609 

' 4,712 

6,533 
6.866 
2.782 
7.105 
801 

7.468 
6,019 
7,821 
4.470 
11,124 

2.486 
4.978 
6,095 
9.009 
7,341 

21.826 
12.873 
10.414 
9,160 
8.637 

2,490 
7.831 
11.890 
11.134 
1,920 

89,291 

841 
1.613 
8.287 
8,768 



Number 
included 
in appor- 
tionment. 



728,262 



1,944 
1,472 
11,844 
6,914 
4,936 

8,687 
1,592 
6,061 
21,482 
8,028 

14,256 
6,916 

12,425 
6,601 
4,628 

6.688 
6,351 
2,775 
7,105 
800 

7,448 
6,049 
7,803 
4,894 
11,114 

2,408 
4,978 
6,095 
9,069 
7,311 

21,826 
12,873 
10,414 
9,113 
8.687 

2.490 
7,831 
n,8!)9 
11,110 
1.920 

80.222 
841 

1,487 
8,287 
8.758 



Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 



|378,ja06 24 



11,010 88 

766 44 

6,168 88 

8,696 28 

2,666 73 

1,891 24 
827 84 
8,161 72 
11,170 64 
1,574 66 

7,412 60 
3,696 32 
6,461 00 
2,912 62 
2.403 96 

2,877 16 
8,302 52 
1.443 00 
3,694 60 
416 00 

8.870 36 
8,145 48 
4.057 66 
2.2M 88 
6.779 28 

1,252 16 
2,588 66 
3,160 40 
4.715 88 
3,801 72 

11,849 52 
6,693 96 
6,416 28 
4,738 76 
1,891 24 

1,294 80 
8,812 12 
6.166 68 
6,777 20 
998 40 

20.306 44 

487 82 

773 24 

4.309 24 

1,964 16 



Apportionment made Nov. 10, 
1902, rate per capita, t2.ia 



Whole 
number 

of 
children. 



780.101 



1,062 
1.480 
11,854 
6,940 
4,962 

8,687 
1,502 
6.094 
21,617 
8,048 

14,256 
6,916 

12,486 
6.609 
4,712 

6.588 

6.366 

2.782 

7.106 

804 

7.468 
6.049 
7.821 
4.470 
11,184 

2.486 
4.978 
6.095 
9.069 
7,841 

21.826 
12.873 
10,414 
9.160 
8,637 

2,490 
7.881 
11,890 
11,184 
1,920 

39,291 

841 

1,618 

8.287 

3,758 



Number 
Included 
In appor^ 
tionment. 



728,962 



1,944 
1,472 
11,844 
6,914 
4,986 

8,637 
1,692 

6,061 

21,483 

3,028 

14,285 
6,916 

12,425 
6,601 
4,623 

6,688 
6,351 
2,775 
7,105 
800 

7,443 
6,049 
7.808 
4,391 
11,114 

2,406 
4,978 
6.096 
9.060 
7,311 

21,826 
12.873 
10.414 
9.113 
8,687 

2.490 

7,331 

11,869 

11,110 

1,920 

89,222 

841 

1,467 

6,287 

8,768 



Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 



$1,530,7^ 20 



14.082 40 
3.001 20 
24,872 40 
14,619 40 
10,366 60 

7.637 70 
3.843 20 
12,728 10 
45.112 20 
6,358 80 

29.935 60 
14,523 60 
26,092 60 
11.762 10 
9,708 30 

11.619 30 
13,337 10 

5,827 .% 
14. 9->0 60 

1,68U00 

16,6.10 30 
12.702 90 
16.386 30 
9,227 40 
28,339 40 

6,066 80 
10,453 80 
12,799 60 
19.044 90 
* 16,392 62 

45.834 60 
27.033 80 
21,869 40 
19,137 80 
7,637 70 

6,229 00 
16,896 10 
24,903 90 
23,831 00 

4,032 CO 

82,866 20 
1,766 10 
8, 122 70 

17,402 70 
7,891 80 



• Includes 830.52 deficiency May 10. 1902. 
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TABLE IL— Concluded. 



Ck>untles. 



Lenawee. . 
LlYingstOD . 

Luce 

Mackinac . . 
Macomb. . . . 



Manistee . . . . 
Marquette . . 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee . 



Midland 

BAissaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency . 



Muskegon. 
NewayRO.. 
Oakland... 
Oceana — 
Ogemaw . . 



Ontonagon. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 



Presque Isle. 
Roscommon . 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph.... 



Sanilac 

Schoolcraft . 
Shiawassee.. 
Tuscola 



Van Buren . . . 
Wasbtenaw. , 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Apportionment made May 10, 1902, 
* rate per capita 62 cents. 



Whole 

number 

of 
children. 



18,073 

5,156 

724 

2.001 

10,642 

9,588 
13.681 
6.539 
6.P58 
9,380 

6,075 
3.110 
10.260 
10,307 
972 

13,038 
5.94i 

11,183 
5,194 
2,658 

1.644 

6,086 

1,W>2 
13,657 

3,0T8 

498 

26.997 

17,375 

6,120 

12.093 
2,157 
8,607 

11,430 

9,645 

18.259 

IW. 5.«W 

5,193 



Number 
included 
in appor- 
tionment. 



12.673 

5,149 

724 

2,601 

10,642 

9.524 
18,681 
6,534 
6.958 
9,880 

6,010 
3,110 
10.260 
10,3U7 
972 

18,016 
5,882 

11,115 
5.156 
2.614 

1,644 
6,086 
367 
l,a52 
13,657 

3,07S 

458 

26,290 

17,37.5 

6,120 

12,093 
2.146 
8,603 

11,430 

9,645 

12,2:« 

102,5.^9 

5,187 



Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 



16,689 96 

2,677 48 

376 48 

1,352 52 

5,583 84 

4,962 48 
7.114 12 
3,3V7 68 
8,618 16 
4,877 60 

2,606 20 
1,617 20 
5,835 20 
5,359 64 
505 44 

6,768 33 
8,058 61 
5,779 80 
2,681 12 
1,359 28 

854 88 

t 3,229 52 

190 84 

963 04 

7,101 64 

1,600 56 

238 16 

13,670 80 

9,035 00 

3,182 40 

6,28^36 
1.116 92 
4.473 56 
5,943 60 

t 5,137 80 

6,863 76 

53.330 68 

2.697 24 



Apportionment made Not. 10, 
1908, rate per capita, 82. la 



Whole 
number 

of 
children. 



12,673 

6,156 

724 

2,601 

10,642 

9,538 
13.681 
6,639 
6,958 
9,380 

6,075 
3,110 
10,260 
10,307 
972 

18,038 
6,941 

11.133 
5.194 
2,658 

1,644 
6,086 



13,657 

3,078 

496 

26,997 

17,375 

6,120 

18,093 
2,157 

8.607 
11,430 

9,645 

12,259 

102,550 

6,193 



Number 
included 
in appor- 
tionment. 



12,673 

6,149 

724 

2,601 

10,642 

9,584 
13,681 
6,634 
6,958 
9,380 

6,010 
8,110 
10,260 
10,307 
972 

13.016 
6,882 

11,116 
6,156 
2,614 

1,644 

6,066 

367 

1,868 

13,667 

3,078 

458 

26,980 

17.375 

6,120 

12,083 
2,146 
8,603 

11.430 

0,645 

12,238 

]O3,550 

5,187 



Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 



926.616 80 

10,812 90 

1,520 40 

5,462 10 

22,848 20 

20,000 40 
28,730 10 
13,721 40 
14,611 80 
19,098 00 

10,621 00 
6,531 00 
21,546 00 
21,644 70 
2,041 80 

27,833 60 
18,352 20 
23,341 50 

10,827 60 
6,489 40 

3,452 40 

12,780 60 

777 70 

3,889 20 
88.679 70 

6,468 80 

. 961 80 

S 67,016 80 

36,487 50 

12,852 00 

8.^ 395 30 

4..'i06 60 

18.066 30 

24,003 00 

20,854 60 

85.699 80 

215,873 90 

10,892 70 



^ Includes 164.80 deHciency May and November. 1901. 
X Includes 8122 40 deficiency May and November, 1901. 
I Includes $358.80 deficiency May 10, 1903. 
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TABLE VII. 

Miscellaneous statistics cw reported by school inspectors for ike year ending 

September i, 1902, 



Counties. 



Bonded in- 
debtedness 

of the 
districts. 



Total In- 
debtedness 

of the 
districts. 



Amount 
due the 
districts. 



Amount 

paid and due 

inspectors 

and 
members of 

school 
boards for 
services. 



Amount 
paid and due 
township 
chairmen 
and other 
officers for 
services. 



Totals. . 



Alcona. . 
Alger . . . 
Allegan. 
Alpena. . 
Antrim.. 



Arenac . 
Baraga. . 
Barry . . . 

Bay 

Benzie . . 



Berrien 

Branch. 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix . 

Cheboygan . 
Chippewa . . 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford... 



Delta 

Dickinson. 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee . . 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 



Houghton. . 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 



12,818,628 19 



12,905,369 46 



83,509 75 
7,9-»20 

25.880 75 
2, 175 00 

22,200 00 

18,063 88 



$3,889 88 
8,320 20 

26,575 11 
2,948 53 

24,829 56 

20,114 78 



Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo . 
Kalkaska... 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer. 

Leelanau . . . 



516 50 
90.740 00 
18,537 60 

46,270 00 
8,700 00 
27,000 00 
30,810 00 
42,835 00 

46,391 64 

109, 424 48 

9,854 00 

2,260 00 

34 50 

75,760 00 
55.860 00 
2,740 00 
22,895 00 
35,126 00 

2,725 00 
59,500 00 
22,975 00 
29,360 00 
13,365 13 

125,000 00 

43,450 00 

16,890 00 

5,517 50 

1,700 00 

13,000 00 

19,855 70 

1,400 00 

4,632 60 

850 00 

256,625 00 



Lenawee .. 
Livingston. 

Luce 

Mackinac. 
Macomb . . . 



800 00 
6,696 54 
4.848 00 

1.917 00 
1,610 00 



815 09 

101, 908 70 

18,756 63 

58,517 60 
8, 796 62 
27, 752 64 
31,011 95 
44,053 97 

51,353 82 

114,089 23 

10. 920 03 

2.702 33 

713 67 

85.976 57 
59,815 00 
4,301 85 
23.870 24 
35,708 22 

3,314 40 
59.500 00 
23,403 56 
31,430 23 
18.043 30 

126,022 05 
43,6f>0 00 
18,868 25 
6,852 72 
2,027 40 

13,155 00 

20,584 09 

2,403 ri 

4,781 76 

927 95 

257.912 30 



687 65 
7.857 25 
4,883 00 

8,842 56 
2,061 28 



8372,683 89 



8717 80 



5,248 66 
4,518 55 
4,710 93 

5,017 80 



783 15 

5,851 51 
8,928 37 

3,906 87 
1,272 10 
1.553 06 
19,823 51 
4, 414 46 

4,736 30 

13,020 88 

3,324 24 

940 94 

527 66 

1,896 88 



13.675 00 
81,995 00 



18,775 00 
82,307 75 



3,508 88 
8,048 06 
4,272 55 

1,775 61 
300 00 
2,846 02 
2,786 76 
2,079 06 

3.961 25 
2,246 19 
1.765 90 
1,217 16 
1,206 51 

8.700 00 
4,382 06 
1,199 83 
934 73 
1.557 12 

6,238 24 
788 77 
4,015 47 
2,908 60 
1,484 45 

1,963 25 
1,966 IS 
18 87 
1,750 15 
1.020 67 



117,090 14 



8116 00 
375 00 
230 51 
537 38 
130 15 

85 50 
227 90 
208 50 
108 00 

86 50 

211 85 
145 00 

120 25 
195 50 

121 75 

224 00 
341 25 
110 00 
127 25 
136 26 

271 86 
400 00 
112 00 
132 70 
115 75 

100 75 
457 00 
90 50 
139 73 
112 50 

505 79 
192 00 

90 75 

91 25 
160 75 

584 60 
195 00 
035 00 
120 50 
107 50 

169 25 
106 50 

94 50 
118 75 

90 25 

214 25 
93 00 
288 50 
284 50 
172 61 



$40,103 18 



$63 00 
650 00 

122 42 
289 25 

17 00 

22 76 
490 70 
125 25 
611 25 

10 50 

473 35 
211 25 
341 50 
75 00 
34 75 

207 00 

616 00 

90 00 

32 50 
16 S8 

524 00 

1,217 00 

343 25 

14 GO 
529 75 

59 00 
993 00 
34 00 
25 50 
119 00 

195 00 
5,525 00 
1,540 10 

33 50 
218 25 

700 00 
152 00 
823 50 
417 75 
33 75 

1,244 85 
186 00 

12 75 
79 25 

13 50 

285 00 

15 00 
835 00 
606 50 

123 00 
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Counties. 



Manistee. . . . 
Marquette.. 

Mason 

Mecosta — 
Menominee . 



Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency- 



Muskegon. . 
Newaygo.. 
Oakland.... 
Oceana . . . . 
Ogemaw . . . 



Ontonagon. . 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 



Presque Isle. 
Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph... 



Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee.. 
Tuscola 



Van Buren .. 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Bonded in- 
debtedness 

of the 
districts. 



$23,863 35 
162,500 00 

13.880 00 
2,828 00 

56,075 00 

3,940 00 
4,290 00 
11,245 50 
18,350 00 



81,632 60 
4,452 00 

74,550 00 
1,620 00 

17,866 66 

25,650 00 
6,950 00 



4,400 00 
57, 700 00 

19,700 00 
3,400 00 
20,050 00 
31,740 00 
550 00 

37,610 00 
11,000 00 
51.231 35 
18,5-25 00 

3,214 00 

72,861 46 

642.005 60 

9,776 00 



Total in- 
debtedness 

of the 
districts. 



123,743 72 
165,364 53 

14,107 00 
3,206 96 

56,973 20 

4,601 48 
5,063 11 
11,365 57 
19.806 43 



50,826 36 
4,735 81 

77,753 08 
1,925 97 

18,229 20 

34,958 58 

7,480 4? 

214 42 

4,840 07 

72,292 80 

20,691 84 

3,651 80 

22,403 01 

34,958 17 

1 ,703 55 

39,225 93 
11,268 22 
52. 176 80 
19.745 71 

6,826 16 

74,6a'i 99 

656. :%3 98 

10.787 90 



Amount 
due the 
districts. 



$10,971 11 

21,168 55 

6,596 15 

5.090 90 

4,366 07 

7,862 10 
5,917 88 
1,455 79 
7,441 43 
80 00 

37,282 32 
8,744 20 
2.006 99 
3,016 77 
2,596 31 

1,551 10 
7.0^8 62 
650 83 
2.504 09 
8.758 12 

1,588 85 
1,452 19 
4,440 94 
1,749 15 
895 92 

1,978 81 
1,817 00 
8.356 70 
3,548 98 

5,313 95 

888 47 

37,426 15 

4.596 06 



Amount 

paid and due 

Inspectors 

and 
members of 

school 
boards for 
services. 



$103 50 

1,079 00 

100 25 

187 40 

489 6S 

146 25 
180 75 
124 50 
237 90 
253 50 

172 30 
202 70 
216 75 
204 10 
161 10 

442 00 
166 25 
39 00 
62 00 
179 40 

62 25 
48 65 
278 62 
208 75 
94 00 

212 05 
175 00 
72 2i 
192 50 

124 25 

126 25 
298 75 
124 00 



Amount 
paid and due 
township 
chairmen 
and other 
officers for 
services. 



$68 25 

2,621 50 

166 75 

224 50 

1.030 CO 

97 60 
43 25 
55 00 
124 00 
293 65 

61 15 
46 00 
130 25 
43 74 
23 14 

710 00 
85 00 
64 00 
19 75 

261 00 

19 25 

6 75 

3.048 47 

194 50 

144 00 

99 75 
531 95 
283 50 

80 25 

19 75 

124 50 

8,743 03 

28 .50 
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TABLE VIIL 
Cost per capita of public schools of the State for the school year ending September J, 1902, 



Counties. 



Totals . 



Aloona... 

Alger.... 
AUeRan. . 
Alpena... 
Antrim... 



Arenac. 
Baraga.. 
Barry... 

Bay 

Benzie.. 



Berrien 

Branch 

Callioun 

Cass 

Charlevoix- 
Cheboygan . 
Chippewa .. 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford... 



Delta 

Dickinson . 

Eaton 

ESmmet 

Genesee . . . 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hilbidale 



Houghton- 
Huron 

Ingham . . . . 

Ionia 

Iosco 



Iron 

Isabella .... 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo . 
Kalkaska... 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 



tiCelanau .. 
Lenawee... 
Livingston., 
Luce 



Number of 

pupils included 

in school 

census in— 



5.772i 
1.102 

468 



Number of 

pupils enrolled 

in— 



Cost per capita 

for instruction. 

based on school 

census in— 



Cost per capita 
for instruction, 
based on enroll- 
ment in— 




T«tal expenses 

per capita during 

year, based on 

enrollment in— 
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Number of 

pupils included 

in school 

census In— 



Counties. 



III 
III 



Number of 

pupils enrolled 

in— 



HI 



111 

t|OB«d 



lit 



Cost per capita 

for instruction, 

based on school 

census in— 



e i 




p«« 


96 60 


408 


4 48 


766 


440 


4 48 


660 


898 


672 


406 


428 


804 


4 19 


6 15 


6 71 


60S 


469 


15 18 


4 70 


546 


7 12 


4 18 


806 


429 


8 67 


448 


787 


884 


883 


665 


879 


530 


606 


4 86 


660 



82 



HI 



Cost per capita 
for instruction, 
based on enroll- 
ment in— 



111 

t3 "^ 



5^ 



Total expenses 

per capita during 

year, based on 

enrollment in— 



!<* 



PI 

QBBW 



So 

33 



Mackinac. . 
Macomb.... 
Manistee.. . 
Marquette. . 
Mason , 



Mecosta 

Menominee. . 

Midland. 

Missaukee... 
Monroe 



Montcalm 

Montmorency . 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 



Oceana 

Ogemaw.... 
Ontonagon.. 

Osceola 

03Coda 



Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presquelsle.... 
Roeconunon . . . . 
Saginaw 



St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.... 
Shlawi 



Tuscola. t 

VanBuren 

Washtenaw . . . 

Wayne 

Wexford. 



967 
4,883 
6,229 
11,446 
2,973 

1,994 
6,608 

i,r" 

632 

2.386 

3,247 
264 
9,880 
1.: 
5,191 

1,132 

960 

1,624 

i,r-- 



760 

7,684 

1,116 

252 

15,629 

9,632 
2,875 
3,276 
1,245 
4,846 

8,067 
4,061 
6,633 
97,178 
2,670 



1.646 
6.851 
8,806 
2.014 
8,607 

5,021 
4,188 
8,829 
2,555 
7,968 

6,966 

745 

8,896 

4,544 

5,942 

4,211 
1.855 

288 
4,245 

442 

1,166 
6.986 
2,017 
270 
10,994 

7,990 
8,120 
8,768 
970 
4,530 

8,466 
6,424 
6.896 
8,816 
2,669 



706 
2,962 
8,604 
7,720 
2,311 

1,607 
3,934 
1,197 
548 
1,370 

2,744 
200 
7.193 
1.150 
4,086 

1,021 

689 

1,258 

i.r- 



696 

5,861 

810 

123 

9,778 

6,216 
2,849 
2,521 
1,141 
8,501 

2,268 
S.89t 
4,585 
59,408 
2,400 



1,138 
3,246 
2,049 
1,812 
2,662 

8,668 
2,770 
2,568 
1,948 
5,610 

4,700 
665 

2,690 
3,444 

4,206 



85 64 
656 
686 
862 
735 

722 
6 61 
8 17 
6 18 
6 12 

8 31 

9 12 
6 71 
708 
862 



3,170 7 94 

1,299 4 92 

236 12 06 

2.928 8 16 



754 

8,999 

906 

165 

7,089 

6,476 
2,887 
6,661 
827 
8,156 

6,966 
4,089 
8,608 
6,116 
1,972 



735 
609 
478 
429 
805 

668 

10 66 
628 
995 
9 01 

6 71 
798 

11 19 
8 10 
8 56 



86 22 

5 18 
602 
8 47 
678 

523 

6 13 
6 01 
6 81 
4 65 

6 43 
833 
596 

6 61 

7 60 

565 
4 77 
12 52 
6 76 

6 45 

7 21 
628 
360 
429 

620 



87 73 
10 86 
11 
12 78 
945 

896 
9 43 
9 10 
7 13 
10 74 

984 
12 05 
870 
850 
10 88 

880 
679 
16 67 
9 21 



8 18 
796 
650 
879 
12 86 



8 81 
18 09 

686 
9 46 10 86 
7 24 11 19 



6 13 
8 81 
4 



4 67 

650 
890 
779 
765 



909 
953 
16 18 
13 24 
963 



89 50 
727 
2 16 

11 75 
6 IS 

6 24 

8 47 
687 
780 
688 

627 
10 80 
607 
888 

9 48 

609 
670 

18 21 
679 

10 60 

10 98 
6 18 

688 
726 
669 

6 53 
903 
505 

10 35 
797 

639 

7 24 

9 11 

7 51 

8 44 



88 82 
8 96 

10 16 

12 63 
766 

7 09 
904 
690 
7 42 
685 

768 

11 18 
799 
728 

10 14 

727 
673 
16 90 
7 71 

10 60 

960 
726 

6 74 

7 91 
982 

7 74 

11 35 

5 54 
10 65 

966 

6 41 
829 

13 07 

12 80 

14 03 



114 96 
27 84 
16 26 
29 44 
12 96 


12 10 

14 70 
11 77 
10 63 

15 67 


14 78 

16 53 

17 59 
12 56 
38 39 


12 39 

13 17 
31 40 
12 27 


11 07 
19 77 
15 27 

12 85 
19 68 


15 29 
18 89 

18 27 

16 23 

19 66 


12 68 
15 71 
32 64 
31 89 

13 17 



815 32 
968 
11 09 
81 77 
863 

863 

11 91 
832 

1196 
780 

840 
17 76 
888 
906 
16 04 

883 

10 68 
42 17 

987 
19 99 

14 98 
848 

12 07 

11 02 
846 

904 

12 70 
696 

15 62 
10 87 

8 16 
988 

1189 
10 08 
15 11 



815 18 

18 88 
14 89 
29 78 

10 66 

9 71 
13 54 
9 42 

11 67 
937 

10 81 

17 17 
16(8 

994 
24 08 

970 

11 44 

88 80 

10 74 

19 99 

13 87 
16 19 

18 62 

11 69 

14 99 

12 37 

15 62 
8 71 

16 98 
16 49 

946 
12 62 

28 80 

29 70 
14 04 



25 
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TABLE X. 
Branches of instruction as reported by school inspectors for the year ending September 1, 1902. 





Number of dLstrlcta In which lastructlon 1h gireu ia— 


Counitea. 


1 

1 < 


B 
< 




i 


i 

e 


1 

:2 


B 

o 


i 




s4 

1 

8 




1 




tie 

B 




TAMb........ 


i^sao 


0^000 


%1 


5,473 


I. 7m 


6,aSG 


esi 


6,880 


5J30 


5,316 


738 


Kifia 


fl,88T 


0.631 


Alcona. 



5 

87 
8 

21 

12 
8 
83 
10 
12 

42 
34 
60 
21 
14 

12 
7 
9 

20 

7 

6 
4 

20 
8 

&8 

14 
6 
10 
121 
84 

28 
40 
35 
22 
14 

5 
10 
52 
42 
12 

08 
8 
8 

82 

10 

05 

50 

1 


28 

7 

180 

15 

00 

87 
5 
142 
04 
60 

144 
182 
101 
110 
04 

60 

50 

52 

125 

10 

20 

7 

145 

68 
153 

85 

8 

03 

120 

loe 

82 
117 
134 
187 

27 

8 
06 
152 
180 
48 

202 

5 

87 

182 

57 
196 
180 

4 


8 

4 
15 

8 
11 

11 
2 

18 
8 
6 

27 
12 
IH 
11 
11 

7 
8 
6 
16 

1 

4 
2 

16 
5 

14 

5 
8 
9 
17 
18 

15 
26 
15 
17 
6 

8 
8 
17 
21 
8 

83 

'i 
17 

5 
17 

8 

1 


21 

7 

163 

8 

53 

29 

5 

112 

18 

39 

128 
99 

189 
85 
54 

86 
80 
40 
114 
12 

17 

7 

112 

42 

19 

31 

7 
43 
106 
105 

25 
106 
117 
101 

21 

6 
84 
118 
95 
41 

186 

5 

26 

117 

45 
167 
100 

4 


8 
5 

32 
3 

16 

18 

i 

18 

17 

24 
16 
54 
22 
13 

6 
14 
15 
28 

4 

. 5 
5 
27 
11 
37 

15 

8 

9 

24 

OS 

20 
49 
26 
27 
9 

4 

26 
27 
84 
10 

57 
4 
11 
41 

13 
89 
36 

1 
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7 
176 
15 
06 

85 
5 
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14 
47 
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161 

lis 

64 
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52 
126 
18 

26 

8 
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8 
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27 
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49 
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5 
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57 
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4 
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7 
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5 
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2 

iJ 
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19 

7 
11 

6 

3 
4 

14 

9 

1 

16 

2 

17 

4 

16 

7 
1 
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7 
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60 
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60 

66 

44 
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16 
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8 
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26 
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49 
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86 
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54 

191 
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4 
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45 
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35 

27 
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57 
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48 
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84 
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81 
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49 

24 
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15 
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28 
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72 
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79 

4 
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55 
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4 
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28 
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88 
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57 
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40 
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15 

23 
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53 
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81 

8 

11 
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89 
94 
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18 
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38 
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5 

22 
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43 
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4 
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12 
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49 
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38 
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4 
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7 
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12 
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67 
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5 
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64 
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42 
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67 

52 

48 
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24 
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58 
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36 
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8 
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24 
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8 
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91 
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49 
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5 
34 
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58 
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TABLE X.— Concluded. 



Counties. 



Btocklnac . . 
Macomb . . . 
Manistee. . . 
Marquette. 
Mason 



Mecosta 

Menominee. 

Midland 

Missaukee.. . 
Monroe 



Montcalm 

Montmorency.. 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 



Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon. . 

Osceola 

Oscoda 



Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presquelsle. 
Roscommon. 
Saginaw 



St. Clair 

St. Joseph. . . 

SanUac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee.. 



Tuscola 

VanBuren... 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Number of districts in which instruction is given in— 



16 
112 
56 
10 
62 

104 
36 
70 
53 

133 

140 
7 
83 
116 
206 

86 
30 

01 
13 

42 

122 

20 

13 

157 

164 

122 

161 



118 

151 
152 
113 
154 

78 



li 



57 
36 
113 

113 

7 

67 

88 

128 

68 
16 


70 



28 

no 

18 

8 
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05 
141 

8 
08 
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107 
62 



16 
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55 
10 
60 
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35 
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52 
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37 

8 



37 
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\5n 

77 
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10 
62 
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51 

1^ 
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7 

83 
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85 
30 

8 
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26 
12 
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148 

114 

148 
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154 

78 



01 
20 

08 

71 
61 
110 



16 
00 
45 
18 
48 

70 
22 
66 
35 
00 

87 
6 
66 
66 
164 

56 



73 
12 

31 
07 
20 
12 
138 

132 

or 

110 

81 

06 
110 
132 
142 

50 



16 
18 
40 
10 
62 

00 
33 
66 
40 
115 

128 
7 

82 
HI 
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83 
85 

75 
13 

36 
10 
26 
13 
155 

148 
116 
150 



140 
146 
147 
151 
76 



16 
112 
66 
10 
61 

102 
34 
60 
60 

182 

137 
7 
80 
116 
100 

85 
30 

78 
13 

40 
122 
20 
13 
152 

151 
120 
151 

114 

145 
140 
150 
156 
78 



s 



16 
111 
48 
10 
60 

108 
34 
67 
50 

132 

134 
7 
81 
106 
180 



32 




37 
118 
28 
10 
146 

147 
110 
140 

100 

130 
144 
143 
151 
76 
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TABLE XI. 
Private or parochial schools fur the year ending September 1, 190S, 





i 

k 

1- 


^1 

o| 

1^ 


No. of 
teachers. 


I! 

OIO 


Counties. 


2 

1^ 




No. of 
teachers. 


do 


Counties. 


1 


1 


a 

1 




Totals 


133 


291 


388 


810 


6i,«3l 


Kent 


6 


16 


26 


89 


4,403 




Keweenaw 


A lAtf«n& 












Lake 

Lapeer 
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Leelanau 


1 
2 


4 
7 


4 
9 


5 
6 
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Allegan 


1 


8 


2 


2 


'lis 
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Livingston 


550 


Alpena 




























• 


Luce 














Mackinac 




1 
14 

8 

4 

4 
5 
3 


8 

1 

8 

16 

1 


8 
10 
17 
17 

5 
18 
13 


76 


Baraga 












Macomb 


2 

1 


1.262 




1 
11 






1 
63 


6 
4,060 


Manistee 


1,686 




17 


n 


Marquette 


1,260 


Benzie 


Mason 


1 
3 






3 
2 


4 
1 
4 


9 

...... 


15 
5 
16 


716 
191 
548 


850 


TtAi^^An 


Mecosta 


2,145 


Branch 


Menominee 

Midland 


605 


Caltaoan 


Missaukee 
























Monroe 


5 

1 


15 

2 

1 
8 


10 

4 
1 
1 


28 
2 


1,005 


ChebovBTEn. . 




4 
2 


1 


8 
7 
1 
10 


356 
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4 

523 


Montcalm 

Montmorency, . . . 


114 




1 
1 
1 


30 


Clare 


Muskegon 

Newaygo 


1 


i,OEao 




4 


1 






Oakland 


1 
5 


1 


2 


7 
4 


210 


T)#lItH 




2 

1 

1 


1 

2 


12 

4 

"'6 
10 


590 
210 
17 
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290 


Oceana 


279 






Ogemaw 




LncKinson 
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1 

4 


Ontonagon 












12*m«nAt 


Osceola 




2 


2 




100 




Oscoda 






Gladwin 


Otsego 




2 

4 

4 


1 
6 
3 


8 

17 

1 


80 






1 
1 




12 


600 

350 

12 

140 

2.750 
821 
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218 
120 


Ottawa. 


2 


289 


Grand Traverse. . . 


1 
1 
2 

2 

1 


PresQuelsle 

Roscommon 


95 






1 
2 

68 
5 
6 
5 




Gratiot 

1Tf11«ilfLlA 


3 

10 
9 
4 
3 
2 


3 

11 
8 
2 
2 
2 


Saginaw 
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9 

I 
1 


28 

15 
2 
2 

1 
1 

8 

1 

5 

48 


65 

13 
3 
3 

7 

10 
!04 


35 

24 

1 

***4' 

1 

8 

* "is 

249 


2.406 




St. Clair 


1,252 


Hougbton 


St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 


200 


Ingham 


80 




2 


2C0 




Shiawassee 




12 






Twicola 


3 


861 


Tsfth^llA. 




2 
2 
2 


7 
4 
2 


10 
2 
8 


820 
106 
425 


Van Burn 


20 


Jaokson 




Washtenaw 

Wayne ...• 


6 
86 


825 


Kalamazoo 


8 


16,289 


Wexford 
















1 
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Sg5 



§SS- : §£§|SS 



lOO^IO ■ t09««^ •e4>o 



toeoaookM o^a 



2-^*5:^ 



to-^miocc «»-« — «« 



'jvaiC aqi Suijnp aim 
-nsai papuaiiv SufAvq 
BinBondOB JO jaqmnM 



'uonanJ^sui lOoqas 
IvouoapaAiaaaj ^afAvq 
ftinBon<fag JO -laqainK 



.8a{qaBa} 
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r^^^^^^ 


5a 
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Si:§SS^ 


%4 O 
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$3g$SS 


II 

IS 


-apBja 
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:*•:!:': 
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•apBia 
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eo '-09 \ I 
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dB JO jaqmnK 
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TABLE XIII. 

Miscellaneous statistics as reported hy tiie county conimissumer of schools for the year 

aiding June SO, 100£. 



Counties. 



Totals.. 



Alcona.. 

Altrer . . . 
Allegan. 
Alpena . 
Antrim.. 



Arenac . 
Baraga. . 
Barry . . . 

Boy 

Benzie . . 



Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix. . 

Cheboygan . 
Chippewa.. . 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford... 



Delia 

Dickinson . 

Kalon 

Emmet. ... 
Genesee.. . 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse.. 

Gratiot. 

Hillsdale 



Houghton., 

Huron 

Ingham . . . 

Ionia 

Iosco 



Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo . 
Kalkaska... 
Kent 



3 
O 

11 

o « 



as 






173 






la 



555 



SO 



1 

9 

8 20, 
S li 



2 


0& 


tt 


1^ 


gi? 


s? 




r 




^ *• 


ss 


%s 


«§ 


* 


»1 




Sir 


gad 


|9 


a St* 


<*« 


9,275 


$10,911 86 


9 


125 00 


12 


200 00 


15 


200 00 


32 


160 00 


4 


200 00 


12.5 


41 61 


S 


650 


12 


162 72 


6 


300 00 


6 


35 00 


14 


•200 00 


4 


85 52 


9 


200 00 


4 


97 2.5 


4 


• 100 00 


14 


122 12 


9 


400 00 


12 


20 70 


6 


200 00 


3 


• 16 00 


14 


S3 48 


4 


46 00 


4 


200 00 


5 


86 00 


17 


150 48 


4 


38 45 


2 


25 00 


4 


50 00 


4 


♦ 160 (» 


4 


280 00 


4 


75 00 


8 


SOOOO 


81.5 


152 00 


27 


200 00 


6 


50 00 


3 


74 70 


38 


164 89 


9 


• 20000 


« 


800(0 


IS 


185 95 


52 


2U0 00 



III 
ill 

oi:5 a 

a voo 



$18,163 25 



168 00 
96 00 
304 00 
256 lt> 
134 00 

100 00 
120 00 

288 00 
176 00 
102 00 

300 00 
261 75 
264 00 
518 00 
125 00 

246 00 
200 00 

96 00 
232 00 

26 OO 

196 00 
16 00 
253 00 
196 00 
400 00 

166 00 
48 00 
238 00 
845 00 
800 00 

176 00 
224 00 
244 00 

289 00 
128 00 

45 00 
15S0O 
3t0 00 
5A6 00 
105 00 
9U00 
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TABLE XIII.— Concluded. 



Counties. 



Keweenaw . 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau . . . 
Lienawee . . . 



Livingston. 

Luce 

Mackinac. 
Macomb . . . 
Manistee. . . 



Marquette.. 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee. 
Midland 



Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency . 
Muskegon 



Newaygo... 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon. . 



Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle. 

Roscommon . 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft . 



Shiawassee.. 

Tuscola 

Van Ruren... 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



II 



ii 



60 



12 






5 

H 



2 
24 
12 

4 
8 

12 
12 
12 
14 
2 

8 

4 
12 
9 

4 

11 
4 
12 
13 
42.1 

10 
7 
14 
10 
12 

4 
11 
12 
30 
12 

IS 
26 

12 

4 
10 
4 

4 

4 

4 
36 
16 

6 



II 



1^ 



$17 74 
100 00 
125 79 
28 50 
158 48 

54 54 

17 00 

80 00 

60 00 

200 00 

204 08 
100 00 
900 
65 
125 00 

60 00 
290 00 
200 00 

25 00 
102 50 

90 58 
275 00 
180 IS 



19 50 

200 00 
60 00 
75 00 
140 45 
100 00 

10 00 
200 00 
200 00 
187 00 
200 00 

78 35 

200 00 
190 00 
107 96 
850 00 
257 12 
200 00 



foi 
III 

ill 



•8 00 
192 00 
150 00 
160 00 
812 00 

220 00 
85 00 

120 00 
240 00 
146 00 

102 00 

221 50 
240 00 

62 00 



88 00 
296 00 
322 00 
128 00 
848 00 

886 00 

882 00 

264 00 

80 00 

96 00 

206 00 
88 00 
174 00 
240 00 
120 00 

96 00 
000 00 
800 00 
800 00 
384 00 

64 00 

240 00 
216 00 
322 00 
288 00 
600 00 
240 00 



$125 00 
400 00 

1,200 00 
600 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 
200 00 
500 00 

1,100 00 

ooeoo 

> 1600 00 

600 00 

1,000 00 

1,200 00 

500 00 

660 00 
1,200 00 
1,200 00 

800 00 
1,200 00 

1,000 00 

1,200 00 

750 00 

800 00 

400 00 

1,000 00 
200 00 
500 00 

1,000 00 
500 00 

200 00 
1,200 00 
1.500 00 
1.200 00 
1.200 00 

600 00 

1,200 00 
1,?00 00 
1,200 00 
1,200 00 
1,500 00 
750 00 



I 

S 






$10 50 
41 00 

158 50 
5150 

253 60 

186 00 

17 50 
30 00 

145 00 

80 50 

120 00 
64 50 
189 00 
112 50 
67 00 

46 00 

187 60 
117 00 

26 00 
111 00 

82 00 

227 00 
82 60 
54 00 
39 00 

124 00 
15 50 
44 00 

201 00 

81 50 

700 
104 00 

228 00 
184 50 
187 60 

18 60 

178 00 
164 0$ 
198 60 
158 50 
697 50 
181 00 



10 
42 

184 
59 

157 

185 
12 
32 

114 
50 

47 
65 
104 
34 
60 

54 
134 
139 
30 
93 

107 
206 
87 
41 
44 

91 
16 
89 
190 
40 

9 
155 
151 
1S8 
152 
25 

128 
148 
158 
165 
158 
78 



Ill 

I- 

55 



10 
105 
214 
188 
157 

170 
14 
82 
120 
115 

141 
115 
284 
187 
121 

60 
160 
210 

60 
IdO 

140 

280 

125 

45 

67 

140 
20 
66 

172 

80 



207 
250 
258 
190 
72 

160 
158 
211 
185 
310 
98 



.do 

as 

*4 AO 



none 

126 

50 

* 180 

120 
2 



4 


♦ 


7 
40 
104 




• 
• 


20 
100 
75 


42 


• 


150 
75 


♦ 


87 


2 

8 



too 

75 
75 



30 
8 

112 
160 
20 
75 



* Estimated. 
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TABLE XIV. 

Condition of schools and, school houses ds reported by ike county commissioners of sdiools 
for the year ending June 3Q^ 190./. 



i3oiiaii<Mi. 


1 
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t 
1 
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12 
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II 


il 


©5 


II 
as 


III 
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Is 
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•1 


! 






n 


II 


1 


5^ 

1? 


1! 


4 

JO V 


11 


IK 




It 

as 

3 




l| 


II 




2^ 


5^^^ 


^"* 


s;** 


z^ 


s-.-^ 


^ 


;Z" 


s^*- 


!a^ 


a:^ 


Totala.. , 


e,«o[> 


n^sm 


6,8£t 


£,95« 


fl.2&7 


:i,soo 


1 


7.3*7 


fl,IT8 


5, MO 
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503 


74?^ 


ll,04« 


4613 
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."to 
as 


10 
ISA 

3t> 


30 

m 

t8 


SO 

s 


2& 

IN 
• *0 
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20 
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20 

00 
60 


3 


9 
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9 


• 136 
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4 
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170] 90 
AO lil 
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it 


97 
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30 
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ft 
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60 
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IB 
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IS 
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40 
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40 
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00 
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t40 
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G 
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Hi 
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til 
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m 
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no 
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S6 
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SO 
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31 


91 
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1 
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m 
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It 


71 
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n 
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19 

t 


t 60 
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fO 
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• 100'. . 


oe 


Gladwin 


10 


m 


30 


• IS 


*s 
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* so 


* Z4 


* 90 2 




• 1 


16 


19 
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«1 


31 


a^ 


H 


21 


J 
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11 


6 
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3 
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M 
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«0 


m 


M 
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It 


MM 
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IK 
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h 
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^ 
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Tfi 
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lU 


m 
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* m 


* tao 
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m 
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104... 


10 
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97 
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f7 
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3« 


IR 


10 


27 
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J* 


94 1 




10 


M 
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• 1U 
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• ifiL.. 


16 


n 
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64 
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MB 

m 


t 


7n 
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10 
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11 


m 
m 


m 

• I3fi 


* MM ... 




'""i 
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71 


loHlft... 


01 
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11 


to 


sa 


i 


Ift 


6 


13 


S3 


ts 


71 


I 




t 




H 


iHm, ..,,,,-.,„... 


81 


« 


» 


^ 


11 


A 


lU 


17 


i 


i 
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T 


• i^ 


-,»^ 


tnt>flUi 


10? 


« Ba * i^'tJ 


* m * n 
no ISO 


* 40 
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.... 
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100 


JftclnwD. 


»t 


to 


110 




ao 


K&Ummzou . . . , 


m 


1I& 


ItiO 


IT llO 


1W 


tst 


137 
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' 100 


IJ 


1 


tm 


19] 


K^lkiLHkft 


m 


lis 


40 
140 


1 * 40 

109 Bl 


• a • IB] 

tsaJ 


5«l 


• It 


• 40,... 




ni6 


* m 




Keut 


... 47« 


»4 
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1 




1 




J 




1 
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TABLE XIV.— Concluded. 



Counties. 



t "i 



n 



<5 

I 
s 

»« . 

if 



I 
I 



II 

ii| 



i: 



.a 
o 

2 . 

I'- 
ll 



S5 



•9 

a 

ill 



si 



o5 



ill 

HI 



s'Si 



S ' 

f 

3 



1 



1^ 

9 
2 



Keweenaw . 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau.... 
Lenawee.... 



Lirincston . 

Luoe 

Macldnao . . 
Macomb.... 
Manlatee... 



Marquette.. 

Mason 

Meoosta 

Menominee. 
Midland 



MlasBukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. . 
Muskegon 



Newaygo . . 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw .... 
Ontonagon. 



Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle . 

Roscommon. . 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph. . . . 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. . 



Shiawassee.. 

Tuscola- 

VanBuren... 
Washtenaw., 

Wayne.. 

Wexford 



10 
40 
96 
M 
187 

101 

12 

« 20 

68 

49 

47 

60 

•100 

84 

• 65 

SO 
120 

lao 

26 
80 

• 9ft 
207 

86 
80 
41 

90 
15 
41 
180 
40 



140 
126 
123 
150 
18 

no 

124 
138 
144 
!47 

71 



10 
40 

100 
54 

184 

118 
12 

• 25 
.70 

58 

47 
64 

• 100 

84 
70 

60 
128 
189 
25 
78 

• 90 
190 

67 
40 



91 
16 
89 
120 
88 

' 7 
138 
180 
123 
110 
22 

03 
102 
186 
133 
141 

78 



10 
40 
90 
87 
172 



10 
85 
75 
11 
100 

112 



81 
12 

« 80 • 80 
57i 

a 66 



20 
64 

• 100 

60 

• 62 



58 

110 • 120 
106 

26 

72 



• 90 
164 

85 
32 
82 

87 
14 
40 
115 
37 

♦ 7 
142 
131 

91 
180 
15 

66 

lis 

186 
121 
129 
75 



10 
21 

126 
58 

190 

97 
10 
40 
90 
50 

47 
60 
104 
84 
TO 

48 
180 
128 
25 
73 



8 

17 

7 

« 60 

185 

2 

• 3 

2? 

6 

6 

60 

« 20 

34 

2 



10 

45 
86 

* 40 
188 

135 
8 

• 2ii 
90 
55 

47 

60 
104 



70 

40 
128 
95 
20 

48 



• 100 
166 200 
4 85 



• 80 



207 
7 
2 
35 



• 10 

• 100 " 

• 50, ' 

I ' 
20 

14 
60 
126 

• 2.'il 
2i 
78 

I 



86 


7 


12 




35 


41 


180 


91 


80 


3 


9 


1 


153 


• 12 


100 


25 


100 


• 12 


120 


6 


ti 


22 


120 


It 


137 


149 


78 


153 


101 


167 


152 


2.5 


78 


78 



190 
86 
41 

• 20 

91 
14 
41 
107 
80 

7 

. «l 

153 

• 99 

• 80 
18 

118 
86 

• 120 

• l.V) 
27rt 

78 



10 
48 

184 
69 
194 

185 
8 

45 
114 

69 

47 
64 
104 
84 
70 

60 

134 

13^ 

' 80 

65 

118 
207 
87 
44 
46 

91 
18 
41 
117 
40 

12 
155 
153 
123 
152 

22 

123 
1401 
153; 

167 

Z^, 

78 



10 
48 

184 
59 
194 

186 

4 
48 
114 



19 
64 

101 
84 

70 



• 180 

125 

80 

-61 



10 

« 40 

184 

60 

• 180 

• 60 

• 2 



114 



19 



101 
84 

• 40 



8 
9 

4 

"l 

4 . 

2 
4 

11 
7 

I 
7 

S 
7. 



100 
139' 
80 5 

i- 



207 
• 75 

44! 
46 

91 
14 
41 
35 

40 



807 
87 



91 
16 
41 
121 
40 



18 12 

155' 155 

150 • 50 

....| 128 

152. 152 

.... 18 



' 115 « 110 

149 149 

153 153 

167 • 100 

15.5 155 

78 77 



5 *7 

I 

4 a 

8 

18 7 

8 85 

8 15 



11 
14 

•215 
41 

•400 

141 

1 

20 

51 

100 

15 
124 
ISO 

71 
160 



•6 
IS 

121 
86 
81 



S 
17 
55 

7 
78 
•4 
19 
78 



• 84 86 

3« 160 

•420, 98 

41 16 

116 66 



4 . 

80. 
4 
8 

7 

6 80 



.... 14 
8i5 106 



SW 

♦ 15 

• 55 



48 

8 
16 



85 



96 67 
88 1 



85 

421 

50 

6 

•450 

180 

378 



12 

• 350 
•800 

251 
•885 

179 



5 
70 



1 
151 
46 
48 
180 
4 

69 
144 

84 
186 

93 
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TABLE XV. 

Shcmng the extent to whkh phutMcgy was taught in the achoola of the State during the 
year ending Septemioer 2, 190t^ eu compiled from directon' reports. 



Counties. 



Totals. 

Aloons^ 

Alger 

Alletrsn 

Alpena. 

Antrim... 

Arenao 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Bemde 

Berrien 

Bmnch. 

Calhoun 

Cass 

CharleTolz. 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton. 

Crawford 

Delta. 

Dickinson 

Baton 

Enunet 

Qenesee. 

Gladwin 

QogeMo 

Grand TraTerse 

Gratiot. 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

loaU 

losoa 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 



I 

I 

1^ 



7,901 



81 

7 
184 
17 

n 

40 

6 

144 

68 
tt 

146 
128 
164 
HI 
68 

86 

BO 
57 
129 
95 

99 

8 

146 

« 
160 



7 
66 
133 



114 
187 
143 
97 

8 
108 
166 
137 
40 



1^ 



I 






6,801 



96 

7 

158 

IS 

66 

87 
6 

196 
68 
46 

115 
196 
189 
110 
60 

68 

48 

40 

113 

18 

98 

8 
194 
67 
187 

31 
7 

57 
117 
189 

97 
119 
118 
118 

94 

8 

08 
144 
107 

45 



II 
Si* 

«4 Mm 



lb 



o 

o 



1^ 



648 





f 




9 




7 




15 









4 




6 




16 




11 




17 


I 


5 




8 




10 


5 


96 




9 




9 




16 


11 


19 




3 



Counties. 



Kent 

Keweenaw... 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Liyingston.... 
Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette.... 
Mason. 

Me osta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee.... 
Monroe 

Montcalm. .... 
Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland. 

Oceana. 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presquelsle.. 
Roscommon . . 
Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph.... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft .. 
Shiawassee . . 

Tuscola 

Van Buren.... 
Washtenaw . . 

Wayne 

Wexford 



I 

1^ 



907 

5 

49 

185 

58 
196 
185 

4 

16 
115 
61 
10 
69 

105 
80 
75 
56 

188 

141 

7 

08 

119 

900 

80 
41 

98 
14 

41 
198 
85 

17 
160 

154 
198 
159 

194 



169 
167 
156 
81 



106 
4 

80 
05 

69 
109 
87 

4 

16 
100 
54 
19 



04 
33 

6C 
46 
116 

116 
6 
70 
110 
197 

89 
33 

9 
89 
19 

40 

190 

31 

19 

140 

144 

106 

190 

6 

191 

134 
IfiO 
180 
136 
75 



Ik 



!l 



10 
34 

4 

1 

90 



a 

6 




5 

19 
9 
6 

91 
1 

11 
6 
9 

3 

6 



10 

1 



1 
1 
4 
8 

8 

10 

10 



so 

15 
6 
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TABLE XVI. 

Oraded school sUUistica compiled from inspectors 



Districts. 



Totals. 



Aome 

Ada 

Addison. . . 

Adrian 

Alabaster. 



Alanson... 

Alba 

Albert Tp. 

Albion 

Algonac..., 



Allegan 

Alma 

Almont 

Alpena 

Ann Arbor. 

Applerate . 

Armada 

Arcadia 

Ashley 

Athens , 



AUantio Mine. 

Attica 

Augusta. 

Au Sable 

Bad Aze 



Balnbridge. 
Baldwin.... 
Bancroft... 

Bangor 

Baraga 



Baroda 

Batb 

Battle Creek.. 

Bay City 

Bay Port 



Bear Lake. 
Beaverton . 

Belding 

Bellaire .... 



BeUvllle 

BellcTue 

Benton Harbor... 
Benton Tp.. btr. 



Benaonia 

Berlamont 

Berlin 

Berrien Springs. . 



Counties. 



G'd Trayerae. 

Kent 

Lenawee . . . . 
Lenawee .... 
Iosco 



Emmet. ... 

Antrim 

Montmoren*y 
Calhoun... 
St Clair.. 



Allegan 

Gratiot 

Lapeer 

Alpena 

Washtenaw. 



Sanilac .. 
Macomb.. 
Manistee. 
Gratiot. . . 
Calhoun.. 



Houghton . . . 

Lapeer 

Kalamazoo. . 

Iosco 

Huron. 



Berrien 

Lake 

Shiawassee , 
VanBuren.. 
Baraga 



Berrien.. 
Clinten.. 
Calhoun. 

Bay 

Huron.... 



^[anlstee. 
Gladwin.. 

Ionia. 

Antrim... 



Wayne. . 
Baton... 
Berrien. . 
Berrien. . 



Benrie 

Van Buren. 
Ottawa. .... 
Berrien 



in 

n 

O«o 
■« d 



417,181 



117 
97 
178 
2,680 
189 

176 
17« 
a04 
1,856 
508 

. 661 



4,800 
8,807 

87 
845 
171 
188 
193 

1,820 
127 
174 
677 
506 

122 
174 
142 
876 
895 

178 

75 

4,680 

9,810 

108 

166 
.388 

702 
418 

188 

231 

1,700 

207 

219 
07 
119 
183 



oS5 
1*1 



291,019 



TP 

102 

187 

1,966 

98 

168 
170 
800 
1,047 
816 

878 

661 

241 

2,086 

8,219 

68 

168 
98 
167 
168 

988 

81 
161 
479 
406 

80 
174 
112 
860 
60S 

180 
66 

8,679 
4,488 

87 

182 
219 
668 
897 

97 

206 

1.867 

144 

196 
81 
101 
170 



I 
i 

£ 

SB 
X> 

O 

I 



s 



04 



106,881 



180 
180 
162 
196 

180 

180 
180 
200 
100 
170 

190 
200 
800 
200 
190 

180 
180 
180 
200 
180 

200 
200 
180 
180 
200 

160 
200 
200 
188 
178 

167 
180 
183 
188 
200 

180 
200 
200 
176 

800 
100 
180 
179 

180 
176 
180 
177 



79 



o 

§. 

H 

II 



•17,487,261 



81,000 

6,500 

1,000 

150,000 

1,500 

8,000 
6,000 
6,000 
66,000 
11,500 

69,000 
23,000 
18,500 
89,119 
270,000 

1,500 
10,000 
2,000 
2,500 
8,500 

17,000 
1,200 
3.000 
7,000 

20,000 

2,000 
1,200 
6,000 
10,000 
16,000 

4,000 

8,500 

800.000 

810,000 

1,600 

2.O0O 
8,000 
16.000 
7,500 

10,000 
6.000 

70.000 
3,000 

6.000 
1,350 
1,200 
6,000 



I 



g 



82.674,048 01 



•750 00 



8,000 00 
1,600 00 

12,000 00 
6,750 00 



80,000 00 



9,000 00 



060 00 



269 40 
8,000 00 



464 00 
27,606 40 



2,000 00 



Number 

ot 
teachers 
employed. 



942 



6,046 



4 

8 

8 

40 

1 

3 
2 
6 
26 

7 

19 
12 
6 
41 
68 

1 
4 
8 
2 
8 

16 

1 
4 
6 
9 



2 

8 

7 
8 

8 
2 

81 
117 

1 

2 

4 
15 
7 

2 
7 
29 

2 

6 

1 
1 
6 
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TABLE XVI. 
rtporUfoT the year ending September i, 1902. 



Aggregate 

number of months 

taught by 

all teachers. 



8,?M.8 



57,710.6 



Total wages of teach- 
ers for the year. 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 



f737,64610 



a 

o 



$2,061,304 12 






881 78 



3) 

i 



I45M 



tS,«8S,lBl W 



lid 

ago 



88,407,205 54 



I 



S 



d 

s 

II 



9,366 



a 

o 
a 

^■^ 

'OOt 

9 

d«^ 

II 



888,494 74 



9 

15.6 
80 




10 
28.5 

8.5 

28.5 
10 
10 
80 
100 



10 

9 

40 
10 
9 
27 
20 

8 
10 
10 
19 
80 

8 

9 
70 
70 
10 

9 
20 
10 
18 

10 

9.6 
45 

9 



18 
18 

18.6 
400 
9 

27 
18 
58 

297.5 
59.5 

156 
120 
50 
410 



9 
29 
18 

19.7 
27 

149.7 
8 
86 
64 
90 

4 

20 

30 

.57 

72 

16 

18 

790 

1.170 

10 

18 
30 
160 
68 

20 
66.6 
261 
18 



45 
9 
9 

45 



8405 00 

946 00 

8,300 00 



540 UO 

650 00 

2,900 00 

720 00 

2,400 00 
960 00 
700 00 

2,500 00 
12,986 00 



967 74 



460 00 

540 00 

S,ri60 00 

400 00 

675 00 

1.630 00 

1.150 00 

360 00 

450 00 

700 00 

1,860 00 

1,800 00 

376 00 

270 00 

8,879 87 

7.989 16 

476 00 

630 00 

841 26 

1,000 00 

1.080 00 

600 00 

960 00 

3,406 86 

460 00 



311 50 
406 00 
800 00 



8570 00 

495 00 

610 00 

17. 916 00 

333 00 

810 00 

600 00 

1,760 00 

0,162 56 

2,116 00 

5,967 00 
4,075 00 

1.060 00 
16,484 00 

29,640 72 

196 00 
884 19 
602 00 
582 60 
946 00 

6,763 00 
216 00 
1,143 00 
1,620 00 
2.820 00 

120 00 

625 00 

900 00 

2,058 60 

3.330 00 

586 00 

667 00 

31,284 8i 

49,847 67 

300 00 

633 00 

M<4 50 

5,035 00 

1,924 76 

600 00 

2.061 60 
10. 180 00 

566 00 

1,776 00 
223 76 
815 00 

1,620 00 



845 00 
60 96 
110 00 



60 00 
66 00 
101 75 
84 70 

84 21 
96 00 
70 00 
88 88 
129 85 



60 48 



45 00 
60 00 

88 75 
40 00 
75 00 
66 66 
57 60 

46 00 

46 00 

70 00 

71 06 
90 00 

47 00 
30 00 

119 71 
118 41 
47 50 

70 00 
42 06 
100 C)0 
60 00 

60 00 
100 00 
75 70 
60 00 



34 61 

46 00 
88 88 



881 66 

27 50 

32 96 

44 79 

37 00 

30 00 

38 33 
88 84 
88 68 

36 65 

37 70 

38 95 

33 00 
40 08 
47 04 

22 00 
30 46 

38 44 
30 00 

85 00 

45 09 
27 00 
32 02 
30 00 
81 33 

30 00 

81 25 
80 00 
36 02 

46 25 

32 81 

86 60 
43 38 
42 68 

80 00 

85 16 

82 81 

87 50 
30 55 

26 00 

81 00 

39 00 
32 50 

39 44 

24 fl6 
35 00 

86 00 



8670 00 

900 00 
1,565 00 

21.216 00 
333 00 

810 00 

1,140 00 

2,410 00 

12,068 56 

2,8^00 

8.367 00 
5.025 00 
2.360 00 
18,984 00 
42,625 72 

198 00 
1.851 93 

692 00 
1.012 50 
1.486 00 

10.303 00 

616 CO 

1.818 00 

3.1fiO 00 

3,970 00 

480 OC ' 
1.076 00 
l.fOOOO 
3,403 50 
6.130 00 

901 01 
9^7 00 

42.614 09 

57,786 83 

775 00 

1.268 00 
1.886 7.^ 
6.626 00 
3.004 76 

1.100 00 
3.011 50 
13.586 36 
1.036 00 

1,775 00 
686 85 
720 00 

2.420 00 



8660 40 

1,372 75 

2,606 54 

30,621 16 

542 38 

1,288 54 
2,064 00 
3,107 65 
15,807 20 
3,710 82 

14.270 56 

8,807 16 

3.178 68 

29,682 40 

90.174 78 

349 60 
2,624 51 

866 24 
1.288 63 
1,866 99 

14.779 83 
846 14 
3,407 73 
3.745 51 
5,989 64 

970 96 

1.318 77 

2.190 00 

4.453 61 

10.860 75 

1.406 33 

1,232 41 

94.800 10 

83, 1» 17 

084 56 

1,682 36 
3.078 66 
10 728 86 
4,188 72 

1,406 20 

4.010 28 

25.280 94 

1,684 70 

8,586 47 
907 90 
846 08 

3.034 67 



6 
18 
50 


816 87 

. 128 40 

861 68 


2 
4 


200 
400 


41 


625 04 


31 
30 
30 


323 00 
240 20 

277 06 


210 


6,304 08 



468 74 

50 

6 21 

126 60 



10 00 
138 00 



206 78 
11 60 



161 66 

477 30 



27 45 

60 74 

020 76 

1,013 36 



23 75 
84 20 
320 16 
76 37 

67 50 
2.W81 
687 00 

10 00 

26 06 

038 

100 00 

260 06 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Districts. 



Bessemer 

BUf Rapids 

BirminKham 

Blissfleld Tp. Ifl...... 

Blissfleld Tp. 2 0. 

Bloomiogdale 

BoyDe 

Boyne Falls 

Breckenridge 

Breedsville 

Bridgehampton Tp. 1. 
Bridgehampton Tp. S 
Bridgehampton Tp.5fl 

Bridgeman 

Bridgeport 

Brighton 

Britton 

BroQSOD 

Brooklyn 

Brown City 

Buchanan 

Burden 

Burlington 

Bumips Corners... 
Burr Oak 

BurtTp 

Byron 

Cadillac 

Cady 

Caledonia Tp. 8.... 

Caledonia 

Calumet. 

Calumet Tp. 2 

Camden 

Cannonsburgh 

Capac 

Caro 

CarroUton Tp. I — 
Carrollton Tp. 2. . . . 

Carson City 

Carsonville 

CaseviUe 

Casnovia 

Cass City 

Cassopolis 

Cedar Springs 

Central Lake 

Centerville 

Ceresoo 

Champion Tp 

Chandler Tp. 5fl... 
Charlevoix 

Charlotte 

Chase 

Cheboygan 

Chelsea 



Counties. 



Gogebic... 
Mecosta ... 
Oakland .... 
Lenawee. . . . 
Lenawee.... 

Van Buren. 
Charlevoix. 
Charlevoix. 

Gratiot 

Van Buren. 

Sanilac 

Sanilac 

Sanllaa 

3errien 

Saginaw...., 

Livingston.. 
Lenawee... 

Branch 

Jackson 

Sanilac 

Berrien 

Sanilac 

CalhouQ 

Allegan 

St. Joseph.. 

Alger 

Shiawassee 
Wexford..., 

Macomb 

Kent 

Kent 

Houuhton.., 
Houghton . . , 

HUlsdale 

Kent 

St. Clair 

Tuscola . . . . , 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Montcalm.., 

Sanilac 

Huron , 

Muskegon . . . 
Tuscola 

Cass 

Kent 

Antrim 

St. Joseph... 

Calhoun 

Marquette.., 

Huron 

Charlevoix., 

Eaton 

Lake 

Cheboygan. 
Washtenaw 





S^ 


"5 


•a 


Vo 




a 


f-xt 




2 


£* 


2Sl 


^ 


^ 


§3 




■^ 


t 


°g 


*-ll 


"cr 


9 


Oio 
bt a 


o22 

!^ 4 be 


L. 


s 


^s 


r4 


^ 


is 


Bw 


B 


?,a 


aZ 


3 ^^a 





Set 


Z 


^ 


Z 


&< 


Mltf 


888 


190 


1 
97 


1.448 


1,171 


200 


97 


300 


845 


200 


86 


202 


140 


200 


86 


218 


184 


200 


80 


166 


152 


180 


80 


522 


418 


180 


66 


204 


166 


180 


66 


168 


110 


180 


86 


107 


75 


170 


73 


78 


02 


180 


60 


100 


76 


200 


60 


98 


65 


180 


78 


135 


78 


158 


49 


128 


80 


180 


87 


210 


204 


198 


82 


12» 


96 


180 


75 


808 


203 


170 


74 


187 


140 


190 


88 


225 


198 


198 


75 


460 


878 


190 


92 


152 


83 


200 


60 


104 


89 


180 


68 


98 


79 


180 


76 


209 


149 


180 


88 


478 


361 


200 


83 


145 


126 


195 


94 


1,818 


1,593 


180 


90 


146 


58 


200 


41 


78 


68 


180 


52 


140 


125 


200 


65 


7,635 


5.479 


200 


98 


i,no 


864 


197 


74 


118 


86 


170 


78 


105 


90 


180 


03 


222 


176 


200 


86 


618 


478 


200 


98 


438 


279 


200 


63 


267 


131 


200 


77 


812 


235 


190 


92 


200 


164 


200 


56 


282 


188 


200 


62 


78 


75 


180 


86 


442 


880 


200 


90 


400 


369 


190 


76 


296 


223 


190 


86 


380 


266 


200 


96 


176 


152 


180 


83 


64 


62 


180 


75 


726 


469 


200 


72 


1» 


118 


180 


56 


815 


734 


179 


60 


879 


818 


196 


96 


185 


92 


160 


54 


2.215 


1.456 


190 


98 


427 


315 


200 


95 



i! 

Is 



$43,000 
40,000 
21,000 
7,000 
5,000 

6.000 
10,000 
4,000 
3.5U0 
1,200 

600 
900 
800 
800 
6,000 

16,000 
3,000 

17,000 
5.000 
8,000 

26.000 
1,000 
1,300 
2,000 
5,000 

6.O0O 
7.000 
65,000 
1,200 
2,000 

6,0j0 

40,600 

19.990 

8.000 

1,500 

7.600 
30,000 
10,000 

2,400 

12,000 
2,2U0 
6,000 
2.600 
8,000 

18.000 

20.000 

4.500 

15,000 

1,200 
12.000 

1.000 
46,000 

45.000 
1,600 

65.000 
1,600 



16,000 00 



7,500 00 



2,000 00 
8,000 00 
2,500 00 



8,000 00 



7,000 00 



2.400 00 
2,375 32 
8.000 00 



6,000 00 



9,000 00 



3,000 00 
100 00 



2.000 00 

500 Of 

28,000 00 



44,000 00 



Number 

of 
teachers 
employed. 



i 



24 

25 

7 
3 
6 

4 
9 
5 
2 

1 



5 
1 
4 
3 
8 

11 

1 
2 

1 
7 



34 

1 
1 

2 

118 
19 
2 

1 

4 
11 
6 



6 
2 
2 
2 
6 

10 
6 
6 
4 

2 
9 
2 
16 

22 

1 

23 

12 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



AffffregAte 

nmmberof months 

taufbt 

by all teachers. 






i 



Total wages of teaoh- 
ers for the year. 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teaohoN. 






i 



i 



1^ 

Sao 



I 



It 



o 
S 



It 



9.6 
10 
10 
10 
10.8 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 



2S8 
880 

70 

80 

89.8 

87 

81 
87 
18 
9 



9 
8 
9 

10 
9 
18 
19 
10 

19 



10 



9 
9 
9 

10 
9.7 
9 



90 
58 
10 

8.6 

9 

10 
80 
10 
10 

9.6 
10 
10 

9 
10 

9.6 
9.6 
10 
9 



10 



89.8 

8 
80 
10 



60 
9 
86 
88.6 
80 

108 

10 

18 

9 

64 

68 
81 
800 

10 

4 

80 

1,188 

174 

17 

9 

40 

110 

50 

10 

67 
80 
80 
18 
00 

78 
67 
60 

80 

18 

90 

17 

184.6 

907.8 

8 
810 
180 



81,500 00 

1,800 00 

1,000 00 

060 00 

760 00 

475 00 
076 00 
460 00 
880 00 
800 00 

816 00 



816 UO 
880 00 
800 00 

850 00 
406 03 
946 00 
1,876 00 
660 00 

1.428 60 



880 00 
405 00 
686 00 

860 00 

683 50 

1,911 02 



860 00 

793 00 

6,940 00 

060 00 

486 00 

450 00 

000 00 

1.666 00 

700 00 

560 00 

885 00 
600 00 
700 00 
640 00 
760 00 

960 00 

800 00 

700 00 

1.116 00 



1.800 00 

iiooooo' 

8,700 00 

380 00 

8.776 00 

1,000 00 



811.858 60 

9.077 00 

8,000 00 

780 00 

1.887 76 

807 00 
8,707 60 
979 60 
670 00 
888 00 



480 00 



870 00 

1,500 00 

870 00 

1,880 00 

1,030 00 

860 00 

8,866 00 
859 96 
480 00 
^97 00 

1,748 50 

8,910 86 

681 60 

14,080 00 

350 00 

80 00 

080 00 

63.341 18 

9.470 00 

407 50 

288 00 

1.000 00 

8.786 00 

1,860 00 

390 OU 

8,068 00 
500 00 
00000 
507 00 

8,160 00 

8,146 50 
8.119 60 
1.000 61 
1.306 00 

450 00 
4,700 00 

680 00 
4,508 98 

9,850 00 

840 00 

8,809 87 

4.080 00 



8167 80 
180 00 
100 00 
65 00 
74 11 

62 77 
76 00 
60 00 
40 00 
40 00 

35 00 



36 03 
88 60 
40 00 

85 00 
46 00 
68 50 
07 10 
56 00 

74 81 



48 88 
45 00 
06 00 

86 00 

6600 

818 40 



40 00 

89 65 
183 46 
06 00 
60 00 
60 00 

00 00 
77 76 
70 00 
66 00 

80 84 
60 00 
70 00 
00 00 
75 03 

100 00 
84 81 
70 03 

183 88 



IdOOO 



111 11 

98 80 
40 00 
98 50 
100 03 



849 36 
38 70 
gr 14 
86 00 
38 39 

89 88 
31 10 
86 87 
31 06 
88 00 



86 26 



80 00 

80 00 
80 00 

84 17 

86 13 
88 38 

87 79 

86 99 
80 07 
83 00 

88 86 

40 86 
88 46 
47 90 

36 00 
80 00 

3100 
66 66 
61 48 

87 50 

88 00 

85 00 

83 96 

86 00 
39 00 

30 00 

85 00 

80 00 

81 50 

87 60 

41 38 

37 18 

84 04 

86 86 

86 00 
6J88 

31 17 
86 40 

45 00 
80 00 
39 67 
3108 



818,763 50 
10.977 00 
3,000 00 
1.480 00 
8,043 76 

1,888 00 

8,442 50 

* 1,489 50 

930 00 

018 00 

316 00 
480 00 
315 00 
860 00 
630 00 

8,860 00 
076 00 
8,176 00 
8,806 00 
1,400 00 

5,877 50 
880 96 
880 00 
708 00 

8,887 60 

8,700 86 

1,816 00 

16,671 68 

850 00 

440 00 

1,418 00 

70,881 18 

10,190 00 

898 50 

738 00 

1.000 00 

6.890 00 

1,960 00 

940 00 

8,877 00 
1.000 00 
1,300 00 
1,107 00 
8,900 00 

4,096 50 
8,919 60 
8,000 61 
8,480 00 

450 00 
6,900 00 

630 00 
6,608 88 

18,050 00 

660 00 

11,084 87 

6,060 00 



888,480 87 

16,868 86 

13,066 38 

1,961 67 

8,800 81 

1,840 76 
6,718 89 
8,488 11 
1,589 80 
784 46 

371 74 
635 50 
388 46 
447 88 
977 73 

3,189 80 
864 88 
11,789 88 
8.868 43 
8.840 80 

7,174 67 
811 89 

1,006 08 
866 76 

8,010 99 

6,843 03 

1,918 13 

88.798 88 

606 06 

648 88 

1,884 61 

115,336 04 

84,461 64 

4,888 66 

887 83 

8,496 74 
6,989 81 
8,678 13 
1,300 88 

4.888 04 
1,610 38 
1,047 87 
1,480 61 
4,168 81 

6,163 41 

3.889 88 
4,856 06 
8,848 50 



879 18 

8,808 96 

748 79 

10,9M88 


16,746 89 
806 16 

89.844 11 
7,171 86 



10 



90 



8158 87 

794 00 

94 00 

808 00 

188 50 
87 00 



49 50 



884 15 
60 76 
111 98 
876 00 
117 68 



41 


444 76 


9 
13 
SO 


35 00 
80 40 
965 07 


30 
6 

7 


13;! oO 
37 75 


8 

89 
80 


3i6 

878 50 
506 50 



164 90 
T9 46 



868 04 
349 88 



284 64 



338 89 

337 04 
464 86 
83 00 

mso 

3 50 



810 38 

784 17 
4 76 

96 49 
468 66 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



DistriotB. 



Chesaning 

Ctaiokaning Tp. 8 

China Tp. 4 

ClalrYiew 

Clare 

Clarkston. 

Clayton. 

Climax 

OlintOB 

CUo 

CoMwater 

Coleman 

Coloma 

Colon 

ColumbiaylUe.... 

Comstock 

Concord. 

Conklin 

Constantine 

Coopersville 

Copemiah 

Coral 

Corunna 

CoTert 

Croswell 

Crystal Falls 

Custer. 

DansTllle 

Davison 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeokenrlUe. 

Deerfleld 

Delray 

Detour Tp 

Detroit 

DeWitt 

Dexter 

Dimondale 

Dorr 

Douglas 

Dowagiac 

Drenthe 

Dryden 

Dundee 

Durand 

East Jordan. 

East Lake 

East Tawas 

Eaton Rapids.... 
Eau Claire 

EcorseTwp. i... 

EcorseTp. 3 

Eooree Tp. 4 

Edenvllle 

Edmore 

Edwardsburg 



Counties. 



Saginaw.... 
Berrien.. .. 
St. Clair.... 

Wayne 

Clare 

Oakland — 
Lenawee. . . 
Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee. . . 
Genesee — 

Brancb , 

Midland.... 

Berrien 

St. Joseph. 
Lapeer 

Kalamaxoo. 

Jackson 

Ottawa. 

St. Joseph. 
Ottawa.. .. 

Manistee. . 
Montcalm.., 
Shiawassee 
VauBuren. 
Sanilac 

Iron 

Mason 

Ingham. 

Genesee 

f^ayne 

VanBuren. 

Sanilac 

Lenawee. . . . 

Wayne 

Chippewa... 

Wayne 

Clinton 

Washtenaw 

Eaton 

Allegan 

Allegan 

Cass 

Ottawa. 

LApeer 

Monroe 

Shiawassee 
Charleyoix., 
Manistee.... 

Iosco 

Elaton 

Berrien 

Wayne 

Wayne 

Wayne 

Midland 

Montcalm . . . 
Cass 



s5 


0*3 
28u 


1 


i 


OiO 


tU 


5 


«4 



ofl 

Us 


2 



1 




S 


d 


z 


z 


z 


£ 


800 


216 


200 


01 


01 


70 


160 


66 


100 


08 


180 


71 


902 


118 


200 


62 


606 


447 


200 


00 


160 


124 


200 


82 


126 


114 


180 


82 


186 


no 


180 


87 


)B66 


222 


100 


02 


206 


186 


200 


86 


1,847 


1,122 


200 


06 


412 


420 


200 


80 


846 


187 


no 


00 


262 


201 


180 


72 


160 


121 


106 


80 


102 


71 


180 


TO 


160 


111 


100 


00 


82 


70 


180 


77 


281 


100 


200 


00 


214 


180 


100 


82 


180 


111 


180 


57 


141 


07 


180 


54 


411 


278 


200 


06 


187 


144 


100 


65 


802 


837 


200 


01 


1.106 


1,086 


106 


04 


148 


100 


177 


68 


110 


100 


200 


72 


235 


201 


185 


00 


836 


256 


107 


76 


867 


315 


180 


80 


168 


107 


80 


60 


183 


157 


180 


80 


1,686 


1,120 


106 


82 


877 


354 


180 


60 


85J67 


51,606 


188 


« 


106 


82 


180 


76 


286 


216 


176 


01 


100 


81 


180 


88 


123 


76 


178 


85 


172 


132 


180 


68 


1,185 


1,072 


200 


06 


108 


67 


180 


73 


134 


126 


200 


70 


807 


287 


178 


78 


512 


508 


200 


06 


883 


841 


180 


70 


664 


432 


200 


76 


600 


515 


172 


01 


404 


446 


106 


03 


138 


00 


180 


88 


325 


260 


100 


80 


205 


240 


188 


50 


827 


520 


200 


87 


150 


111 


177 


50 


207 


220 


100 


76 


111 


104 


180 


03 



I 



81.800 
1,800 
1,200 
6,000 

25,000 

4,000 
8,000 
4,500 
5,000 
7,000 

100,000 
12.000 
6.600 
2,000 
16,000 

8,000 
7,500 
1,075 
25,000 
5,000 

2.000 
8,000 

28,oro 

3,000 
6,000 

18,000 

8,000 

4.000 

10,000 

80,000 

15,000 
0.000 
8,000 

07,200 
4,000 

3,688,466 
4.600 
18.000 
2,200 
1.000 

4,000 

21,000 

2,500 

1.600 

20,000 

20,000 
15,000 
6,500 
' 2,460 
17.000 
6,000 

12,000 
0.000 

23.525 
1.500 
6,500 
3,000 



I 



o 



1800 00 



4,760 00 
8,000 00 



71 10 
1,500 00 



2,000 00 



8,000 00 

11,000 00 
280 00 



2,000 00 
1,700 00 



6.262 84 



65,000 00 



803.775 80 



7,000 00 



80.000 00 



6,800 00 
5,000 00 



2,400 00 
1,756 00 



20,268 84 
800 00 



Number 

of 
teachers 
employed. 



2 
1 
1 
8 

4 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
3 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
I 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

67 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 
I 
1 
1 
2 



d 
i 



7 

1 
1 
1 
7 

4 
2 
3 
6 
4 

24 

7 
4 

4 
3 

1 
8 

1 
7 
8 

2 

1 
11 
3 
5 

20 
2 

a 

4 
5 

6 

1 
4 

26 
5 

006 

2 
7 
2 

1 



I 
2 
8 

10 
7 
6 
8 

12 
2 

4 
4 
10 

1 
4 
4 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Aggregate 
number of months 
taught by aU 
teachers. - 


Total wages of teaoh- 
ers for the year. 


Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 


1^ 

hi a 

111 

< 


5 


1 

1 



II 


1 


8 

s 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


o . 


10 

8 


70 
8 
9 
10 
70 


•800 00 
280 00 
406 00 
600 06 

1,160 00 


82,885 00 

240 00 

216 00 

300 00 

2,200 00 


100 00 
36 00 
45 00 
60 00 
57 50 


184 07 

80 00 

24 00 

. 80 00 

31 42 


520 00 

62100 

840 00 

8,360 00 


778 07 

783 81 

6,485 96 

5,841 60 


84 


8870 27 



16 
20 


2 
7 
12 


80 00 
17 50 
HI 60 


10 
12.6 



0.6 
80 


80 
18 
27 
67 
40 


600 00 
628 00 
460 00 
800 00 
1.060 00 


892 60 

495 00 

900 00 

1.848 00 

1,250 00 


60 00 

51 20 
50 00 
84 21 

52 50 


29 75 
27 60 
83 33 
82 33 
81 25 


1.492 50 
1.123 00 
1,860 00 
2.643 00 
2,300 00 


2,045 21 
1,836 25 
2,427 49 
8,479 06 
8.157 98 


18 
18 
16 
23 
29 


189 80 
77 26 
124 00 
230 01 
302 32 


40 
20 

18 
10 


240 
00 
86 
36 
30 


8,460 00 

1,000 00 

496 00 

866 00 

600 00 


9.126 80 
2.086 00 
1,080 00 
1.224 00 
840 00 


86 25 
50 00 
56 00 
47 50 
60 00 


38 02 

33 91 
30 00 

34 00 
28 00 


12.676 20 
3.035 00 
1.573 00 
2.079 00 
1,840 00 


20,466 25 
8.983 89 
4,191 52 
8,086 11 
2,516 61 


46 
6 
10 
16 
26 


629 48 
18 90 
106 07 
122 60 
210 76 



10 


10 
19 


9 
28.6 

9 
70 
28.6 


406 00 
1.022 12 
860 00 
960 00 
886 00 


225 00 
997 60 

226 00 
2.600 00 

902 50 


45 00 
63 79 
40 00 
95 00 

46 57 


25 00 
35 00 
25 00 
37 14 
31 67 


680 00 
2.019 62 

685 00 
8.660 00 
1.787 60 


894 68 
2, 576 96 

760 32 
4,625 44 
2,164 66 


6 
19 

4 

23 
18 


14 75 

162 74 

600 

868 18 

149 43 





18 
9 
94 

24.6 
43 


860 00 
406 00 

1.000 00 
427 60 

1,200 00 


405 00 
270 60 

3,700 00 
716 00 

1,384 00 


40 00 
45 00 
100 00 
45 00 
60 00 


27 60 
80 00 
89 86 
29 22 
31 02 


855 00 

675 00 

4.700 00 

1.143 50 

2,634 00 


1.001 43 
1,081 70 
6.782 18 
1,629 88 
3.944 42 


1 
1 

39 
9 

15 




9 
10 

0.6 
20 


900 
274 60 
^^37 08 
89 60 


10 


186 
18 
80 
29.7 
60 


1,600 00 
887 00 
600 00 
962 50 
700 00 


10,025 13 

540 00 

900 00 

890 91 

1,560 00 


150 00 
43 00 
60 00 
62 02 

70 00 


' 63 80 
30 00 

30 00 
29 94 

31 00 


11.625 12 

927 00 

1,600 00 

1,853 44 

2.260 00 


23,912 20 
1.135 94 
2.060 64 
2.465 26 
3.123 56 






9 






10 

18.6 

10 


20 
46 
9 


111 26 
306 80 
60 00 


19 
4 


67 
4 

36 

219.6 
41 


1,842 UO 
220 00 
600 00 

1.350 00 
472 60 


2,072 00 
100 00 
1,035 00 
8.885 00 
1,295 00 


70 63 
55 00 
66 67 
112 60 
52 50 


96 35 
26 00 
28 76 
40 47 
31 58 


3.414 00 
320 00 
1.636 00 
10,235 00 
1,767 60 

718.999 66 

972 00 

2.628 00 

1,035 00 

585 00 

1,116 00 
11,881 60 
666 00 
1.130 00 
8.246 25 


5.080 9i 
8.231 85 
2.129 18 
62,913 02 
3.186 71 


90 


317 00 


9 
12 
9 


20 
5 


129 62 
28 00 


OTO 


9.06O 

18 

64 

18 

9 

18 

9 
20 
72 


86.880 00 
460 00 
720 00 
460 00 
860 00 

640 00 
2,700 10 
840 00 
600 00 
800 00 


628.119 65 

522 00 

1.906 00 

586 00 

225 00 

576 00 

8.681 50 

225 00 

580 00 

2. 446 25 


128 17 
60 00 
80 00 
50 00 
40 00 

60 00 
90 00 
40 00 
60 00 
88 89 


09 45 
29 00 
35 33 
82 50 
25 00 

32 00 
39 23 

25 00 

26 60 
38 97 


1,647,024 80 

i;286 80 

4,221 72 

1,281 24 

709 26 

1.668 89 
16.390 00 
. 84083 
1.444 38 
4,674 61 


68 

8 

27 

19 




9 
9 
9 

a 


500 
839 99 

108 60 


9 
80 

8.6 


2 

61 


15 81 
570 06 


10 
9 


20 
17 


188 66 
208 60 


20 
18 
10 


100 

68 

55 

72 
110.5 

18 


1,180 00 
1,160 00 

700 00 
1.116 00 
1.686 00 

460 00 


3,230 00 
2,295 00 
2.851 60 
2.670 00 
4.061 25 
640 00 


69 00 
61 44 

70 00 
61 94 
96 06 
60 00 


32 30 

36 42 
42 74 

37 08 
36 48 
30 00 


4.410 00 
8.455 00 
8.051 60 
8,785 00 
5.016 25 
990 00 


8.502 69 
6.160 10 
4.126 82 
6.109 69 
7.497 87 
2.668 00 


15 
10 


92 12 

78 16 


18 


2 
41 
18 




16.5 
9 


759 66 
61 50 


9 6 


S7 
40 
90 
9 
38 
27 


476 00 
675 00 
660 00 
3«00 
750 00 
525 00 


1.205 00 
1.300 00 
3.170 00 

296 00 
1.140 00 

856 00 


50 00 
57 50 
06 00 
40 65 
78 91 
60 00 


32 67 
82 50 
35 22 
32 78 

30 00 

31 67 


1.680 00 
1.875 00 
8.880 00 
660 00 
1,890 00 
1,380 00 


2.904 20 
2.860 75 
8,870 09 
792 08 
2.876 83 
1.924 26 






10 






10 






9 


1 

18 
28 




9.6 
8.7 


90 26 
166 75 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Districts. 



Elk Rapids 

KlktOD 

ElkTp.4fl 

Elm HaU 

Elmira 

Elsie 

Empire 

Erie 

Escanaba 

Essezville 

Estey 

Evart 

Farminerton 

Farweli 

FenaviUe 

Fenton 

Ferrysburg 

Fife Lake 

Filer City 

FUlmoreTp. 1.... 

Fillmore Tp. 2. . . . 

Flat Rock 

Flint 

FiusUDg 

Ford River 

Forest Grove 

Forest ville 

Fostoria 

Fowlervllle 

Frankenmutb 

Frankfort 

Fremont 

Freeport 

Frontier 

Fruitport 

Gagenown 

Gaines 

Galesburg 

Galien 

Qaylord 

Qirard 

Gladstone 

Gladwin 

GobleviUe 

Goodrlcb 

Graafscbap 

Grand Haven 

Grand Junction. . 
Grand Ledge 9 fl . 
Grand Ledge II fl 

Grand Rapids 

GrandvUle 

Grass Lake 

Grattan 

Grayling 

Greenland Tp 

Greenville 

Grindstone City. . 



Counties. 



Antrim 

Huron 

Sanilac 

Gratiot 

Otsego 

Clinton 

Leelanau. . . . . 

Monroe 

Delia 

Bay 

Gladwin 

Osceola 

Oakland 

Clare 

Allegan 

Genesee 

Ottawa 

G'd Traverse. 

Manistee 

Allegan 

Allegan 

Wayne 

Genesee 

Genesee 

Delta 

Ottawa 

Sanilac 

Tuscola 

Livingston . . . 
Saginaw 

Benzie 

Newaygo.... 

Barry 

Hillsdale 

Muskegon — 

Tuscola 

Genesee 

Kalamazoo... 

Berrien 

Otsego 

Brancb 

Delta 

Gladwin 

Van Buren... 

Genesee 

Allegan 

Ottawa 

Van Buren... 

Eaton 

Eaton 

Kent 

Kent 

Jackson 

Kent. 

Crawford .... 
Ontonagon... 
Montcalm . . . . 
Huron 



28 


!? 


t 


-o 




s 

'oo 


i ^ 


2t9 
0.0 


?8| 


1 

o 


o 


>^ a 


^tat* 


»« 




9>Z 


«>*c 


9) 




•O V 


.0^2 -c 


^ 


bSc 


BS^ 


B 


a*» 


sS-o 


9 


SeS 


z 


Z 


Z 


a< 


589 


514 


180 


77 


330 


266 


200 


54 


90 


84 


167 


40 


123 


79 


180 


66 


125 


139 


180 


55 


214 


200 


190 


73 


202 


176 


180 


89 


185 


150 


180 


88 


3,196 


2.059 


200 


92 


546 


182 


200 


94 


109 


55 


160 


40 


479 


428 


200 


72 


161 


105 


196 


85 


273 


196 


180 


91 


281 


201 


180 


93 


5M 


290 


200 


95 


166 


112 


180 


90 


192 


153 


180 


70 


310 


149 


200 


64 


161 


105 


180 


52 


171 


120 


180 


62 


168 


144 


197 


. 95 


3,390 


2,670 


200 


96 


202 


168 


195 


81 


238 


188 


200 


55 


109 


84 


180 


72 


108 


64 


160 


50 


134 


92 


200 


90 


238 


203 


200 


91 


303 


IW 


180 


56 


596 


491 


2O0 


93 


408 


341 


200 


78 


184 


157 


180 


87 


91 


73 


180 


70 


137 


107 


200 


78 


178 


76 


200 


75 


97 


66 


200 


89 


167 


140 


180 


97 


175 


137 


180 


98 


466 


414 


190 


71 


74 


56 


178 


89 


974 


eos 


800. 


97 


256 


228 


196 


90 


195 


170 


19«) 


74 


75 


e"* 


200 


71 


153 


93 


160 


64 


1,637 


1,242 


200 


80 


107 


' 97 


180 


67 


269 


221 


193 


90 


262 


283 


200 


80 


27,069 


15,727 


192 


95 


215 


177 


200 


70 


178 


160 


200 


91 


95 


90 


180 


78 


418 


391 


200 


87 


672 


484 


200 


80 


851 


740 


200 


82 


219 


180 


200 


53 



o 

§. 

flB *> 

II 



130,000 
6,800 
1,000 
2,600 
2,000 

3,500 
5,000 
4,000 
105,000 
7,000 

1,000 
12.000 
6,000 
4.000 
4.800 

65,000 
1,600 
4,CO0 
4,000 
1,500 

2,600 
12.000 
225,000 
9,000 
8,500 

1,500 
1,200 
3.600 
10,000 
1,100 

30,000 
10.000 
3,000 
3,000 
1,800 

3.000 
6,000 

12,000 
5.000 

10,000 

3,000 
21,000 
4,000 
4.300 
2.000 
1,400 

70,000 
3,000 

10,000 

7.500 

1,314,200 

10,000 

8,500 

1,400 
10,000 

1.800 
30,000 

1,200 



I 



s 



915,316 67 
6,000 00 



2,600 00 



66,500 00 



200 00 
1.000 00 



733 85 



29.000 00 
1,000 00 



1,192 05 
15,000 00 



950 00 



. 637 50 
4,000 00 



15,178 14 



44.327 80 



287,000 00 



800 00 



18,328 00 



Number 

of 
teachers 
employed. 



1 

1 

26 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 



fl 

I 



16 
8 



2 
86 

4 

2 
14 
9 
6 
4 

11 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
4 
64 
5 
4 

1 
1 
2 
7 



11 
8 
2 

1 
1 

1 
. 2 
4 
8 
9 

1 

16 
4 
8 

1 
2 

28 
1 
7 
6 
878 
4 



9 
9 
18 
2 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Aggregate 

number of months 

taught 

by all teachers. 


Total wages of teach- 
ers for the year. 


Average 

montlily wages 

of teachers. 


1^ 

P 

III 

ill 


1 

1 

o 

1 

1 


1 

II 

1° 


a 
o 

1 




d 
1 


6 

1 


S 

i 


i 


S 

1 


a 

k 


10 
. 


109 
30 


81,300 00 
450 00 
360 00 
382 50 
720 00 

570 00 
500 00 
360 00 
2,542 50 
700 00 


14.875 CO 
980 00 


1144 44 
45 00 
40 00 
42 50 
40 00 

60 00 
55 55 
40 00 
84 75 
70 00 

"e&'n 

65 00 
60 00 

88 52 

78 33 
50 00 

eooo 

50 (0 

40 00 
70 00 

89 16 

95 00 

eooo 

40 00 
47 00 
60 60 
40 95 

77 50 
75 00 
38 50 
40 13 
.'>0 00 

57 50 
50 00 
67 22 
55 55 
84 21 

45 00 
110 00 
70 50 
63 15 
45 00 

100 00 
40 00 

96 00 

eooo 

108 20 

66 83 

70 00 
45 00 
80 00 
75 00 
160 00 
00 00 


840 13 
80 67 

MW 
38 00 

27 50 
30 00 

25 00 
47 01 
40 00 

32 85 

34 41 
23 50 

27 07 

30 75 

36 36 

28 00 

26 25 

35 00 
28 06 

28 00 

31 87 
43 70 

33 00 
45 08 

22 00 
25 00 

25 00 

37 33 

37 80 

34 25 

26 60 
20 00 

34 12 

30 00 
25 00 

32 00 
32 03 
84 62 

25 00 
42 50 
32 37 
30 00 
80 00 
30 00 

35 97 
80 OO 
83 57 

29 44 
60 00 

80 60 

27 09 

30 00 

36 29 
56 89 
89 00 

81 26 


85,676 00 

1,870 00 

360 00 

616 50 

1,062 00 

1,615 00 

1,040 00 

810 00 

19,470 75 

1,900 00 

460 00 
4.788 25 
1,120 00 
1.704 00 
1,903 67 

6,350 00 

702 00 

1.240 00 

1.200 00 

477 00 

612 00 

1.975 00 

33.310 50 

2.600 00 

1,330 00 

648 00 
420 00 
970 00 
2,670 00 
992 32 

5.280 00 

3.490 00 

1, 170 00 

902 50 

841 25 

875 00 
1,000 00 
2,362 00 
1,365 00 
3,587 12 

630 00 

10.427 75 

2.000 00 

1,456 00 

75001 

480 00 

12.073 75 

6.10 00 

8.300 00 

1.866 28 

248,870 90 

1,510 50 

2,286 00 
675 00 
8,685 00 
6.050 00 
8,620 00 
1.226 00 


114.863 73 

4,246 46 

462 02 

732 86 

1,338 67 

2.128 44 
1.567 12 
1.010 46 
66.612 74 
8,112 00 

687 57 
6,349 28 
1.649 01 
2,242 7 i 
2,642 96 

13.348 08 

932 87 

1,907 08 

1,799 62 

638 99 

794 20 

8.073 81 

97.756 73 

6,144 51 

1,807 62 

738 56 

520 36 

1.110 25 

3.563 26 

2,374 75 

8.123 62 
5,504 19 
1.501 22 
1.075 20 
1.067 88 

1,280 33 
1.623 22 
3,433 48 
3,184 45 
5,420 89 

848 45 

12.999 10 

2,490 87 

1.847 04 

894 66 

635 18 

60,666 08 

924 79 

4,401 to 

2.664 &5 

397.666 77 

1,989 98 

8,376 15 
807 72 

5.461 31 
22.948 06 
15.688 62 

1.41192 


10 
10 


8134 18 

11 70 


9 
18 

9.6 

9 

9 
90 
10 


9 
'9 

88 
18 
18 
860 
SO 

14 
101.8 
20 
43 
36 

110 
9 

26.6 
20 
17 

9 

40 
640 
50 
29.5 

9 

4 

20 
55 


234 00 
342 00 

1,015 OJ 

540 00 

450 00 

16,0i8 25 

1.20O00 

460 00 
8,486 00 

470 00 
1,164 00 
1,107 00 

4,000 00 
252 00 
700 00 
700 00 
477 00 

252 00 

1,275 00 

27.969 50 

1,«S0 00 

* 1,330 00 

198 00 

100 00 

500 00 

1,760 00 


8 
3 

27 

1 
5 
7 
3 

2 
17 
16 
12 
48 

53 


17 75 
550 

201 47 

1 50 

1 00 

57 50 

15 50 


20 
10 
9 
9 

80 
9 


l,30i25 
660 00 
540 00 
796 67 

2.350 00 
450 00 
540 00 
500 00 


106 00 

241 20 

31 00 

822 23 

877 60 


9 
10 


9 


31 50 




3 

6 
28 
95 
20 




9 


360 00 

700 0<) 

5.350 00 

950 00 




10 
OO 
10 


186 94 

1.725 21 

233 20 


9 
8 


4.% 00 
320 00 
470 00 
910 00 
992 32 

1,560 00 
750 00 
693 00 
722 50 
500 00 

575 00 
500 00 
1.210 00 
500 00 
800 00 

405 00 
1.100 00 
7C6 00 
600 00 
450 00 






10 
15 
20.1 


9 
26 


27 30 
311 34 


20 
10 
18 
18 
10 


IflO 
80 
18 
9 
10 

10 
20 
36 
27 

80.5 

9 
160 
40 
28.5 
10 
16 

280 
9 
70 
43 
3,730 
80 

58.5 

9 

79.5 

86 

180 

20 


3.730 00 

2,740 00 

477 00 

180 00 

341 25 

300 00 
500 00 

1.152 00 
865 00 

2,787 12 

225 00 
6,800 00 
1.295 00 
855 00 
300 00 
480 00 

10,073 75 

270 00 

2,350 00 

1,266 25 

221,820 90 

918 00 

1,586 00 
270 00 
2,885 00 
4.850 00 
7,020 00 
685 00 


8 
16 

8 
27 


43 00 
114 76 

77 10 
134 30 


10 
10 
18 

9 

9.5 

9 
10 
10 

9.5 
10 


9 
16 
44 
18 
12 

16 

"32 
17 
8 
8 

19 
9 

86 

8 

153 

20 

39 
6 


39 36 
106 65 
364 86 
127 88 

49 08 

106 30 

■"i26*76 
122 66 
49 50 


20 
9 
10 
10 
250 
9 

10 
9 
10 


2.000 00 
360 00- 
950 00 
600 00 
27,050 00 
592 50 

700 00 
405 (jO 
800 00 
760 00 
1.600 00 
600 00 


179 78 
32 00 

251 15 

18 75 

1.416 95 

114 12 

433 70 

27 50 


10 






10 
10 


38 


1,199 50 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INBTRtJCTION. 



TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Districts. 



Counties. 



Si 



ig 



« 5 


•3 


*^A 




28;: 
3?, 8 


S 


00 


o5i>» 


? 


»a« 


•d 


OSS 


o 


ss? 




Isi 


1 


oS-o 


3 


^ 


z 


98 


200 


83 


200 


70 


175 


78 


180 


289 


200 


1,166 


200 


106 


200 


287 


200 


381 


180 


109 


170 


170 


180 


183 


180 


320 


180 


320 


180 


633 


20O 


129 


200 


182 


180 


120 


200 


928 


183 


2,007 


190 


110 


200 


86 


190 


95 


180 


98 


192 


81 


200 


324 


200 


110 


200 


82 


180 


261 


195 


98 


180 


78 


190 


1,119 


200 


402 


190 


479 


200 


84 


174 


514 


190 


111 


180 


57 


200 


376 


200 


1.321 


200 


2,609 


ICO 


305 


165 


2,146 


200 


2,947 


181 


486 


190 


4,826 


200 


122 


180 


73 


180 


63 


176 


288 


2.0 


4.843 


187 


349 


180 


51 


180 


141 


180 


188 


180 


127 


200 


60 


180 



0) es 



o 
d 
o . 

•go- 
11 



d 

i 

o 



Number 

of 
teachera 
employed. 



a 
o 

a 

o 



Grosse Isle , 

Grosse Polnte Tp. 1 

Half Way 

Hamilton. 

Hamtramok T'p. 8. . . 

Hancock 

Hanover 

Harbor Beaob , 

Harbor Springs 

Harrletta 

Harrison 

HarrlSYille 

Hart 

Hartford 

Hastings 

Hersey 

Hesperia 

HlgblandPark 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

HoUandTp.3 

Holland Tp. 4 

UoUandTp.& 

Holland Tp. 9 

Holland Tp. llfl.... 

HoUy 

Holt 

Holton 

Homer 

Hopkins Station . . . . 

Horton 

Hougbton 

Howard City 

Howell 

Hubbardston , 

Hudson 

Hudsonvllle 

Hume Tp. I 

Imlay City ^ 

Ionia 

Iron Mountain 

Iron River 

Ironwood 

labpemlng 

Itbaca 

Jackson 

Jamestown. 

Jasper 

Jerome , 

Jonesville 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

KendaU 

Kilmanagb , 

Kingsley , 

Kingston 

KocbviUe Tp. 6 



Wayne... 
Wayne... 
Macomb. . 
Allegan . . 
Wayne... 



Hougbton.. 

Jackson 

Huron 

Bmmet. . . . . 
Wexford... 



Clare 

Alcona 

Oceana 

VanBuren... 
Barry 



Osceola 

Newaygo 

Wayne 

Hillsdale 

Ottawa 



Ottawa.. 
Ottawa. . 
Ottawa. . 
Ottawa. . 
Ottawa.. 



Oakland... 
Ingbam — 
Muskegon . 
Calhoun .. 
Allegan . . . 



Jackson 

Hougbton . . . . 
Montcalm .... 
Livingston.. . . 
Ionia 



Lenawee. . 
Ottawa... 

Huron 

Lapeer — 
Ionia , 



Dickinson 

Iron 

Gogebic 

Marquette.... 
Gratiot 



Jackson.. 
Ottawa. . . 
Lenawee. 
HUlsdale.. 



Hillsdale 

Kalamazoo. . . ' 

Kalkaska 

VanBuren... 



Huron 

G'd Traverse. 

Tuscola 

Sagmaw 



194 
219 
181 
97 
467 

1,827 
111 
396 
516 
186 

181 
224 
411 
845 
700 

120 

201 

175 

1,099 

2,419 

144 

115 

140 
128 
92 

402 
141 
101 
243 
122 

90 

1,712 

416 

607 

142 

539 

123 

84 

399 

1,583 

8,153 

498 

3.224 

4,026 

570 

5,966 
165 
103 
96 

348 

6,2?2 

379 

72 

207 

210 
150 
106 



82 
88 
71 
60 

77 
60 
84 
76 
96 

94 
75 
82 
96 
77 

67 I 
72 I 
61 
78 
56 

81 
83 
62 
90 
90 



89,000 
8,000 
3,000 
1,500 

20,000 

100,000 

6,500 

25,000 

15,000 

2,000 

4,200 
5,000 

20,000 
3,000 

70,000 

3,500 
8.000 
12,000 
50,000 
85,000 

1,400 
1,200 
1.000 
2.000 
1,000 

15,300 
2,500 
2,000 i 

15.000 I 
1.500 I 

5,000 

106,000 

5,000 

36.000 

4,500 

28,000 

2,000 

800 

10,000 

61,000 

145.000 
8,400 
160.000 
200,000 
25,000 

250,000 
2,000 
2,500 
1,500 

80,000 

48,000 

9,000 

1,000 

2.000 
3,500 
1.400 I 

1,500 I 



81,000 00 
5.200 00 



15,000 00 
,45,000 00 



16.000 00 



650 00 



6,000 00 
10,100 00 
23,000 00 



125 00 



50,000 00 



42.000 00 



35.000 00 

23.500 00 

6.000 00 



29 50 



4,000 00 



20OOO 



1 

1 
6 

29 

4 

7 
8 
2 

3 
3 

II 
6 

15 

2 
4 

3 
23 

86 

1 
1 
1 
3 



9 
2 
2 
10 

s 

2 
29 

8 
17 

2 

13 



10 



48 
9 
54 
62 
12 

78 

1 
1 
1 

6 
108 

5 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Aggregate 

number of months 

taught 

by all teachers. 


Total wages of teach- 
ers for the year. 


Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 


1^ 


1 


O 

II 

1* 


a 














|ll 


o 

i 


i 


a 

1 


i 

s 


a 

§ 

o 


d 

1 


a 

I 


P 


10 


90 


9600 00 
550 00 
993 75 
960 00 
960 00 


81,200 00 


860 00 
55 00 
45 00 
40 00 
96 00 


$10 00 

"Hi' hi' 

25 00 
42^01 


81.800 00 

550 00 

543 75 

586 00 

3,481 00 


82,936 96 
7,128 11 

• 78040 

684 77 

7,111 87 






10 






8.8 

10 


5.2 
9 
60 


150 00 

2SS00 

2,521 00 


6 

1 
7 


810 00 
300 
36 00 


80 
10 
10 




251.7 

90 
70 
M 
18 


3,347 50 
700 00 
900 00 
883 86 
450 00 


11,586 75 

900 00 

2,375 00 

2,660 75 

585 00 


111 58 
70 00 
90 00 
98 21 
45 00 


46 83 
30 00 
83 92 
40 45 
32 50 


14,884 25 
1,600 00 
3,275 00 
3,563 61 
1,085 to 


86,279 24 
1,903 89 
6,275 38 
6,608 44 
1,250 83 

1.668 67 
1,988 19 
4, 188 41 
8,507 27 
11,429 67 


49 
37 
22 
10 
2 


991 60 
306 58 
86 90 
67 25 






27 
27 
71.1 
54 
150 


500 00 
500 00 
800 00 
765 00 
2,625 00 


738 00 

868 50 

2,368 50 

1,998 00 

5,455 00 


55 55 

56 55 

88 89 
85 00 
65 62 


27 33 
82 17 
33 24 
37 00 
86 96 


1,238 00 
1,968 60 
3.163 60 
2,763 00 
8,060 00 


8 


10 40 



9 
40 


31 
29 
29 


133 85 
282 88 
417 10 


10 

10 
10 
30 


20 

96 

90 
218.5 
860 


600 00 

450 00 

1,000 00 

2,000 00 

2,648 88 


600 00 

1,125 00 

1.900 00 

7,808 55 

12,524 63 


60 00 
60 00 
100 00 
105 26 
88 29 


90 00 
31 25 
43 33 
35 70 
34 79 


1,200 00 
1,575 00 
2,300 00 
9,802 55 
16. 178 51 


1.722 10 
2,006 82 
4,742 37 
23,197 05 
29,379 86 


19 
24 
9 
61 
35 


106 31 
121 7t 
64 88 
741 76 
136 40 


10 


to 

9.5 
9 
20 


400 00 


270 00 
342 00 
127 50 
535 00 


40 00 

'36 M 

"iboo' 

10)00 
40 00 
40 00 
75 00 
55 56 


27 00 
36 00 
14 16 
26 76 

36 22 
25 00 
2S00 

28 00 
90 00 


670 00 
342 00 
447 60 
585 00 
400 00 

3,506 75 

900 80 

503 00 

3,270 00 

1,040 00 


918 97 
402 11 
628 93 
764 88 
492 04 

4,496 44 

991 97 

668 58 

4,285 40 

1,119 50 












9 


320 00 












10 


400 00 

1.000 00 
400 00 
228 00 
750 00 
500 00 






10 
10 
5.7 


69.2 

20 

11 

90 
18 


2,608 75 
500 00 
275 00 

2,520 00 
540 00 


35 
6 


275 10 
19 60 


10 



27 
18 


273 60 
115 50 


9.5 
90 
12 
20 

9 


\9 
269 

72.6 
160 

18 


500 00 
4,200 00 

790 00 
1,950 00 

550 00 


570 00 

13,264 25 

2,356 75 

5.120 00 

519 00 


52 61 
107 69 
65 83 
97 .50 
61 11 


90 00 
49 90 
32 60 
32 00 
28 27 


1,070 00 
17.464 25 
8,146 75 
7,070 00 
1,069 00 


1,966 61 
47,818 61 

3,900 68 
10,215 66 

1,403 42 


19 
6 
24 
72 
15 


132 60 
280 00 

133 93 
1.018 64 

87 41 


15 
9 
10 


137.5 
9 


1.467 50 
960 00 
400 00 
900 00 

2.000 00 


5,144 -25 
270 00 


97 16 
40 00 
40 00 
90 00 
100 00 


40 34 

30 00 

43 02 


6,601 75 

690 00 

400 00 

3,828 IS 

14,045 86 


8.964 94 

794 74 

594 27 

4,407 59 

19,237 57 


66 


801 64 
19 55 


10 
80 


80 
280 


2.428 is 
12.015 H6 


.^ 


174 18 
1.020 42 


47.5 
9 
40 
47.6 
19 


. 456 

78 
5^0 
617.5 
104.6 


6,i^\ 11 
720 00 
4.560 00 
6.650 00 
1,700 00 


22.929 10 

8,360 00 

28.716 60 

31.615 12 

3,416 76 


111 18 
80 00 
113 75 
140 00 
80 50 


50 88 
43 07 
48 91 
61 19 
32 61 


28.210 21 

4.080 00 

28,266 50 

38,265 12 

5,116 75 


69,562 40 
6,352 46 
45,636 92 
57,4ao 96 
13,877 17 


I 
42 

1 
44 


80 00 
32 90 

375 00 
500 

317 66 


80 
9 
9 
9 


7W 
9 
9 
9 

60 

1.090 

45 




8,175 00 
405 00 
426 00 
860 00 

900 00 
6,812 50 
1,215 00 


40.798 67 
270 00 
270 0(> 
225 00 

2,470 00 

'45,572 90 

1.6H0 00 

315 00 


102 18 

45 00 
47 33 

46 OO 

90 00 
00 15 
67 50 


58 22 
90 00 
80 00 

25 00 

41 16 
44 24 

37 33 
85 00 

26 35 

35 00 
24 87 

27 47 


48,911 67 
675 00 
696 00 
585 00 

3, 370 00 

61,885 40 

2,895 00 

315 00 

562 60 

1,080 00 

698 76 

167 00 


67.014 61 
868 42 
981 73 
812 68 

4.966 63 

86,287 05 

4,228 52 

621 26 

761 50 

1,443 28 

828 44 

626 02 


32 
3 
6 
8 

29 
46 
42 
4 


399 60 
23 25 

18 75 


10 
70 
18 


2.56 66 

1,176 52 

131 77 

120 

282 

16 00 

26 76 

1 60 


9 
9 
10 


7 
18 
10 
17 


37H00 
450 00 
460 00 


184 60 
680 00 
24P 75 
467 00 


4S 00 

50 00 
45 OO 




4 
6 
5 

1 







28 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



TABLE XVL— CONTINUED. 



Districts. 



Lacota 

Lalngsburg 

Lake Ann 

Lake City 

Lake Linden .... 

Lake Odessa — 

Lakeview 

L'Anse 

Lansing 

Lapeer 

Lawrence 

Lawton 

Leitch 

Lenox 

Leonard. 

LeRoy 

Leslie 

J^xington. 

Linden 

Lisbon 

Litchfield 

Lowell 

Lucas 

Ludington 

Luther 

Lyons 

McBain 

McBrlde. 

McMUlanTp 

MoMiUan Tp.... 

Mackinac Island 
Mackinaw City.. 

Mancelona 

Manchester 

Manistee 

Manlstique 

Manton 

Maple Rapids.... 

Mapleridge 

Maple Ridge Tp. 

Marcellus 

Marine City 

Marion 

Marlette 

Marquette 

Marshall 

Martin 

MarysviUe 

Mason , 

Mattawan 

Mayville 

Mecosta. 

Memphis 

Mendon. 

Menominee 

Mesiok 

Metamora 

Michigamme — 



Counties. 



VanBuren.. 
Shiawassee. 

Benzie 

Missaukee. . 
Houghton... 

Ionia 

Montcalm... 

Baraga 

Ingham 

Lapeer 

Van Buren.. 
Van Buren.. 

Sanilac 

Macomb 

Oakland 

Osceola 

Ingham 

Sanilac 

Gene^^ee 

Ottawa 

Hillsdale 

Kent 

Missaukee. . . 

Mason 

Lake 

Ionia 

Missaukee. . . 
Moncalm.... 

Luce 

Ontonagon . . 

Mackinac ... 
Cheboygan. . 

Antrim 

Washtenaw. 
Manistee 

Schoolcraft. 
Wexford.... 

Clinton 

Arenac 

Delta 

Cass 

St. Clair 

Osceola 

Sanilac 

Marquette.. . 
Calhoun 

Allegan 

St. Clair 

Ingham 

VanBuren.. 

Tuscola 

Mecosta 

Macomb 

St. Joseph . . 
Menominee . 
Wexford.... 

Lapeer 

Marquette... 



ki 



§8 

Ota 
©§ 

S5 



114 

175 

78 

280 

2,989 

376 
Stfl 
476 
4.597 
672 

204 
241 

98 
175 
118 

20S 
276 
189 
170 
124 

161 
651 
137 
2.594 
289 

196 
215 
164 
468 
215 

225 
230 
552 
866 
4,612 

1,245 
293 
176 
94 
160 

241 
1.812 

234 

346 
8,183 

960 

128 
154 
406 
99 
265 
150 

208 

240 

4,453 

133 

101 
307 



s§ 

•a o . 
^ a © 



79 
120 
08 
270 
1,524 

360 
343 
352 
3,210 
550 

173 
288 
78 
105 
101 

131 
207 
156 
142 



134 
459 
102 
1,971 
252 

133 
176 
115 
620 
1»1 

153 
139 
460 
2^8 
2.546 

1,141 

282 

153 

76 

143 



716 
245 

259 

1,907 

770 

75 
77 
845 
60 
239 
190 

152 
906 
8,009 
114 
76 
337 



174 
198 
180 
280 
196 

187 
190 
184 
189 
194 

180 
190 
200 
176 
200 

180 
200 
200 
196 
180 

180 
200 
180 
186 
190 

180 
180 
185 
200 
200 

160 
IPO 
180 
188 
200 

200 
180 
200 
200 
160 

180 
200 
180 
. 194 
191 
1»7 

187 
180 
200 
1.^ 
200 
180 

200 
180 
189 
190 
178 
187 



go 



O 

h 

■5 o 



82.000 
5,000 

^3,6(10 
4,500 

43,000 

10,000 
3,000 
7,600 
167.000 
49,000 

8,000 
9,000 
1.000 
1.300 
2,500 

5.000 

10.000 

10,000 

4,000 

1,500 

10,000 

18,000 

1.100 

100,000 

4,500 

4,500 
5.000 
2.000 
12.000 
9,350 

6.000 
6.000 
14.000 
80,000 
132.000 

60.000 

10.000 

3.000 

1.200 

3,600 

16,000 

57,000 

4,000 

15,000 

250.000 

126,000 

4,000 

l,8tO 
18,000 

6,000 
10.000 

2,500 

5,000 
10,000 
156,000 
1,700 
3.000 
9.000 



81 
o 

a 

I 



a 

o 



82,500 00 



15,000 00 
2.500 00 



276 46 



530 00 



1,500 00 

'i2,'66666' 



21.000 00 
11,000 00 



680 00 
1,040 18 

500 00 
29,000 00 
1,000 00 
9,500 00 
90,000 00 
28.000 00 



1,600 00 
6,800 00 



1.050 00 

45,C00 00 

126 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



i 



V 
2 
2 
6 
80 

7 
7 
8 
76 
18 

6 
5 

2 

8 
5 

4 
3 
2 

5 
13 

2 
40 

5 

3 
4 
2 

11 
6 

3 
3 
9 
9 
70 

£4 

7 
8 

1 
6 

7 
It 
4 
7 
40 
22 

2 

1 

11 

1 

a 

2 

3 
6 
56 

2 

1 
6 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Aggregate 

number of montbs 

taught by 

all teachers. 



d 

I 




20 



10 

10 
10 
20 
40 
20 



9.5 
10 


10 


10 
10 
10 

9 

9 
10 

4 
28.5 
9.5 



9 

9.5 
30 
10 

8 


18 
10 
00 

80 
9 
10 
10 



18 
20 
9 

90 
00 

ao 

0.5 

9 
10 

8 
90 

9 

10 
18 

86.5 
9 
18 
10 



4) 
i 



9 

20 

18 

54 

290 

88.2 
66.5 
76 

760 

180 

54 
47.5 



9 
20 

27 
50 
40 
80 
18 

36 
130 

14 
380 

40.5 

27 
31 
19 
90 
50 

24 

27 
81 
80 
700 



58 
30 
5.6 
42 

45 

110 

28.5 

60 
400 
290 

10 

9 

110 

8 

80 
18 

80 
46 

522.6 
18 
9 
00 



Total wages of teach- 
ers for the year. 



'Arerage 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 



8315 00 
960 00 



1.800 00 

1.0'>6 00 
9.% 75 
1.800 00 
3,060 00 
1,788 75 

800 00 
550 00 
400 00 
375 30 
350 00 

540 00 
800 00 
700 00 
fOOOO 
450 00 

6.50 00 
1.000 00 

160 00 
2.870 00 

(»0 00 

550 00 
450 00 
600 00 
2,550 00 
760 00 

640 00 
540 00 

1.071 50 
060 00 

5.618 37 

2,000 00 
630 00 
600 00 
400 00 



1,060 00 
1,560 00 
50O0O 
1,320 00 
6,350 00 
9,560 00 

666 00 
360 00 
1,060 00 
3.'5 00 
900 00 
600 00 

660 00 

1,060 00 

6.808 83 

860 00 

7»00 

1,000 00 



o 



1234 00 

600 00 

675 00 

1,845 00 

15,897 50 

1,814 50 
1,861 (0 
3,430 00 
33,781 62 
5.998 66 

1,584 00 
1,529 50 



225 00 
450 00 

946 00 
1,847 00 
1,300 00 
N 85000 

460 00 

1,224 00 
4,020 00 
470 00 
16,234 80 
1,801 25 

998 00 

084 00 

617 50 

3.585 00 

2,766 00 

1,050 00 

900 00 

2,970 00 

2.555 50 

29,046 48 

10,303 50 

1.850 00 

903 00 

110 00 

1.470 00 

1,660 68 
4. 570 00 
879 00 
1,800 00 
19.716 60 
8,071 60 

001 66 

225 00 

3,886 75 

224 00 

900 00 

8C2 00 

080 00 

1,486 00 

26,060 90 

585 00 

96f 00 

9,860 00 



SS5 00 
47 50 



180 00 

54 00 
50 30 
90 00 
98 75 
89^3 

88 89 
57 89 

40 00 

41 70 
35 00 

60 00 
80 00 
70 00 

60 00 
50 00 

72 22 

100 00 
40 00 

100 70 
68 42 

61 11 
50 00 
63 15 
85 00 
75 00 

80 00 
60 00 

59 52 
95 00 
94 14 

100 00 
70 00 

60 00 
40 00 



68 89 
77 60 

65 56 

60 00 
106 83 

86 00 

70 00 
40 00 
106 00 
40 62 
46 00 

66 56 

66 00 
68 89 

87 36 

40 00 

41 00 
100 00 



a 

o 



826 00 
30 00 
37 50 
34 16 
54 81 



27 98 
45 13 
44 44 
33 32 

29 33 
32 20 



25 00 
22 50 

35 00 

36 94 

32 50 
28 33 

85 00 

34 00 

30 9i 

33 57 

42 72 
32 12 

34 37 

31 74 

32 50 
39 27 
55 30 

43 75 

33 33 

36 67 
31 94 
41 49 

44 60 
31 80 
30 00 
20 00 
36 00 

86 90 

41 54 

30 84 
30 00 
49 98 
86 68 

81 66 
25 00 
36 82 

28 00 
80 00 

29 00 

80 07 
83 00 
47 96 
89 60 
28 00 

42 50 



1^ 

2 
2S 

Ago 

gao 

O ** u 

< 



1649 00 

1.550 50 

675 00 

1,845 00 

17,697 50 

2.840 50 
2,816 75 
5,230 00 
87,731 62 
7,777 40 

2,384 00 

9,079 50 

400 00 

600 30 

800 00 

1,485 00 
2,647 00 
2,000 00 
1,450 00 
900 00 

1,874 00 

5.090 00 

630 00 

19.104 80 

1.051 25 

1,478 00 
1,434 00 
1,217 50 
6,085 00 
3,515 00 

1.6£0 00 
1,440 00 
4,041 50 
3,505 50 
34.694 85 

12,393 50 

2,480 00 

1,500 00 

510 00 

1,470 CO 

2.790 63 
6,190 00 
1.379 00 
8,190 00 
26,066 60 
10,621 60 

1,206 06 
586 00 

4,985 75 

549 00 

1,800 00 

1,022 00 

1,570 00 

2,546 00 

80,868 73 

946 00 

990 00 

8,560 00 



I 



s 

-a 



8650 10 

2.074 63 

901 78 

9,353 03 

35. 517 05 

5,7r2 86 
3,624 99 
7,528 91 
55,742 96 
16,883 06 

3,387 33 

3.265 20 
475 60 
767 78 

1.081 57 

1,904 13 
3. 496 76 
2,702 97 
1,878 71 
1,164 99 

2,508 86 

8.646 80 

855 40 

26,163 09 

2,612 SO 

2,604 93 
2,619 41 
1,432 21 
11.445 04 
5,895 60 

3,039 23 
2,037 74 
5.916 92 
4,833 86 
47,757 46 

18.528 60 
3,610 01 
1,890 00 
1.127 46 
4,595 41 

8,730 24 

14,784 96 

1,992 70 

4,819 06 

102,906 86 

16,457 57 

1,689 56 
788 97 
6,772 69 
5,189 76 
2,643 72 
1,142 50 

2,490 70 

8.266 01 
47,200 75 

1,341 02 
1,171 54 
6,991 00 



o 
ao, 



SO 

12* 
1 

45 
41 

'47' 
49 

51 
27 
3 



6 
31 
12 
28 

6 

24 

34 

'21* 

7 

17 

1 
18 



1 
31 
68 

' 14 

92 

9 



86 
80 
11 



44 

96 

*70 
'12* 



10 
84 



12 
9 



^'3 



1910 88 



20 00 



851 00 
335 19 



567 61 
767 00 



475 98 
178 14 



10 00 

12 50 
228 75 
116 57 
173 75 

30 66 

267 24 

seooo 

'266*66 
19 00 

86 00 
4 50 
68 28 



2 40 
417 18 
701 47 



149 40 
30 96 



»0 88 
62 43 
74 70 

339 98 

'766*02 
169 39 
'58i'84 

"ao'co 



131 77 

196 81 

928 34 

10 00 

45 26 
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Distriots. 



Middleton 

MiddleviUe 

Midland 

MUftn 

BCUford 

MiUburg 

MUUngtOD 

MindenCUy 

Monroe 

Millersburg , 

Mills 

Montague 

Morenci 

Morely 

Morrioe 

Moscow 

ML Clemens 

Mt. Morris 

Mt. Pleasant 

Mulr 

MuUiken 

Munislng Tp 

Muskegon 

Muskegon Heights. 
Napoleon. 

NashvlUe 

Negaunee 

Newaygo 

New Baltimore. .. 
New Buffalo 

New Haven 

New Holland 

New Hudson 

New Troy 

Nlles 

Noordeloos 

North Adams , 

North Branch. 

North Muskegon... 
Northport. 

North Star 

North vllle 

Norway 

Nunioa 

Oakley 

Ogden Center 

Okemoe 

Old Mission 

OUvet 

Omer 

Onaway 

Onekama 

Onondaga 

Ontonagon Tp 

Orange , 

Orion 

OrtonviUe 

Osceola Tp. I 



Counties. 



Gratiot 

Barry 

Midland. 

Washtenaw . 
Oakland 

Berrien 

Tuscola 

Sanilac 

Monroe. 

Presque Isle . 

Sanilac 

Muskegon.... 

Lenawee 

Mecosta 

Shiawassee.. 

Hillsdale 

Macomb 

Genesee 

Isabella 

Ionia. 

Eaton 

Alger 

Muskegon.... 
Muskegon.... 
Jackson 

Barry 

Marquette... 
Newaygo.... 

Macomb 

Berrien 

.Macomb 

Ottawa 

Oakland 

Berrien 

Berrien 

Ottawa 

Hillsdale 

Lapeer 

Mu.skegon 

Leelanau 

Gratiot 

Wayne 

Dickinson . . . . 

Ottawa. 

Saginaw 

Lenawee 

Ingham 

G'd Traverse. 

Eaton 

Arenac 

Presque Isle. 
Manistee 

Ingham 

Ontonagon... 

Ionia. 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Houghton.... 



is 




1 


i 


4 




^ 

£ 


a 


11 

OlO 


op 


o 


o 


^ a 


hflB&fi 


u 




So 


StJT 


a 


S^ 


§> 


§52 


Q 


2fl 


9«» 


s*»« 




Sob 


,Z 


jz; 


Z 


Pu 


14Q 


116 


180 


62 


212 


184 


200 


81 


770 


666 


200 


94 


272 


278 


180 


82 


256 


223 


200 


83 


105 


83 


156 


80 


210 


206 


192 


82 


188 


130 


180 


70 


1.688 


778 


189 


93 


204 


186 


200 


66 


116 


82 


184 


50 


200 


251 


180 


90 


275 


233 


180 


87 


147 


100 


190 


.78 


136 


126 


190 


• 84 


70 


54 


180 


80 


2,800 


1,237 


200 


06 


161 


138 


200 


63 


1.043 


846 


200 


94 


135 


111 


179 


93 


117 


76 


160 


80 


609 


673 


200 


66 


7.405 


5,712 


200 


94 


dso 


282 


200 


72 


06 


80 


190 


87 


327 


284 


200 


02 


2,411 


1,398 


200 


96 


494 


374 


200 


73 


266 


118 


200 


76 


181 


174 


180 


86 


166 


143 


180 


88 


1T2 


113 


200 


68 


58 


46 


IW) 


74 


164 


151 


160 


81 


1.216 


972 


189 


97 


96 


62 


200 


74 


122 


87 


180 


86 


216 


180 


194 


92 


186 


115 


160 


76 


249 


206 


180 


90 


125 


98 


160 


69 


415 


363 


200 


96 


1,682 


1,075 


187 


88 


111 


20 


179 


78 


111 


80 


180 


60 


74 


65 


160 


63 


126 


123 


180 


70 


95 


76 


160 


75 


236 


2i3 


200 


82 


222 


171 


180 


80 


603 


871 


200 


35 


176 


136 


180 


64 


106 


81 


180 


73 


455 


381 


200 


78 


70 


71 


180 


54 


879 


185 


197 


68 


105 


77 


200 


82 


2,104 


1.444 


200 


80 



o 
d 
c 

h 



12,500 
10,000 
45.000 
80,000 
16,000 

2,500 
6,500 
2,000 
8S,0(H) 
6,000 

1,000 
80,000 
9,000 
4,000 
5.000 

1,000 
90,000 

6,000 
29,300 

5,700 

4.000 
12,000 
675.000 
1.400 
6.000 



60,000 
6,500 

20.000 
4.000 

1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
4,000 
50,000 

1,800 
10.000 
10,000 
10.000 

4,000 

2,000 
20,000 
26,700 
2,500 
1,400 
3,500 

3,000 
8,000 
9,000 
6.000 
8.500 
800 

600 

26,000 

850 

10,000 

3,000 

1,400 



I 

■a 

o 



laoooo 



14,000 00 
500 00 



10,000 00 
2,400 00 



30,000 00 



11,500 00 



1.006 29 
3.920 20 
37,500 00 
8,000 00 



87,864 63 



600 00 



3.800 00 



10.756 00 



.425 00 



4,200 00 
12.500 00 



13,800 00 
250 00 



Number 

of 
teachers 
employed. 



1 
7 
13 
8 
6 

2 
4 

1 

15 
2 



• 1 
96 

2 
21 

3 

2 
14 
101 
5 
2 

8 
32 

7 
3 
3 

3 
1 
1 
8 
24 

1 
3 
6 
2 
8 

1 

10 
13 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
6 
3 
6 
2 

1 
15 

'**6 
2 
28 
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TABLE A'VL— Continued. 



Aggregate 

number of months 

taught by 

all teachers. 


Total wages of teach- 
ers for the year. 


Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 


1^ 

2S 


1 

1 
1 




1 
a 
o 


a 

1 


i 


1 


d 

1 


g 


s 

1 


ill 

< 


Q 

li 

u 


o . 


9 
10 


10 


9 
60 
130 
63 
60 


$406 00 
750 00 
1,400 00 
750 00 
960 00 


$270 00 
1,926 25 
5.800 00 
1,935 00 
1,865 00 


$45 Od 
75 X 
70 00 
83 33 
95 00 


$30 00 
3^ 10 
44 61 
30 71 
81 08 


$675 00 
2.676 25 
7.200 00 
2.685 00 
2.815 00 


$807 70 
3,507 00 
9,368 47 
4,217 80 
8,704 77 



80 
15 
80 
10 


$22 00 
188 96 
78 00 
364 00 
160 00 


8 
10 

9 
40 
10 


15 

84 

9 

160 

20 


365 00 
560 00 
496 00 
8,260 00 
600 00 

380 00 
1,135 00 
800 00 
600 00 
660 00 


481 00 
908 CO 
266 50 
5,606 00 
700 00 


48 62 
55 00 
55 00 
81 25 
60 00 

38 00 
42 03 
88 89 
63 15 
51 11 


28 73 
26 56 
28 50 
37 33 
35 00 

83 18 
80 66 
28 00 
30 00 


796 00 
1.453 00 

757 50 
8,865 00 
1,431 32 

880 00 
2,676 00 
2,466 00 
1,104 00 
1,425 00 


1.133 85 
2.861 96 
983 85 
13,604 75 
2,182 27 

495 58 
4. 187 01 
3,404 38 
1,299 07 
2.106 44 


8 
15 

8 
79 

2 

1 
20 
27 

8 
27 


60 92 
115 50 

* "oia'io 


10 




27 

9 

9.5 
18.5 


46.5 
54 
18 
24.5 


1,541 00 

1,656 00 

60100 

735 00 


12160 
80 72 
22 55 

177 81 


9 
40 
10 
80 

9 


9 
260 

20 
210 

27 


380 00 
3,:^ 00 

600 00 
2,064 00 

500 00 


225 00 
10,867 50 

560 00 
6,809 00 

810 00 


42 22 
88 75 
60 00 
69 37 
56 55 


25 00 
89 87 
5!7 60 
32 42 
30 00 


605 00 

18,917 50 

1,150 00 

8,893 00 

1,810 00 


750 08 
57.216 80 

1,601 90 
12.138 78 

1.811 78 


6 
28 
16 
84 
10 


38 76 
191 76 
101 26 
176 00 

37 30 


9 
10 


16.5 
128 
1,010 
60 
19 


405 00 

1,100 00 

6.338 60 

750 00 

550 00 


535 00 

6,180 00 

43,616 68 

1,676 00 

560 00 


45 00 
110 00 
126 67 
75 00 
67fe9 


24 54 
48 28 
48 21 

33 ^^ 

28M 


904 20 

7,280 00 

49,960 18 

2.420 00 

1.100 00 


1,661 89 

11,072 78 

108.021 80 

4.182 50 

1,504 78 





18 00 


50 
10 
9.5 


20 
10 
8 


170 70 
114 11 
78 38 


20 
80 


72.5 
320 
66 
80 
27 


1,200 00 

8,000 00 

800 00 

650 00 

540 00 


2,280 00 

15,804 87 

2,170 00 

1,014 81 

945 00 


60 00 
100 00 
80 00 
66 00 
60 00 


30 75 
48 01 

32 88 

33 81 
35 00 


8.430 00 
18,364 87 
2.970 00 
1,004 31 
1.485 00 


4,010 03 
42.052 01 
4.014 27 
2,373 53 
1.849 95 


21 


338 80 


10 
10 
9 


16 

4 
11 


81 94 
4 00 
68 00 


9.0 
10 


18.7 
10 
9 
17 
209 


478 26 
450 00 
406 00 
400 00 
2,500 00 


662 00 
800 00 
285 00 
510 00 
8,501 25 


50 02 
45 00 
45 00 
50 00 
131 58 


29 11 

30 00 
25 00 
80 00 
40 67 


1.030 25 

750 00 

080 00 

910 00 

11,001 25 


1,335 09 
929 54 
776 86 

1.540 00 
14.718 42 


10 


60 26 


9 
8 
19 


8 
7 
64 


si 70 
24 00 
666 00 


10 
9 

10 
8 


5 
27 
50 
18.7 
27 


400 00 
500 00 
750 00 
320 00 
700 00 


120 00 
792 CO 
1.660 00 
405 00 
945 00 


40 00 
66 55 

75 00 
40 00 
53 84 


24 00 
29 88 
81 00 
29 45 
35 00 


529 00 
1.292 00 
2,800 00 

725 00 
1,045 00 


790 77 
1,895 07 
8,808 90 
1.007 12 
2,386 88 


8 
48 

88 


806 
336 00 
314 64 


13 


IS 


82 76 


8 

17.5 
19 

9 


8 
90 
128.6 

9 

8 

8 


386 00 
1.000 00 
8.179 73 
432 00 
856 00 
264 88 


212 00 
8.225 00 
6.867 49 
270 00 
196 75 
180 00 


42 00 
57 14 
114 72 
48 00 
89 56 
88 11 


26 50 
35 88 
51 65 
80 00 
84 84 
22 50 


548 00 
4,225 00 
8,547 22 
702 00 
554 75 
444 88 


729 87 
5,328 90 
12,717 56 
859 80 
761 ;5 
648 09 


9 
29 

4 


22 76 
807 64 
245 10 


9 
8 


2 
14 


2 00 
800 


9 

8 


18 
8 

60.7 
27 
60 
17.5 


482 00 
860 00 
8&0 00 
450 00 
700 00 
450 00 


540 00 

206 00 
1,736 60 

855 00 
2,000 00 

569 20 


48 00 
45 00 
85 60 
50 00 
70 00 
50 00 


80 00 
26 00 
29 04 

81 66 
83 83 
81 86 


972 00 
508 00 
2,580 60 
1,806 00 
2.700 00 
1,009 20 


1.297 46 
898 11 
8.422 75 
8.048 81 
4.425 00 
1,379 72 


15 


87 00 


10 
9 


33 

4 
6 
7 


350 57 


10 
9 


18 75 
24 50 


9 


9 
141 


800 00 


252 00 
6.686 00 


40 00 

80 '66" 
55 00 
65 00 
84 87 


28 00 
47 06 

**24*i7 
28 00 
49 95 


012 00 
0,085 00 

270 00 
1.740 80 
1.210 00 
10.808 25 


762 28 

12,048 80 

837 85 

2,410 48 

1.808 00 

27,910 07 


3 


10 00 


9 


27D0O 

660 00 

660 00 

8,375 00 






10 
10 
40 


49.5 

20 
270 


1.196 60 

660 00 

18.488 25 


28 
84 


07 90 
222 73 
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Districts. 



Oscoda 

Ofiseo 

Otisco Tp. 1 . 

OtisvUle 

Otsego 



Otter Lake. . 

Otto 

Overisal 

Ovid 

Owosso 



Oxford... 
Palmyra. . 
Palo 



Counties. 



Iosco 

Hillsdale.. 

Ionia. 

Uenesee.. 
Allegan . . 



Lapeer 

Sanilac 

Allegan 

Clinton 

Shiawassee. 



Oakland... 
Lenawee.. 
Ionia 



2J^ 



Oio 
^ a 



463 
02 
64 
129 
606 

87 
89 
121 
391 
2,471 



«o 

0)© 

S5 



76 
55 
84 
481 

61 
72 
85 
337 
1,957 

810 

81 
67 



180 
180 
180 
192 
180 

180 
200 
180 
200 
196 

200 
180 
200 



o 

I 

if 



II 
I- 



V 

a 



1 



& 



11,500 
1,600 
1,200 
2,000 
7,600 

1,000 

475 

2.000 

16,000 

150,000 

7,000 
2,000 
4,000 



•5,929 08 



29,000 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



o 



1 

17 



1 
6 

38 

6 

1 
8 



Paris Tp. 1. 



Parma 

Paw Paw.... 
Pent water. . 

Perry 

Petersburg. . 



Petoskey., 
Pewamo . , 
Pickford.. 
Plerson.... 
Pigeon . . . . 



Pinckney.... 
Pinconning.. 
Pine Run.... 
Pinnebog.... 
Pittsford.... 



Plain well — 
Plymouth . . . 

Pontiac 

Port Austin. 
Port Hope.. 



Port Huron.. 
Port Sanilac . 

Portland 

Potter vine... 
Prescott 



Quincy .... 
Ravenna.. 
Reading... 
Reed City. 
Reese 



Remus. 

Republic Tp. . 

Richland 

Richmond — 
Ridge way.... 
Rochester. . . . 



Rockford , 

Rockland Tp. 
Rockwood . . . 

Rogers 

Romeo 

Roscommon. . 



Kent. 



Jackson 

Van Buren.. 

Oceana. 

Shiawassee. 
Monroe 



Emmet 

Ionia. 

Chippewa... 
Montcalm... 
Huron 



Livingston.. 

Bay 

Genesee 

Huron 

HUlsdale . . . 



Allegan . 
Wayne.. 
Oakland. 
Huron . 
Huron . . . 



St. Clair.. 
Sanilac. . . 
Ionia . . . . . 
Eaton . . . . 
Ogemaw.. 



Branch , 

Muskegon.... 

Hillsdale 

Osceola , 

Tuscola 



Mecosta 

Marquette. .. 
Kalamazoo. . . 

Macomb 

Lenawee 

Oakland 



Kent 

Ontonagon... 

Wayne 

Presque Isle, 

Macomb 

Roscommon., 



168 
394 
332 
206 
206 

1,509 
146 
171 
106 
306 

137 
858 
61 
138 
120 

306 
482 
2,115 
273 
209 

6,175 
185 
478 
177 
107 

322 
179 
241 
609 
215 

127 
793 
104 
221 

78 
385 

200 
382 
99 
309 
471 
S52 



67 

148 
290 
3(» 
164 
160 

1,185 
116 
128 
92 
191 

132 
208 

41 
110 

86 



460 

1,576 

187 

98 

4,005 
107 
418 
150 
97 

245 
144 

219 
602 
121 

102 
662 

90 
172 

66 
837 

166 
212 
98 
858 
890 
128 



199 

200 
196 
180 
190 
180 

189 
180 
200 
172 
196 



197 
180 
2lK) 
190 

190 
195 
193 
800 
197 

200 
180 
190 
180 
180 

200 
178 
183 
187 
197 

162 
200 
190 
180 
180 
198 

199 
800 
800 
160 
190 
180 



1,000 

10,000 
75,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 

45.000 

1,000 

200 

1,500 

4.000 

8,000 
3,000 
700 
2.000 
4.000 

12.000 

25,000 

150.000 

3.000 

1,800 

660,200 
2.000 
16.000 
2,500 
1,000 

10.000 
3.000 
8.500 

30,000 
1,600 

8,600 
17.000 
4.000 
8,000 
2.000 
14.000 

80.000 
8,500 
3,000 
7,000 

80,000 
S,(X)0 



6,775 00 
18,000 00 



1,650 00 
' ."46666' 



1,000 00 
67,447 45 



1,000 00 



3,000 00 
978 00 



1,068 98 

818 00 

4,500 00 



8.000 00 



8 
6 
7 

4 
4 

86 
2 

1 
I 
2 

2 
3 

... 

2 

10 
10 
36 
2 
2 

76 
2 

15 
2 
2 

7 

2 
5 
11 

1 

1 

11 
3 

4 
1 
7 

6 
6 

1 
4 
8 
6 
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Aggregate 

number of months 

taught by 

all teachers. 



£ 



a 

o 



Total wages of teaoh- 
ers for the year. 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 



a 

a 

o 






a 

o 



^ 

g a o 
§22 

a£S 



o 



op. 



as 



-S3 

2 



Is 





9 

20 

9 

9 
10 

9 
80 
70 

20 
9 
10 



03.5 

9 

9 

10 

136 



9 
60 
380 

60 

9 

20 



$960 00 

315 00 

750 00 

1,100 00 

360 00 

360 00 

319 50 

1.78S00 

5,560 00 

1,060 00 
450 10 
450 00 



61,996 00 

243 00 

180 00 

250 00 

4,750 48 

216 00 



225 00 
2,241 25 
15.382 05 

2,025 00 
270 00 
530 00 



840 00 
35 0<) 
37 50 

122 22 

40 00 
35 00 
42 50 
50 50 
78 71 

52 50 
45 00 
45 00 



$31 41 
27 00 
20 00 
25 00 
31 93 

24 00 



25 00 
87 35 
40 47 

33 75 

30 00 

26 50 



81,996 00 

603 00 

496 00 

1.000 00 

5,850 48 

576 00 

350 00 

607 50 

4,026 25 

80,882 05 

3,075 00 
720 00 
980 00 



82.683 95 

675 19 

636 a 

1. 157 37 

11,065 66 

804 59 

471 62 

681 04 

5.279 02 

30.760 87 

4.563 58 

877 80 

1,301 27 



2 
1 
2 

'u 

7 

2 

6 

40 

36 

25 
6 
20 



812 00 
200 



281 60 
23 28 

* iiob 

466 66 
668 07 

260 10 

16 50 

809 26 



20 

20 
9.5 
9.5 
9 

28.5 

9 
10 

9 
10 

20 
20 

9 
10 

9.5 

9.5 
10 
30 
20 
10 

40 
9 



10 

9 

9.5 
19 
10 

9 
10 

9.6 

9 

9 
10 

10 
84 

10 

16 

80 

9 



80 

87.7 

60 

64 

38 

36 

247 

18 

10 

9 

20 

20 
30 



10 
19 

87.1 
97 
334 
20 
20 

760 

18 
127.2 

18 

18 

70 
18 
47 

104 5 
10 

9 
110 
28.5 
36 

9 
60 

50 

60 

10 

81 

78.2 

18 



1,050 00 

1.600 00 

950 00 

665 00 

630*00 

2,750 00 
450 00 
500 00 
382 50 
625 00 

1,060 00 

1.000 00 

W8 00 

500 00 

4.')6 00 

1,060 00 
1,000 OU 
3.2.V) 00 
1,00() 00 
500 00 

4.0f0 00 
450 00 



494 00 

8J2 50 
2,820 00 
2,040 00 
1,140 00 
1,170 00 

9.896 81 
510 00 
300 00 
270 00 
560 00 

dOOOO 
1.100 UO 



105 00 



900 00 
450 00 
950 00 
1,3^0 00 
450 00 

4(6 00 
1,300 00 
5n 00 
700 00 
432 00 
900 00 

700 00 
1,660 00 

400 00 

820 00 
2.040 10 

600 OU 



270 00 
560 00 

2.975 50 

3.527 50 

14,092 24 

AOO 00 

600 00 

30.653 10 

4-9 00 

4,879 25 

570 00 

585 00 

8,400 00 

540 00 

1.789 00 

4,035 00 

350 00 

870 00 
5,250 00 

960 00 
1,842 00 

243 00 
1,767 50 

1.560 00 , 

8,735 00 ' 

297 00 

390 00 

2,456 r> 

581 50 



58 60 
80 00 
100 00 
70 00 
70 00 

96 49 
50 00 
50 00 
42 50 
52 60 

52 50 
50 00 
32 00 
50 00 
48 00 

110 53 
100 00 
108 33 
50 00 
60 00 

100 00 
50 00 



24 70 

30 00 

28 67 

31 87 
30 00 

32 50 

40 06 
30 00 
$0 00 
30 00 

29 00 

30 00 
36 66 



45 00 



90 00 

50 00 
100 00 

72 63 
45 00 

45 00 
130 00 
60 07 
77 78 
48 00 
90 00 

70 00 
69 16 
40 00 

51 25 
68 00 
55 55 



27 00 

29 47 

34 16 

36 36 
48 19 

30 00 

30 00 

40 33 
25 50 

88 34 

31 66 
82 50 

34 28 
30 00 
36 78 
38 61 
85 09 

30 00 
47 72 
34 00 
34 50 

87 00 
85 85 

81 00 
45 58 

89 70 
18 57 
81 39 

88 30 



494 00 

1 ,fSl 50 
3. 920 00 
2,9d0 00 
1,805 00 
1,800 00 

12,646 81 

990 00 

800 00 

652 50 

1,105 00 

1,650 00 

2,100 00 

288 00 

770 00 

1,016 00 

4,026 50 
4,527 50 
17.342 24 
1,600 00 
1,100 00 

34.653 10 

909 00 

4,879 25 

975 00 

685 00 

8.300 00 

990 00 

8,679 00 

5,415 00 

800 00 

675 bo 
6,550 00 
1,546 00 
1,918 00 

675 00 
2,667 60 

8.850 00 
4,395 00 
697 00 
1.210 00 
4.496 25 
1,081 50 



705 03 

2.4.14 79 
6.073 80 
8,953 15 
18,375 10 
8,876 87 

87,751 31 

1,788 52 

8 13 9) 

800 19 

1,424 49 

8.147 78 

8.480 25 

327 36 

8.50 40 

1,378 20 

5.218 26 
6.297 00 
96.281 58 
2,071 40 
1.414 98 

59.777 94 

1,438 63 

8.130 62 

1,258 86 

686 70 

4,451 43 
1,246 22 
3.846 19 
6.909.58 
1.000 11 

945 66 
10,654 04 
1.939 33 
2.706 90 

792 25 
4,841 82 

3,182 36 
8,022 22 
909 89 
5.812 20 
6,227 03 
1,519 47 



19 
60 
3 
81 
10 

29 
4 
2 
9 
2 

17 
7 

"5' 
40 

52 

34 

66 

4 



12 
3 

88 
9 



40 
7 
30 
32 
6 

8 

2 
22 
28 

7 
83 

88 



32 



1 00 

207 25 
634 74 

13 00 
152 37 

85 44 

313 90 

24 50 

3 90 

29 60 



111 75 
15 50 

■'i6"25 
801 33 

004 28 

.%7 63 

830 92 

4 50 



100 48 



325 19 
44 35 



482 00 

30 00 
277 02 
135 50 

15 00 

3 00 

'28385 
298 90 
20 00 
193 60 

398 80 

"0 ob 

"44306 
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Districts. 



Rose City 

Royal Oak 

Saganing 

Saginaw 

Sagfbaw, W. S.. . . 

St. Charles 

St. Clair 

St. Ignace 

St. Johns 

St. Joseph 

St. LouLs 

SaUne 

Sand Lake 

Sanilac Center . . . 
Sanilac Tp. 8 

Sanilac Tp. 8 fl.... 

Saranao 

Saugatuck 

Sault Ste. Marie.. 
Schoolcraft 

Seotts 

ScottTille 

Sebewaing 

Shelby 

Shepherd 

Sheridan Tp. 1 . . . . 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sherwood 

Soule 

South Boardman.. 
South Frankfort.. 

South Haven 

South Lyon 

Sparta 

Spring Lake 

Springport 

Spring w ells Tp. 1. 
Springwells Tp. 8. 
Spring w ells Tp. 4. 

Springwells Tp. 7. 

Stambaugh 

Standlsh 

Stanton 

Stan wood 

Stephenson Tp.. . . 

StcrUng 

StevensTille 

Stockbrldge 

Sturgls 

Sumner 

Superior Tp 

Sutton's Bay 

Tallmadge Tp. 1 fl 

TawasCity 

Tecumseh 

Tekonsha 



Counties. 



Ogemaw . . . . 
Oakland... 

Arenac 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

Mackinac . . . 

Clinton 

Berrien 

Gratiot 

Washtenaw 

Kent 

Sanilac 

Sanilac 

Sanilac 

Ionia 

Allegan 

Chippewa... 
Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo. , 

Mason 

Huron 

Oceana 

Isabella 

Newaygo... 
Montcalm... 
Wexford.... 

Branch 

Huron 

Kalkaska. . . . 

Benzie 

VanBuren. 

Oakland 

Kent 

Ottawa. 

Jackson 

Wayne 

Wayne 

Wayne 

Wayne 

Iron 

Arenac 

Montcalm... 
Mecosta 

Menominee 

Arenac 

Berrien 

Ingham , 

St. Joseph. 
Gratiot 

Chippewa... 
Leelanau. . . . 

Ottawa , 

Iosco 

Lenawee... 
Calhoun . . . . . 



^§ 
o»o 

3 *a 



266 

2a2 

144 

7,986 

5.486 

499 
756 
742 
890 
1,411 

608 
236 
131 
280 
64 



287 

245 

3,826 

200 

96 
296 
582 
389 
275 

101 
151 
140 
121 
121 

182 
207 
1,000 
196 
412 

290 
138 
761 
428 
1,217 

875 
486 
436 
418 
127 



»0 

^ « hi 






173 
182 

lis 

5,005 
8,306 

448 
610 
553 
667 
1,056 

647 
201 

90 
239 

48 

53 

270 

219 

2,740 

157 

95 
231 
267 
396 
204 

75 
131 
158 

76 

77 

110 
145 
795 
160 
342 

199 

98 

675 

210 



619 
407 
316 
860 
104 



,245 


925 


215 


176 


276 


176 


m 


167 


609 


480 


102 


96 


896 


446 


287 


96 


102 


T7 


606 


304 


593 


488 


173 


161 



200 
175 
180 
195 
200 

200 
200 
179 
190 
180 

193 
200 
178 
176 
174 

180 
200 
IW 
200 
180 

180 
180 
2O0 
180 
180 

180 
200 
180 
190 
200 

160 
200 
190 
190 
200 

180 
200 
178 
200 
200 

200 
145 
200 
190 

IbO 

144 

180 
150 
200 
190 
180 

186 
160 
180 
200 
183 
180 



4) 

Oh 



2€ 

■sg. 






$3,500 

12,000 

2,000 

442.048 

209,289 

15.000 
35,000 
12.U00 
50.000 
65,000 

25.000 
25.000 
2,500 
10,000 
700 

600 

10,000 

12,000 

215.000 

24.000, 

4.000 
5.000 
4.500 
7,000 
2,500 

1,000 
5,285 
3.000 
6,000 
1,500 

1.000 
4,503 

30,000 
4.000 

10.000 

6.000 
5.000 
40.000 
12.000 
20.000 

45.000 
8.000 
8.O0O 
9.000 
1,600 

18.000 
3,000 
.S.600 
7.000 

50.000 
3,500 

3,700 
6,000 
2.000 
7.500 
20,000 
5.000 



§ 



12,500 00 
8,000 00 



15,000 00 
1.000 00 



12,875 00 

io.'ess'ro 

13,000 00 
2,500 00 



6,100 00 



1,800 00 
108,000 00 



4,275 00 



45 00 
900 00 



2,000 00 



8,000 00 



27.500 00 
8,000 00 
9,000 00 

35.000 00 

100 00 

4.000 00 



200 00 



400 00 



1,400 00 



102 46 



Number 

of 
teachers 
employed. 



B 

o 



1 

1 
1 

13 
6 

1 
2 
1 
6 
3 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

I 
' 2 

1 
8 



2 

8 

1 

133 

73 

7 
12 

9 
15 
27 

10 
6 
2 
3 



6 
6 
39 
6 

1 
4 

8 

7 
3 

I 
2 
2 

3 
1 



8 
6 
9 

12 
10 
5 

9 

1 

16 
2 
4 
4 

12 
1 

7 
2 

1 
6 
14 
8 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Aggregate 

number of months 

taught 

by all teachers. 






10 

8.8 

9 
130 
60 

10 

SO 

9 

49.3 
27 

40 
10 

9 

9 

9 

9 
20 

9 
80 

B 

8 
17 
12.7 

9 
18 

9 
20 

9 
19 



10 
9.5 
9.5 

10 

9 
90 
10 



10 

10 
10 
20 

9.5 

9 

26 

9 

7.5 
10 

9.5 

9 



8 

9 
10 

9.5 
16.8 



o 

i 



20 

24.2 

9 

1,330 

780 

70 
120 

81 
160 
213 

100 
60 
18 
27 



50 
87.7 
800 
54 

9 

27.6 
30 
63 
27 

9 
20 

18 
19 
10 



80 

174 
88 
66.5 

44.5 

30 
78 
50 
80 

106.5 
66 
50 
85.5 
9 

135 

IH 

30 

40 

114 

9 

66 

16 
9 
60 
133 
19.2 



29 



Total wages of teaoh- 
ers for the year. 



S 



8500 00 

687 60 

360 00 

14.733 20 

6,100 00 

600 00 
1,600 00 

585 00 
8,224 00 
2.850 00 

2,600 00 
KOOO 
450 00 
540 00 
300 00 

270 00 

980 00 

850 00 

6.131 25 

1,000 00 

887 50 
870 00 
710 00 
800 00 
846 25, 

335 25 

1,000 00 

500 00 

783 75 



860 00 
650 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 
800 00 

700 00 

1,050 00 

890 00 



900 00 

1. 100 00 
910 00 
534 50 
807 50 
405 00 

1,561 00 
495 00 
560 00 
650 00 

1,000 00 
361 88 

1,945 00 
400 00 
450 00 
700 00 

1,200 00 

901 25 



i 



8700 00 

813 75 

180 00 

62.882 88 

80,347 80 

2.350 00 
4,210 00 
8.185 00 
6,930 00 
9,280 50 

3.176 00 

2.120 00 

450 00 

738 00 



1,425 00 

1,(»2 00 

19,869 44 

2,170 00 

225 00 
965 00 
950 00 
2,037 50 
828 OJ 

206 25 
600 00 
630 UO 
570 00 
400 00 

320 00 

915 00 

6,175 62 

1,140 00 

2,875 00 

1,380 00 
960 00 
3,228 25 
2,450 00 
8,000 00 

4,827 50 
2,440 00 
l,f0)00 
2,701 38 
225 00 

4,696 00 
450 00 
1,045 00 
1,300 00 
8,971 00 
271 00 

1,098 00 

660 00 

292 60 

2.100 00 

5,225 00 

613 75 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 






860 00 
60 02 

40 00 
113 38 
101 67 

60 00 
80 00 
66 00 

65 89 
105 56 

66 00 
95 00 

50 00 
60 00 
83 33 

30 00 

49 00 
94 44 
76 64 

111 11 

42 18 

51 17 
55 66 

88 88 
47 01 

27 25 

50 00 
55 55 

41 25 



45 00 
65 00 
126 31 
63 16 
80 00 

77 78 
52 50 
89 CO 



90 00 

110 00 
66 87 
28 72 
85 00 
45 00 

62 80 
55 00 
74 67 
66 00 
106 26 
40 20 

51 18 
60 00 
60 00 
70 00 
126 31 
53 80 



1 

o 



186 00 
81 00 
20 00 
47 28 
41 57 

33 67 
35 08 
89 81 
89 53 
38 19 

31 75 
35 33 

26 00 

27 33 



28 50 
27 86 

50 94 
40 18 

25 00 
84 72 

51 67 
82 84 
30 66 

82 91 

30 00 
35 00 
30 OO 
40 00 

40 00 
30 50 
35 49 

30 00 

35 71 

31 01 

31 67 

41 38 
49 00 
37 50 

40 63 

36 98 

32 00 
81 59 
25 00 

34 80 
25 OJ 
84 83 
88 60 

83 86 
80 11 

36 83 

35 00 
32 60 
35 00 

30 28 

31 88 



nr 



< 



81,200 00 
1,341 25 

540 00 
77,616 02 
36,447 80 

2.960 00 
5,810 00 
8,770 00 
9,154 00 
12,180 60 

5.775 00 
3,070 00 

900 00 
1,278 00 

800 00 

270 00 

2,406 00 

1,902 50 

26,000 60 

3,170 00 

662 50 
1,825 00 
1,660 00 
2,887 50 
1,674 25 

541 50 
1,600 00 

1.130 00 
1,353 75 

400 00 

680 00 
1,565 00 
7.375 62 
1,740 00 
3,175 00 

2,080 00 
2.000 00 
4,118 25 
2.450 00 
3,900 00 

5,427 50 
3.350 00 

2.131 50 
3,508 83 

630 00 

6.250 00 
946 00 
1,606 00 
l.OSOOO 
4.971 00 
032 88 

3.038 CO 
9!0 00 
742 50 
2.800 00 
6.425 00 
1,515 03 



-a 

I 



81,544 53 

1,762 24 

723 16 

109.642 07 

66,440 66 

4,157 13 
9.239 95 
7,623 12 
13,553 80 
25,975 97 

8,660 60 
4,878 10 
1,864 43 
2,378 21 
851 70 

320 33 
3,187 98 
2,808 51 
76.950 09 
3,996 91 

1,034 63 
8.970 62 

3.147 76 
4,563 79 
1,905 43 

698 54 
2,300 63 
1,742 95 
1,843 86 

531 06 

850 53 
1,896 94 
12,984 18 
2,419 33 
5,439 54 

2,638 66 
2.533 66 

7.148 72 
3,988 47 
7,160 82 

82,002 32 

4,918 53 

3,647 21 

4,670 78 

813 62 

10.630 46 
1,268 15 
8,260 80 
2,565 55 
6,831 47 
837 88 

6.089 82 
1,390 70 
1,147 94 
8,457 84 
10,013 60 
2,117 04 






151 

162 

19 

8 

80 
6 



14 



§ 

a 



849 00 



910 43 
108 13 



58 00 
176 00 



1,084 00 
118 70 

268 28 
245 00 

88 75 
40 26 



203 61 
95 18 



826 15 

47 90 
78 64 
81 50 
901 52 
80 00 



105 75 
37 00 

79 87 



1,875 66 
358 81 

206 49 

400 

123 88 

13 75 



66 00 



168 75 
23 75 



86 89 
73 36 
164 01 
10 50 



8 


233 


8 


47 75 


4 


225 


48 


536 61 


14 


111 16 
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TABLE XVI.— Concluded. 



Districts. 



Counties. 



'S'2 

15 



SI 

III 






O 

I- 
If 

a" 






o 



Number 

of 
teachers 
employed. 



i 



Tliompsoiiville. 

ThornTlIle 

Three Oska — 
Three Rivers... 
Traverse c ity. . 



Trenton 

Turner 

Tuscola 

Tustin 

Union City.. 



Benzie 

Lapeer 

Berrien 

St. Joseph.. . . 
G*<1 Traverse, 



Wayne.. 
Arenac. . 
Tuscola. 
Osceola. 
Branch. . 



UnlonvUle. . > 

UUca 

VandaUa... 
Vanderbilt.. 
Vassar 



Tuscola . . 
Macomb.. 

Cass 

Otsego.... 
Tuscola . . 



Vermontvllle . 

Vernon 

Vickaburg 

Vriesland 

Wakefield Tp. 



Waldron 

WaUedLake 

Warren 

Warren Tp. 1 11 

Washington Tp. IS fl. 



Watervllet... 

Wayland 

Wayne 

Webberville . 
Weidman.... 






Katon 

Bhlawasee. . 
Kalamazoo. 

Ottawa. 

Oogebic 



Hillsdale. 
Oakland.. 
Macomb. . 
Macomb.. 
Macomb.. 



West Bay City.. 
West Branch . . . 

Weston 

Wheeler , 

White Cloud.... 



Whitehall 

White Pigeon. 
White Rock . . . 
Williamston . . . 
WinsorTp. 8.... 



Wolverine 

Woodland 

Wyandotte 

Wyoming Tp 7. 



Wyoming Tp. 9 fl . 

Yale 

YpsQanU 

Yuma 



Zeeland 

Zeeland Tp. 4fl. 
Zutphen 



Berrien. . 
Allegan . 
Wayne.. 
Ingham. . 
Isabella . 



Bay 

Ogemaw . . 
Lenawee.. 
Gratiot.... 
Newaygo . 



Muskegon... 
St. Joseph... 

Huron 

Ingham 

Huron 

Cheboygan. . 

Barry 

Wayne 

Kent 

Kent 

St. Clair 

Wabhtenaw, 
Wexford.... 

Ottawa. 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 



340 

88 

421 

036 

2,896 

408 
286 
121 
148 



227 
287 
156 
178 
517 

204 
148 
218 
167 
500 

132 
01 
117 
111 
76 

868 

145 
840 
142 
211 

4.314 
677 
94 
96 
191 

619 
178 
60 
843 
152 

246 

110 

2,110 

280 

277 



151 

598 
180 
146 



820 

71 

202 

826 

1,982 



284 

77 
120 
290 

108 
147 
127 
142 
416 

182 
111 
231 
127 
408 

111 
51 
74 
78 
60 

294 

189 
813 
118 
133 

2.T78 

419 

91 

81 

178 

486 
180 

88 
286 

90 

218 

91 

1,100 

166 

182 

224 

1,078 

144 

873 
93 

77 



160 
180 
180 
188 
179 

190 
196 
li» 
180 
200 

190 
800 
180 
180 
200 

190 
200 
180 
200 
196 

180 
180 
180 
180 
200 

180 
180 
200 
180 
180 

196 
190 
180 
100 
180 

190 
200 
160 
200 
200 

180 
180 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 

100 

200 
200 
180 



66 

80 
68 
72 

90 
90 
92 
70 
64 

98 
80 
64 
48 
54 

77 
56 
70 
94 
45 

68 
78 
91 
28 

71 
90 
94 
45 

98 
72 
73 



$4,000 

2,000 

7.000 

25,000 

140.000 

28,000 
2,500 
1,500 
3,500 

26,000 

2,600 
8,000 
6,000 
2,000 
26,000 

10,000 
6,600 
9,000 
2,600 

22,000 

2,500 
600 
2,600 
1,600 
1,500 

10,000 
7.500 

15,000 
4,000 
2,400 

150.000 
18.000 
4.000 
1,200 
7,000 

80.000 
18,000 

700 
2S,CO0 

960 

8,000 
8,000 
60.000 
4,000 

7,000 
10,500 
80,000 

2,000 

7,000 
2,100 
1.000 



819,000 00 

21.100 00 
1.880 00 



660 00 



2,500 00 
600 00 



17,000 00 



2,000 00 
2,500 00 



600 00 



86,000 00 
12.000 00 



l.OOOOO 



2,600 00 



27,000 00 
8,000 00 

4,100 00 
1,600 00 
18,000 00 



800 00 
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TABLE XVL— Concluded. 



Agffregat« 

number of montliB 

taught 

by all teachers. 



10 
10 




SO 

10 
10 
18 
15 
10 

0.5 
10 

rr 

10 

so 







10 



10 


» 

TO 
0.5 




0.5 
10 



20 



6.2 


10 
10 

10 
10 
40 
0.5 

10 
10 




40.0 

54 

100.5 



00.2 

SO 



16 

loe 

20 
40 
18 
12 
100 

47.5 

80 

96 

10 

80 

18 




18 
10 

54 

27 
80 
18 
18 



57 



8 
27 

86.5 
80 
8 
72 
10 

41.1 
18 
250 
10 

80 
60 
260 
0.5 

87.5 
10 




Total wages of teach- 
ers for the ydar. 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers, 



d 



86400 

836 00 

600 00 

2.482 46 

2,586 00 

750 00 
500 00 
406 00 
460 00 
1,500 00 

467 50 
000 00 
045 00 
586 UO 
900 00 

700 00 
700 00 

1,688 50 
600 00 

2,100 00 

450 00 
405 00 
450 00 



450 00 

810 00 
600 OU 
000 00 
406 00 
406 00 

5. 450 CO 
000 00 
406 00 
208 00 
406 00 

800 00 
850 00 



1,500 00 



268 50 

406 00 

1,100 00 

8S0 00 

660 00 

700 00 

4,060 00 

427 50 

600 CO 
4TO00 
860 00 



11,421 75 

207 00 

1,067 50 

7,888 00 

18,214 48 

2,828 75 
600 00 
180 00 
680 00 

8,615 37 

547 88 

1,200 00 

624 00 

428 00 

3,800 00 

1,710 00 
900 00 

1,147 60 
2TO00 

8,212 60 

640 00 
226 00 
226 00 
554 40 

815 00 

2,205 00 
766 00 

2,746 00 
460 00 
587 50 

18,800 57 

1,996 CO 

270 00 

240 00 

816 50 



860 00 
87 88 

66 67 

74 10 
71 80 

75 00 
50 00 

45 00 
50 00 
75 00 

46 75 
90 00 
52 50 

89 00 

90 00 

78 68 
TO 00 
62 31 
50 00 
70 00 

50 00 
45 00 
50 00 



45 00 

90 00 
66 07 
90 00 

46 00 
46 00 

77 86 
04 78 
45 00 
83 88 
56 00 



2.560 38 84 21 
1.620 00 , 85 00 

178 00 

2,700 (0 I 75 00 

320 00 • 



1,482 82 49 71 

540 00 45 00 

8,940 25 ' 110 00 

880 CO ) 83 00 



960 00 

1,840 00 

10.571 26 

886 CO 

2.454 00 
250 
28f 10 



66 00 
70 00 
101 26 

45 00 

60 0ii 
47 00 
40 00 



a 

o 



884 96 

28 00 

86 25 
80 71 
44 97 

as 17 

30 00 
20 00 
35 00 
84 46 

87 86 
80 00 
84 67 
86 26 

83 00 

86 00 
80 00 

31 87 

27 00 
40 15 

80 00 
86 00 
26 00 

80 80 

81 50 

40 88 

28 88 

84 31 
22 50 

29 86 

34 88 

35 00 
80 00 

30 00 
30 24 

24 67 

82 40 
2. 00 
37 60 
82 00 

84 84 

80 00 
86 76 

88 00 

81 67 
80 66 
40 66 
80 00 

28 04 

25 CO 
28 00 



I- 

III 
m 

Ban 

< 



81,961 76 

548 00 

8,567 50 

10,406 46 

80,799 48 

8,978 75 
1,100 00 
586 00 
1,080 00 
5,015 37 

1.014 88 
8,100 (.O 
1,660 00 
1,006 00 
4,200 00 

2,410 00 
1,600 00 
2,880 00 
770 00 
6,312 50 

9(0 00 
6S0 00 
676 00 
664 40 
766 00 

8.015 00 
1,806 00 
3,645 00 

866 00 
942 60 

84,250 57 

2,896 00 

675 00 

448 00 

1,811 50 

8,350 38 
2,4TO0O 

176 00 
4,800 00 

880 00 

1,600 82 

946 00 

10.040 26 

710 00 

1,600 00 

2,640 00 

14,681 26 

712 60 

8,064 00 
720 00 
618 00 



I 



1 

o 



88,488 08 
606 66 

8,187 70 
15,777 88 
31,448 86 

8,198 61 
1,999 02 
712 37 
1,442 60 
7,263 40 

1,302 89 
2,883 98 
2,079 12 
1,357 72 
6,227 54 

8,030 29 

2,126 99 

3,7X1 29 

965 89 

20,089 45 

1,174 36 
740 48 
86197 
644 82 
863 08 

8,946 12 
1,972 90 
4,348 66 
1,163 58 
1,223 10 

58,801 66 

6,842 96 

769 44 

576 80 

1,866 66 

4,798 60 
3,269 87 

267 19 
6,496 66 

456 88 

4,751 64 

1,406 97 

29.686 76 

1.0;7 66 

8,441 84 

8,562 08 

86,674 11 

866 07 

4,496 64 
978 87 
788 86 



11 

is. 

z 



I 



u 



|2 60» 

180 58 
118 4S 
758 81 

68 00 



18 00 

6 26 

531 16 

40 00 
190 90 
64 96 



199 89 

466 16 

186 00 

262 98 

600 



99 14 
17 7« 
64 00- 



181 0» 



118 85 
384 62 



a 

6 


4TO 16 
26 48 


18 

36 

3 


60 00 

217 76 

976 


I 

7 
82 


800 

38 60 
209 44 


56 


666 81 


14 
26 
20 


67 66 
177 84 
i«80 


21 

22 
74 


164 80 

846 18 

1.046 80 


7 


42 48 


1 
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♦TABLE XVII. 

Miscellaneous statistics of city schools as reported 





g 
2 

1 

(0 


Enrollment. 


Average number 
belonging. 


Average daily 
attendance. 


Incorporated 
cities. 


II 

it 

n 


6 

•a • 

eSfl 

Si 

n 

O 




1 
1 


o a 

ft 


o 




1 


1 


n 

eles 

o 


1 


1 


Adrian 


2,680 
1,855 
4,360 
8,207 

677 

4,620 
9,310 
702 
1,700 
1,116 

1,443 
1,818 

879 
2,216 

598 

1,317 

411 

1,105 

»5,167 

1,185 

600 

491 

8.196 

3,390 

974 

236 

1,637 

252 

269 

27,089 

851 

181 

709 

1,099 

2,419 

539 

1,583 

3,153 

3.224 

4.026 
6,000 
6,272 

4,597 
672 

2,594 
225 


254 
105 
177 
597 


660 
524 
333 
855 


1.094 

1,407 

578 

996 

288 

2.272 

6,414 

288 

836 

701 

596 
1,041 
432 
896 
230 

701 
189 
887 
42,412 
743 

280 

218 

1.465 

1,380 

652 


2,008 
2,036 
1,088 

479 

3,679 
9.122 

667 
1,575 

974 

1,108 
1,724 

924 
1,455 

460 

1,168 

878 

1,293 

64.221 

1.197 

486 

467 

2,194 

2,765 

794 


220 
100 
151 
494 
53 

326 
422 

76 
164 

51 

130 
172 
142 
80 
58 

161 

50 

66 

2,286 

116 

31 
92 
118 
324 
37 


640 


960 


1,810 
1,504 

822 
2,142 

400 

3,020 
3,719 

444 
1,075 

853 

768 
1.965 

704 
1,070 

357 

949 
284 
784 
33,078 
883 

411 

416 

1,627 

2,187 

588 


20. 

96 
144 
474 

50 

317 
414 

63 
159 

49 

100 
173 
139 
76 
49 

158 
56 

61 

2,210 

114 

27 

85 
112 
306 

36 


566 

422 

260 

* "92 

811 
1,093 
127 
40» 
184 

244 

420 
239 
250 
118 

226 

92 

191 

9,468 

255 

105 
119 
439 
602 
171 


916 


1.683 


Albion 


440 


l.(»4 


983 1.503 


Alpena 


275' 396 
11.648 


850 

tl.B87 

179 

1,777 

2,125 

211 

485 

565 

393 
685 
287 
663 
139 

524 

118 
478 


754 


Ann Arbor 


2,061 


Au Sable 


50 
391 

11 

189 
50 

160 
188 
174 
117 
66 

?? 

3,318 

128 

51 


132 

1,018 

2,023 

187 

530 

214 

845 

495 
318 
442 
164 

'27.'> 
117 
329 
18,491 
326 

155 


112 

842 
1,113 
187 
410 
195 

229 
448 
2.52 
264 
130 

233 

96 
203 

9, aw 

266 

140 
133 

460 
729 
175 


233 

1,852 

2,184 
231 
501 
607 

400 
746 
310 
726 
160 

535 
129 
515 
20,939 
501 

240 

191 

1.049 

1,134 

876 


821 


Battle Creek 


2,906 


Bay City 


3,682 


Belding 


401 


Benton Harbor 

Bessemer 


1.046 
788 


Big Kapids 


746 


Cadillac 


1,278 


Charlotte 


665 


ChebOTff an 


980 


Clare 


326 


Cold water 


908 


Corunna 


266 


Crystal Falls 


730 


Detroit 

Do wagiac 


19,786 
476 


31,464 

845 


East Tawas 


109 
186 
946 
1,074 
869 


331 


Katon Rapids 

Kscanaba . . . r 


103 
149 


146 
ssn 


890 
1,497 


Flint 


462! Q>23 


2,074 


Gladstone 


44 


198 


566 


Gladwin 




Grand Haven 

Grand Ledge, N. S.. 
Grand Ledge. S. S... 
Grand Raptds 

Greenville 


il9 

30 

60 

1,667 

130 
3( 
142 

210 

170 
156 
163 
113 

170 
174 
3^ 
534 

458 


128 

97 

7.885 

407 
73 
196 
253 

726 
1.S8 
450 
593 

820 

746 

1,369 

,1,975 

1.019 


623 

75 

123 

14,045 

453 
63 
322 
466 

1,274 
301 
70S 

1,803 

1.170 
2.027 
3.128 
2,9.59 

1,733 

273 

1,195 

66 


1,136 

233 

280 

23,097 

090 
170 
662 
928 

2,170 

615 

1,321 

2,509 

2,160 
2,947 
4,826 
5,468 

3,210 
578 

1,996 
178 


91 

25 

50 

1,179 

95 
30 
115 
188 

147 
125 
138 
106 

160 
126 
272 
439 

896 
113 
167 


420 

100 

89 

4.209 

245 
67 
153 
214 

563 
132 
259 
621 

750 


622 

37 

89 

7,933 

315 

52 

217 

846 

837 

227 

433 

1.582 

1,100 


948 

162 

219 

13, 321 

635 
149 
487 

748 

1,649 
484 
830 

2,209 

2,010 
2,189 
3.129 
3,936 

2,6-20 
688 

1,58S 
143 


93 


400 


609 


918 
162 


42 

1.128 

93 
27 
113 
183 

143 
116 
131 
104 

150 
120 
261 
430 

385 
110 
162 
46 


75 
4,031 

231 

44 

151 

204 

541 
114 
253 
480 

705 
522 
885 

1,381 

842 


82 
7,566 

299 

37 

206 

330 

879 

210 

414 

1.476 

1,060 
1,455 
1.821 
1,932 

1.2S0 


199 
12,715 

628 


H arrtson.. 


lOR 


Hastings 


470 


Hillsdale 


717 


Holland 


1,568 


Hudson. 


440 


Ionia. 


796 


Iron Mountain 

Ironwood 


2.060 
1,905 


Ishpemlng 


548 


1.515 


2,007 


Jackson 


926 1.981 
1,460 2,087 

887, 1.836 
193 282 
510 911 


2.967 


KalamazoOr . , 


3.743 


Lansing 


2,486 


Lapeer 


121 184 
181 620 
58 50 


186' 287 
486 865 
35 45 


532 


LudlDgtou 


1,513 


Mackinac Island 


48 40 55 


126 



« Where a blank occurs the Item was not reported. 

t Superintendent Included. 

% Includes both grammar and primary departments. 
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♦TABLE XVII. 
by superinUndenta for the school year 1901-^1902. 



Percentage of 
attendance. 


Number of regular teachers emplojed. 


II 


1 
s 
1 


I 


k 


t 


^ 


U. S. 
department. 


Granunar 
department. 


Primary 
department. 


tWhole school 


flIflS 

u 0, 

O 


















*- 


1 


1 


a 


^ 


a 


S 

1 


1 


1 


o 


8S 


94 


90 


90 


2 


8 




14 




19 


8 


41 


AU 


2 


96 


96 


93 


96 


2 


8 




12 




26 


3 


40 


AU 




M 


94 


93 


94 


2.2 


4 




8 




11 


3 


28 


5-6 


2 


96 




t96 


96 


10 


12 








145 




57 


AU 


5 


96 


90 


HO 


88 


1.6 




1 


1 




*5 




6 














4 
6 


7 
11 


2 


25 
86 




68 

66 




86 
112 


AU 
AU 


. 4 


96 


96 


W 


07 


5 


83 


911 91 


88 


.6 


8 




6 




7 




16 


1-2 


1 


m 


96! 94 


96 


2.2 


4 


2 


9 




15 




28 


5-6 


1 


9t< 


96 


89 


94 


.4 


3 




5 




14 




22 


2-3 


1 


97 


97 


95 


96 


.2 


6 




7 




12 




24 


8-4 


I 


90 


96 


85 


90 




6 




11 




16 




88 


AU 


1 


97 


96 


93 


96 


2.3 


3 




8 




9 




20 


5-7 


1 


97 


95 


91 


94 


2.8 


I 


1 


6 




16 




28 


5-7 




9U 


98 


86 


90 


1.8 


1 


.6 


2.5 




8.5 




7 


1-8 




97 


97 


94 


96 


8.1 


4 




7 




13 




24 


6-7 




91 


M 


93 


94 


.4 


8 





4 




15 




21 


8-8 


1 


94 


96 


91 


98 


.5 


2.8 




8.8 




3 




9 


1-2 


2 


90 


96 


92 


94 


86 


79 


23 


818 


5 


606 


65 


902 


AU 


6 


96 


96 


93 


96 


2.7 


2 




6 




12 




20 


2-7 


2 


90 


92 


82 


88 


.6 


1 


I 


1 




6 




8 


1-8 




92 


89 


97 


98 


1.6 


8 




4 




4 




11 


8-7 


1 










1.3 

4 


4 
10 




11 
23 


1 


20 
30 




35 
63 


2-3 

AU 


1 


9S 


96 


96 


96 


2 


97 


97 


96 


96 


.6 


s 




5 




9 




16 


1-2 




19 


96 


96 


97 


1.1 


' 4 


:::::::: 10 




14 




26 


5-6 


1 








80 
8H 


.6 
.9 


1 
2 




2 
2 




1 
2 




4 
6 


1-4 

1-8 




84 


93 


9i 


1 


95 


94 


95 


95 


IS 


29.2 


6 


121.6 


8 


209.2 


22 


860 


AU 


16 


73 


94 


94 


87 


1.7 


8 




5 




8 




16 


1-8 


2 


90 


66 

97 


94 


71 
96 


1 
2.8 






2 

4 




1 
H 




8 
14 






96 


2 


1 


5-7 




97 


95 


*l 


96 


1.2 


4..S 


.4 7 


4 


9 




20.5 


3-4 


2 


90 


95 


92 


94 


2 


8 




18 




19 




85 


AU 


1 


9Z 


67 


»- 


90 


.4 


3 


1 


8 




7 




18 


5-6 


1 


97 


97 


96 


96 


.4 


6 




10 




12 




28 


5-8 


I 


96 


92 


93 


94 


3 


2 


1 


11 




84 




47 


AU 




92 


86 


90 


89 


8 


2 




80 




82 




54 


AU 


2 


96 


97 


96 


96 


4 


6 




14 




42 




62 


AU 


5 


9« 


96 


94 


961 


4 


7 


8 


27 




49 




83 


AU 


2 


96 


93 


91 


*i 


4 


12 




38.5 




47.6 




96 


AU 


7 


94 


93 


93 


93i 


8 


10 




29 




87 




76 


AU 


2 


97 


96 


64 


95' 


1.3 


6 




6 




8 




18 


2 8 




97 


96 


M 


96 


2 


4 




12 




24 




40 


AU 


i 


9S 


66 


62 


67 


■' 






1 




1 


1 


8 


1-6 
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Incorporated 
cities. 



Manistee 

Maniatique.. 
JfarineOity. 
Marquette... 

MarahaU.. .. 

Mason 

Menominee . 
Midland 



Monroe 

Mt. Clemens.. 
Mt. Plea&ant. 
Muskegon.... 



4,618 
1,845 
1.318 
8,188 

90» 

406 

4,458 

TTO 

l.< 

1.048 
7,490 

8,411 

1,816 

186 

1.688 

8,471 
1.500 
8,115 
6,17b 

7,966 

5,486 

756 

742 

1,441 

608 

3,8^ 

1.000 

418 
S99 
606 

935 



TraTCtse City 8,1 — 

West Bay City 4.314 

Wyandotte 8,110 

Ypstlanti 1.830 



Kegaunee 

NUe& 

North Muskegon. , 
lYorway 



OvrosBO 

Petoskey 

Pontlac 

Fort Huron . 



Siaglnaw 

Saginaw. W. S.... 

St.CUfr 

St. Ignaoe 



St. Joseph. 

St. Louis. 

Sault Ste. Marie. . 
South HaTcn 



Stanton 

Sturgis 

Tawas City... 
Three RlTcra. . 



I 
it 

11 

OQ 



Enrollment. 






•a 



371 886 1,606 
61 376 1,087 



60 
174 

188 
181 
189 
99 

148 

460 

106 
168 



897 
118 
800 
305 



302 

117 
88 

ISO 
101 
805 
186 

89 
71 
38 
189 



183 
64 
866 



811 
493 



607 
1,848 



849 

118 196 

1,089 8,810 

834 *"- 

304 396 

500 1,068 

865 488 

1.706 3,517 

543 1,187 

333 546 

68 98 



686 1.837 

891 870 

545 1,106 

1,«80: 8,465 

l,06l! 8,908 

1,098 1.906 

805 300 

181 890 



317 

178 

1,045 



183 
IGO 
105 
888 



651 
347 
388 



481 
468 

1,490 
545 

173 
878 
171 
419 



8,017 
556 

648 



Average number 
belonging. 



8a 

SI 

m 



8,853 

1,464 

778 

1,915 

J 

488 
3,488 

815 
1.6811 

816 
5,718 

1.778, 
1.041 
154*. 



841 
49 
65 

151 

155 
108 
161 
75 

130 
109 
139 

405 

94 
159 



8,180, 
1,879 
1,868 
3,990; 

5,481 
3.306 

688 
553 

961 

731 

8,740, 

996 



308 
831 

8,891 

8,791 

967 

1,896 

I 



811 

96 

179 

856 

448 

851 
108 
74 

184 
81 
195 
150 

61 
68 
31 
115 



106 

60 

887 






675 
849 
174 



848 
96 



1,376! 8,898 



666 

407 
977 

896 
138 



605 1.534 8,380 
156 877 606 



964 

636 
1,511 

608 
386 



837 881 648 

869 665 963 

817 308 650 

1,857 8,4181 4,060 



363 705 

472 



I 



48 



1,2 
916 
80 



Average dally 
attendance. 



ss 



o 



888 686 

47, 828 

51' 151 

146 879 



151 
95 

166 
70 

119 
106 
134 

399 

00 
156 



489 795 

301 581 

408 688 

955 1,683 

I 
,572, 8,888 
9011 1,566 
173 287. 
184 184 

« -I 

110 



1,465 
. 987, 
1,863 
8,834 

4,83^ 

8,740 

603 

392 



414: 
809; 



818 
400 

870 1,060 8.185 
880 866 735 

808 



86 115 

118 813 

88 145 864 

813 386' 668 



1.5 



488 1,849 1.848 
314 641 915 
876 441 944 



91 
171 
850 



834 

97 
65 

118 
76 
192 
147 

60 
59 
87 

118 



103 
43 
818 



835 
90 
649 
145 

815 

846 

806 

1,190 

84^ 
875 
81 



889 
377 
940 

1,468 
868 
163 
130 



613 
366 



887 

185 

1,401 

851 

864 

563 

884 

8,843 

756 
455 

81 



501 
686 

1,550 

8,135 

1,501 

814 

178 



388 

103, 101 
855! 1,018 
810 847 



113 
87 
801 



131 
801 
130 
316 



465 1,176 
891 509 
86l' 408 



8,178 



1,417 

073 

310 

8,806 

486 



914 

684 

3,888 

1,103 
886 

68 



881 
1,184 
8,740 

4.089 

8,608 

474 

367 

753 

370 

8,060 

704 

863 
378 
844 

689 

1.666 

1.744 

848 

887 



• Where a blank occurs the item was not reported, 
t Superintendent included. 
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•TABLE XVII.— Continued. 



Peroentaffe of 
attendaooe. 




Number of regular teaohera employed. 


|l 

















I2I 




la 


ma 

Si 
8° 


m a 




H.S. 
department. 


Grammar 
department. 


Primary* 


tWhole BOhool. 






d 




d 




g 




g 




SI 




l§ 


'i 


s 


§ 


i 


§ 


s 


§ 


i 


§ 


^1^ 


i! 


i 


n 


O 


^ 


s 


^ 


s 


^ 


s 


fr 


s 


^ 


04 


% 




M 


94 


94 


96 


4 




1 


17 




44 




08 


AU 






05 


91 


98 


98 


1.8 











15 




83 


3-4 






90 


90 


90 


90 


.6 

4 




1 


8 
8 


i" 


7 
89 




18 

40 


1-8 

AU 












97 


97 


97 


97 


8.3 






7 




10 




81 


8-8 






98 


98 


90 


98 


.5 


8.8 




8.6 


4.4 




10 


1-8 






90 


98 


91 


98 


4 




8 


16 1 


80 




54 


AU 






98 


94 


94 


94 


1.4 






4.5 


0.6 




13 


4-7 






91 


90 


94 


98 


3.8 






6 ' 


' 







13 


5-7 






96 


90 


95 


95 


8 


6 









10 




86 


AU 






95 


94 


08 


94 


8.3 






7 




9 




80 


e-8 






96 


93 


90 


94 


5 






81 




66 




97 


AU 






97 


90 


94 


96 


8 






8 




81 




88 


AU 






96 


90 
81 


97 

78 




97 
70 


1.1 




i" 


6 




18 
8 




88 
8 


5-6 




















90 


94 


91 


94 


4 




8 


18 




88 




88 


AU 






9« 


95 


94 


95 


8 






8 




14 




86 


AU 






95 


91 


98 


96 


8 






11 




19 




85 


AU 






96 


96 


97 


96 


8 






81 




43 




74 


AU 






90 


95 


94 


95 





14 


5 


47 




65 


18 


186 


AU 






9^ 


90 


95 


04 


8 




8 


84 




88 




71 


AU 






91 


96 


96 


04 


1.5 


1.4 




4.8 




0.8 




18 


1-8 






86 


97 
90 


98 
98 


98 
98 


.6 
8 










4 
11 




9 
88 


1-4 
AU 






95 






96 


98 


91 


98 


1.5 




1 






5 




9 


1-f 






96 


94 


94 


04 


1 




. 5 


15 




84 




46 


AU 






90 


90 


95 


95 


.7 

.7 
.0 






5.5 




6 

5 

5 




17.5 

9 

U 


1-8 

1-3 
6-7 






90 


90 


94 


95 




1 


87 


97 
94 


90 
94 


91 
95 


.8 
8 










4 
10 






81 


1-6 
AU 






90 
















94 


4 






14 




fS 




43 


AU 






97 


96 


94 


95 


8 




8 


10 




85 
18 




54 
84 


AU 
AU 












90 


94 


98 


94 


8.3 










18 




85 


8-8 
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♦TABLE XVII.— Continued. 





1. 

t! 

!| 


Enrollroent. 


Average number 


Avermge daily 
attendance. 


vtU&ges. 

1 


!. 

h 
SI 


n 


1 
Tb 

106 
200 
290 
399 
80 

96 
117 
70 


^ 


li 


if 

:5 




1 


n 
1^ 






t 


Addison 


178 
506 
661 
588 

268 

245 
188 
183 


47 
41 
185 
89 
58 

88 
14 
48 


41 

74 

284 

219 

74 

64 
86 
40 


196 
315 
759 
707 
212 

196 
167 
153 


40 
32 
165 
71 

58 

84 
12 
48 


40 
56 

276 
149 
74 

70 

28 
40 


83 
160 
270 
271 

80 

91 
93 
70 


163 
247 
711 
491 
212 

m 

183 
153 


39 
82 
158 
70 
64 

84 

8 
86 


35 
56 

265 
141 
67 

70 
18 
44 


72 
160 
254 
257 

75 

56 
58 
60 


146 


Alironftc 


247 


Allegan 


677 


Alma 


468 


AlmontT r 


196 


Annada 


160 


Ashley 


80 


Athens 


140 


t Atlanta. 




Attioa 


127 

174 
506 
174 
142 
876 

806 
166 
888 

418 
281 

219 
183 
360 
202 
218 

166 


66 

79 
26 
87 
108 

51 
48 
65 
47 
70 


31 

40 
160 
61 
44 
1U3 

66 
86 
70 
120 
66 


42 

53 
188 
52 
57 
190 

147 
70 
75 
280 
110 


78 

tM 
427 
139 
138 
896 

264 
144 

210 
397 
246 


66 
58 
26 
31 
93 

43 
34 
65 

42 

63 


25 

40 
121 
61 
44 
90 

51 
21 
60 
100 
61 


85 

63 
168 
62 
41 
166 

126 
65 
60 

207 
81 


60 

159 
347 
139 
116 
348 

220 
120 
175 
358 
205 


56 
51 
20 
29 
91 

38 
31 
45 


20 

33 

106 
39 
89 
88 

43 

80 
46 


25 

36 
140 
42 
40 
160 

122 
57 
50 


45 


Augusta. 


125 


Bad Axe. 


297 


Baldwin 


101 


Bancroft 


108 


Bangor. 


880 


Baraga 


203 


Bear Lake 


108 


Beaverton.. 


141 


Bellaire 


281 


Bellevue 


59 


68 


73 


190 


Benzonia 




Berrien Springs 

Birmingham 


42 
118 
45 
36 

87 


60 
181 
56 
60 

48 


85 
160 
115 

92 

58 


187 
409 
216 
188 

143 


35 
102 
37 
38 

85 


62 

101 
50 
65 

48 


70 
107 
92 
C8 

61 


157 
810 
179 
156 

129 


38 
101 
36 
32 

26 


54 

98 
48 
48 

40 


70 
97 
86 

eo 

49 


162 
296 


Blissfleld, E. S 

Blissfleld, W. S 

Bloomingdale 

Boardman 


170 
140 

115 


Doyne 


522 
204 
107 

210 
128 
806 
167 
225 

460 
104 
209 
145 
140 

118 
222 
618 
312 
209 

282 
78 
442 
400 
296 

880 
176 
815 
427 


57 

9 

74 

"*5i* 

67 
84 

81 


128 

58 
40 

62 

88 
100 
85 
42 

141 


257 
89 
52 

98 
60 

112 
SA 

145 

192 


422 

156 
98 

229 

98 

263 

175 

221 

414 


81 
3 

66 

' *46" 
50 
81 

68 


84 
38 

30 

63 
88 

82 
79 
87 

127 


192 
74 
40 

68 
60 
95 
29 
139 

146 


807 
115 
70 

186 
96 
222 
158 
207 

341 


32 
5 

56 

■'si' 

48 
32 

66 


89 
37 
23 

48 
80 
76 
78 
26 

128 


156 
67 
32 

65 
44 

102 
29 
91 

140 


277 


Boyne Falls 


109 


Breedsville 


55 


Brighton 


169 


Britton 


74 


Bronson 


217 


Brooklyn 


152 


Brown City 


149 


Buchanan 


334 


Burlington 

Burr Oak 




80 
60 
60 

38 

60 
.126 


62 
45 
68 

28 

89 
190 


77 
50 
3« 

64 

59 
321 


169 
155 
164 

115 
198 
687 


28 
40 
51 

26 
48 
106 


54 
87 
59 

25 
76 
142 


64 
48 
86 

41 

44 

203 


146 
125 
146 

92 

168 
451 


25 

40 
47 

25 
44 

105 


50 
35 
53 

22 

66 
132 


57 
42 

28 

88 
41 
184 


132 


Byron... 

Caledonia 


117 
128 


Camden 


86 


Capac 


161 


Caro. 


421 


Carson Citv 




CarsonTiUe- ,,--■, 


51 

46 
82 
90 
105 
71 

44 

62 

108 
89 


40 

48 
25 
50 
97 
77 

78 

87 

242 

138 


78 

82 
50 
222 
167 
119 

152 
73 
404 
175 


169 

176 
107 
862 
869 
267 

274 
162 
754 
402 


35 

87 
26 
84 
86 
65 

40 
49 
87 
79 


80 

86 

18 
46 
84 
57 

65 

36 

212 

120 


50 

'60 
45 
212 
132 
101 

140 
66 
284 
155 


115 

133 
89 
342 
302 
223 

215 
151 
583 
35t 


35 
24 
77 

83 
60 

35 
43 
85 
77 


52 

34 
16 
42 
79 
47 

198 
114 


39 

49 
40 
190 
118 
91 

126 
51 
261 
147 




Caseville 


118 


Casnovia 


80 


Cass City 

CassoDOlis 


309 
280 


Cedar Springs 

Central Lake 

Centrevllle 


SOI 

215 
129 


Charlevoix 


544 


Chelsea 


338 







* Where a blank occurs the item was not reported. 
t Superintendent included. 
t Not legally graded. 
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Peroentaffe of 
attendance. 


Number of resrular teaohere employed. 


If 


i 
t 


















rs 


s 

II 

s 


sS 
at 


|i 


1 
1 


Hi«h school 
department. 


Grammar 
department. 


Primary 
department. 


tWhole 

BCbOOl. 


ill 




1 


1 


1 


1 


i 


a 


1 


i 


i 

1 




1" 


91 


90 
83 
96 
94 
97 


86 
80 
94 
94 
95 


86 
80 
96 
94 
97 


1 

2.6 
.4 

.9 


3 
2 

1 


V 1 


1 

2 
6 
4 
2 




1 

3 

7 
5 
2 


% 

1 

3 

1 


2 

6 
16 
11 

6 






78 
05 
96 
96 


1-9 
1-2 
5-8 
1-8 


1 

2 
1 


91 


86 
64 
08 


81 

62 

.92 


86 
64 
95 


1 
1 
1 


1 


1 






a 

1 

2 


2 

1 
I 


3 
2 
8 






67 


1 
1 








96 






















29 

82 

87 
75 
88 
98 


37 

77 
84 
76 
97 
97 


88 

82 

86 
75 
93 
97 






1 

9 
1 






1 

""4" 
1 

1.6 
8 


1 

4 
2 
I 
1 
2 


1 

1 
9 
2 
8 
6 






88 


1 
.8 
1 
1 
1.7 


1 

2 


I 

1.4 

2 


1 






89 
76 


1-4 




96 










97 


1 




1-3 




88 
64 


84 
77 
77 


96 
81 
83 


89 
74 
81 


1 
1 

.K 
1.8 

.9 


1 




1 
1 
1 
2 
2.1 




2 

1 
1 
6 
2.6 


1 

1 
2 
2 

1 


4 
2 
3 
7 
6 


1 12 
.....^ 

1-1 
1-6 




82 


1 


1 




91 


96 


90 


98 


1.4 




I 


90 


90 


89 


90 


1 

.8 
.7 

1 

1 


1 
2 
.6 




2 
2 

1.6 
2 

1 





2 
8 
2 

1 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
7 

4 
3 

3 


1 12 
14 
1-4 




96 
91 


96 
84 


93 
62 


95 
80 






1 





















' 88 


66 

92 
78 
91 
88 
61 

97 


"75' 
61 

96 
72 

88 
88 
62 

91 


90 
66 
58 

91 
76 
80 
87 
69 

96 


.8 

1 


1 


1 

........ 

1 
1 


8 


'""2' * 


6 

""i" 

2 
1 
3 
1 
2 

4 


4 
1 

1 
I 
2 
2 

1 

2 


9 


1-6 






1 

6 

1 
6 
8 
3 

10 


1 


87 


1 


/ > 


2 




1-8 
1-6 
1-6 




87 
H5 


.9 1 
1 ' 1 


1 
1 
1 

4 






94 


1 




1 


98 


1.6 


2 




3.7 


1 










.7 

1 
I 

1 

.8 
1.6 


2 

1 


....... 


1 1 

1 

1 


8 

1 

1 
6 


1 
2 

1 
1 
2 


6 
8 

2 

2 

4 

n 


1-3 




9S 










94 


90 

88 

75 
93 


90 

92 

70 
90 


91 

92 
76 
94 






96 


1 
2 

4 








87 
99 


1 
2 




1-6 
1-2 






80 
89 


79 
84 


88 


1 

.8 
1 






1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

2 

""i" 

4 


""2*" 
1 


I 

4 
8 
2 

3 

"''7'" 

4 


1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
4 
1 
1 


2 

2 
2 

6 

I 

6 
2 
14 
11 






91 






1-5 












90 
96 
94 


90 
95 

Hi 

91 
94 
91 
96 


89 
89 
00 

92 

90 
92 
94 


90 
98 
86 

91 

n 

94 
95 


8 

.6 
.6 


1 
8 

I 

1 
2 
2 
8 


' i" 


1-18 




90 
94 

98 
97 


1-12 
1 2 
2^ 


i 



30 
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• 


i 
If 


Enrollment. 


Average number 
belonging. 


Ayerage daily 

attendance. 


Incorporated 
TiUa«e& 


is 


i 


i 

1^ 


1 


6' 

•a 

Is 


u 

cBeS 

o 


t 
s. 
s 


1 

1 


II 


1,' 




1 


Cbesaniog 


808 

160 


T2 
51 
58 


108 
55 

88 


155 
83 
48 


330 
130 
134 


53 

48 
47 


60 
52 
89 


07 
20 
41 


210 
180 
117 


60 
46 
46 


50 
49 
88 


88 
26 
31 


197 


Clarksion' 


121 
100 




iClifford 


OlIlDftX 


186 

866 
806 
412 
846 

150 

160 
881 
814 
180 
802 


29 

68 
60 
80 
88 
86 

38 
57 
46 
27 
43 


42 

70 
42 
101 
08 

49 

80 
53 
46 
42 
188 


62 

110 
92 

289 
90 
62 

68 
159 
88 
43 
215 


188 

843 
803 
420 
281 

147 

130 
860 
180 
112 
301 




'.'.'.V.X'." 












CUnton . . 


58 
50 
28 
27 
31 

36 
42 
48 

85 

27 


67 
86 
80 
88 
38 

88 
45 
42 
38 

94 


94 
80 
250 
84 
58 

51 
122 
70 
39 
153 


210 
166 
858 
100 
115 

115 
209 
163 
102 
274 


55 

46 
25 
85 
29 

83 
40 
36 
19 
84 


62 
88 

75 
80 
30 

24 
44 

SO 
22 
85 


OO 
71 
225 
63 
47 

4S 
114 
74 
80 
134 


207 
150 
325 
166 
106 

106 
106 
149 
61 
843 


CUo 


Coleman 


Coloma. 

Columbiaville 

Concord 


Constantino 


OoopersylUe 


Copemisb 


Croswell 


ICroton. 


Custer. 


143 
110 
886 
836 

857 
168 
188 
1,585 
877 

286 
172 
184 
807 
512 




27 
17 
50 
50 

76 

"as* 

89 
25 

56 
86 
37 
67 

60 


82 
68 
73 
58 

94 
50 
87 
489 
75 

86 
43 
40 
93 
160 


49 
30 
115 
IM 

175 
57 
116 
686 
124 

104 
55 

53 
137 
366 


108 
110 
247 
256 

845 
107 
186 
1.814 
884 

846 
134 
180 
887 
585 


23 
14 
48 
38 

68 

* 28* 
32 
20 

52 
23 
80 
40 
42 


29 
58 
58 
44 

85 
43 
29 
430 
64 

89 
M 
82 
81 
143 


40 

19 

81 

118 

123 

45 

06 

500 

114 

86 
80 
40 
111 
328 


92 

91 
188 
825 

276 
88 
155 
1,058 
196 

887 
96 
102 
241 
613 


20 
13 
47 
35 

64 


21 
53 
57 

38 

79 
80 


35 

17 

77 

188- 

111 

41 


76 
88 
181 
196 

854 

71 


I>i^n«nillff 


DaTison 


i>earl)om 


Decatur 


DeckervUle 


Deerfleld 


Delray 


30 
18 

48 
21 
28 
47 
39 


416 
60 

74 
84 
25 
77 
187 


520 
85 

80 
36 
30 
102 
314 


966 
168 

208x 

91 

88 
826 
400 


Detour 

Dexter 


Douglas 


Dryden 


Dundee 


Durand ... 

lEagle 


I^t Grand Rapids. 
£ast Jordan 




• 




1 








:::::: ;::::. 








888 

188 
297 

830 
. 214 


70 
*'*46' 

56 

40 


96 
66 

90 

120 
80 


196 
51 
134 

81 
06 


886 
117 
264 

257 
227 


52 

"si 

51 
80 


77 
60 
60 

106 
65 


182 
48 
108 

76 
78 


311 

08 

803 

832 
182 


50 

"so* 

37 
33 


75 
52 
64 

78 
57 


142 
86 
00 

45 

56 


% 267 


Kau Claire 


88 


Fdroore , 


184 


mkton 


160 


Flrfe 


146 


t*?flr»infftt, 


fOmpire 


808 
546 

479 
161 
278 
261 
504 

108 
202 
lOB 


60 
81 


64 

88 

137 


52 
83 

238 


176 
171 

450 


48 

65 


56 
78 

lis 


30 

70 

164 


143 
157 

342 


46 
68 


50 
72 

100 


31 

74 

1B6 


127 


Rmexville 


146 
887 


Svart 


Farmington 


Farwell 


11 
48 
110 


51 


79 

46 

289 

88 
70 


140 

07 

276 

66 
100 


220 
101 
625 

168 
221 


8 
44 

97 

6 
49 


75 
43 
174 

60 
50 


130 
08 

811 

80 
85 

* * 


213 
179 
482 

105 
193 


7 


70 


125 


802 


Fennyilie 


188 
451 


Fenton 


94 

6 
46 


164 

60 
52 


103 

30 
75 


Fife Lake 


106 


Flushing 


178 


FVirestYille 




IFowler 


























FD^lcrvllle 

fVankfort 


288 
506 


61 


95 


78 


228 


54 


62 


78 


194 


5S 


58 


73 


188 


IFraser. 










::;;;"i::::::i:::::: 












^emont. 


406 
187 
178 


45 


101 
49 

86 


888 

76 
50 


370 
125 
86 


40 


70 
15 
25 


178 
45 
40 


292 

00 
74 


37 


72 


176 


284 


nnltport 




Gagetown 




22 


35 


57 







• Where a blank occurs the item was not reported. 
t Superintendent included. 
X Not legally graded. 
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Peroentace of 
attendance. 


Numter or regular teaohcrs emploa^e*! 


11 

p. 

oil 


1 

1 

1 

o 

1 




4 

it 


O 


T3 


1 

> 


Bigli school 
aepartment. 


ririunmar 
d&piLitment. 


Primary 
depart menu 


tWhole 
ijctaoal. 




1 


d 

S 

o 


c 

& 


$ 


, 

p 

1 




1^ 

1 


d 




94 
92 


98 
89 
89 


91 

80 
84 


94 
87 
86 


.8 

1 
1 


2 

1 




2 

1 
1 




3 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


7 
8 
2 


1-6 


1 


86 
























1 

.9 
1.9 
1.8 

1 
1 

1 

.7 
1 
1 
1.6 






1 

2 
2 

1 
2 
1 






I 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 


3 

6 
4 

6 

4 
3 

3 
7 
3 
2 
6 






94 


93 
80 
93 
82 
08 

94 


94 
77 
90 
71 
90 

98 


94 
76 
91 
79 
92 

96 


2 




1-7 
1 8 
1-^ 




71 




89 


1 






86 




tt 


1 

1 
2 

1 


1 
........ 


:::::::: i 






97 




2 
3 
2 

1 
3 








2 




>-3 




89 


93 
60 
91 


90 
61 

go 


91 
62 
86 




78 


1 
2 








85 






1 2 














88 


66 
93 
97 
76 

96 
60 
80 


87 
89 
96 
79 

90 
77 
86 


78 
92 
96 
76 

94 
69 
83 


1 
.9 
.8 
.9 

.8 






1 
1 

.9 
2 

1 




1 
1 
2.3 

2 

3 
1 
3 
10 
2 

2 

1 
1 
4 
6 


1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


2 

2 

3.8 

6 

6 

1 
4 
18 
8 

6 
2 
2 
8 
10 








96 


.i" 

1 

2 


1 
1 


1-6 
1-6 
1-6 






97 




70 




98 








86 


i 

1 
1 

.6 

1 

.9 
1.8 


' *3' ■ 


6 

1 

2 

1 
1 
3 

4 










AU 




1 












93 


84 


94 


90 
94 


2 




1-3 


1 
























! 1:::::::: 
1 


i-io 

1-4 




92 


89 


88 


90 








. .. 










i 




1 












89 


92 

78 
94 

88 
87 


90 
70 
90 

91 
69 


91 
74 
98 

90 
81 


1.8 


2 


1 
1 




1 
1 
2 

2 
2 






2 

1 
1 


7 
2 

8 

4 


2-9 




- 


96 


1 

1 
1 










90 


1-8 


.... 




88 


1 






1 


1 


94 


89 
92 


80 
93 

92 


88 
92 

94 


1 


1 


1 
1 

4 






1 
1 

2 


2 

3 

10 


1 






1 









94 


1.6 


1 


1-2 






1 






1 




91 
98 
94 

66 

80 


1.6 

1 
I 


» 1 ' 


3 

1.5 

2 






1 
8 

1 

1 


4 
4 
10 

2.5 
6 








• 




1^ 
8-7 






97 94 


91 


1 


1 


1 


72 1 84 


86 


• 1 
















1 








........|.. .. . . .. 


:::::::.■':.:-:: 












96 


91 


91 


92 


.8 


1 


1 


2 




3 


2 


6 


1-5 





- 












1 




::::::::•:::::::: 












97 


91 
96 
80 


97 
92 
86 


96 
93 

68 


.9 


1 




........ 

1 


2 




6 

1 
1 


1 

1 


8 

I 


1-6 


















1 














1 




1 
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1- 


Enrollment. 


Average number 
belonging. 


Average dally 
attendance. 


Incorporated 
vUlages. 


si 


1 

aS«B 
O 




j 


If 

SI 


5 

Ota 

eSfli 

u 0, 



1 


^ 


II 

3 





i 


1 


tGalnes. 




























Qalesburg 


167 


87 
41 


37 
67 


56 
66 


180 
161 


83 
38 


85 

63 


68 

60 


171 
151 


78 
85 


82 
62 


50 
47 


156 


Gallea 


184 


garden 




Gaylord 


... 

466 


52 


104 


285 


441 


48 


80 


196 


818 


41 


72 


177 


290 


tGlenwood 




GobleyiUe 


195 
215 


60 
46 


84 
78 


88 
67 


182 
186 


8i 
88 


26 
64 


66 
68 


124 
165 


32 
27 


26 
35 


66 

47 


124 


Qrandvllle 


109 


K^^rant. 




Grass Lake 


178 
219 


50 


49 


94 


202 


64 


44 


79 


177 


49 


41 


74 


164 


QroBse Pofnte 




tOrossePolDt^ Farms 


























tianoock 


1,827 
111 
396 

616 
136 
224 
411 
345 

120 
201 
176 
294 
402 
243 

1,712 

3^ 

142 
399 
496 

570 
348 
379 
210 
150 
175 

78 
280 
2,089 
376 
361 
476 

7.635 
201 
241 
118 
203 
276 

189 
170 
121 
161 
651 
289 


129 
49 
87 

47 
27 
18 
67 
66 

39 
30 


463 
54 
79 

122 

142 
71 

46 
70 
60 


1,760 
30 
193 

212 
55 
108 
IM 
197 

57 

86 
90 


2,861 
142 
309 

881 
100 
189 
858 
834 

142 
186 
150 


105 
48 
35 

44 

22 
13 

48 
56 

20 

28 


186 
45 

68 

104 
22 
58 

120 
60 

40 
60 
40 


725 
36 
176 

156 
48 
100 
188 
170 

46 
80 
65 


1,016 
128 
270 

806 
87 
171 
801 
276 

115 
1T7 
114 


104 
45 
82 

43 
18 
10 
45 
49 

28 
25 


182 
37 
63 

99 
17 
48 
111 
64 

36 
67 
43 


601 
29 
152 

181 
80 
66 
112 
148 

88 
61 
67 


977 


Hanover 


111 


Harbor Beach 

Harbor Sprinfrs 

Harrletta 


247 

278 
65 


Harrisvllle 


124 


Hart 


268 


Hartford 


251 


Hersey 


102 


Hesperla 


148 


Highland Park 

Hillmaa 


100 


Holly 


87 
78 

92 
52 
149 
31 
65 
16 

112 
09 
46 
49 

"so" 
"'is' 

138 
68 
83 
22 

250 
78 
50 


140 
86 

220 
100 
179 

27 
130 

76 

170 
91 
99 
58 
58 
41 

40 
29 
217 
130 
112 
47 

864 
65 
73 


200 
136 

813 
273 
194 
41 
105 
215 

324 

157 
193 
82 
70 
30 

58 
2-3 
645 
208 
179 
111 

4,36> 
81 
105 


427 

800 

1.125 
425 
522 
99 
390 
807 

606 
317 
338 

189 
128 
130 

98 
270 
1,000 
406 
384 
180 

5,479 
224 

228 


65 
68 

79 
46 
189 
24 
62 
10 

91 
66 
89 
49 

' * '45' 

"ie* 

12.^ 
BO 
78 
18 

232 
75 

40 


71 
TO 

185 
79 

167 
23 

123 
68 

184 
77 
87 
89 
47 
40 

40 
25 
165 
86 
95 
40 

721 
t5 
52 


120 
121 

580 

188 
188 
87 
188 
170 

224 
111 
146 
52 
66 
37 

61 
218 
527 
165 
163 

80 

3,976 
60 

78 


256 
268 

853 
318 
494 
81 
368 
288 

449 
254 
272 
140 
112 
122 

91 
250 
821 
801 
886 
188 

4,929 
199 
170 


61 
66 

77 
45 
180 
28 

58 
9 

87 
63 
87 
88 

• • i^' 

"'is' 

129 
44 
71 
16 

210 
74 

38 


74 

78 

179 
74 

151 
22 

115 
62 

128 
83 
80 
86 
41 
88 

17 
16 
162 
80 
87 
38 

685 
55 
50 


118 
84 

552 
168 
166 
84 
149 
151 

20! 
105 
126 
44 
49 
35 

84 

164 
608 
150 
150 
76 

3,458 
60 
71 


248 


Homer 


228 


Houghton 


808 


Howard City 


287 


Howell 


447 


Hubbardston 


70 


Imlay City 


822 


Iron Rlrer. 


216 


Ithaca 


412 


Jonesyille 


251 


Kalkaska 


248 


Klngsley •.. 


118 


Kingston 


90 


Lalngsburg 


115 


Lake Ann 


61 


Lake City 


103 




799 




274 


Lakevlew 


8U6 


L'Anse 


130 


Laurlum 


4,358 


Lawrence 


198 


Lawton 


162 


Leonard 




LeRoy 


31 
68 

45 
64 

"ii' 
120 
87 


36 
98 

60 
52 
53 
83 
170 
66 


126 
114 

100 
54 
33 
S3 
220 
136 


193 

280 

205 
170 
86 
158 
510 
238 


25 
52 

44 

60 

"io 
lot 

82 


27 
95 

65 
40 
58 
70 
162 
61 


96 
106 

90 
45 
88 

25 
202 
122 


147 
252 

180 
186 
86 
185 
466 
216 








181 


Leslie 


43 

43 
50 


84 

53 

38 


89 

90 
42 


216 


Lexington 


186 


Linden 


130 


Lisbon 


58 


Litchfield 


38 
90 
34 


64 
131 
67 


21 
150 
112 


123 


Lowell 


371 


Luther 


203 







*Where a blank occurs the Item was not reported. 
tSuperlntendent included. 
tNot legally graded. 
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Percentftge of 
attendance. 


Number of regular teachers employed. 


i2 

II 

qvS 


1 

2 


5 

Is 

p 


n 

t*Ck 

O 


1 


1 


High school 
department. 


Grammar 
department. 


Primary 
department. 


t Whole 
•school. 


1 


1 




1 


1 






i 


o 

h 

55 






























96 
91 


98 
96 


06 
95 


97 
96 


1.6 

I 


1 
1 


:::::::: 


1.5 

1 




1.5 


2 

1 


4 
3 


1^ 










» 


90 


90 


92 


.9 


1.5 




8 


4.5 


1 


8 


1-6 


' 


61 


67 
86 


75 
80 


64 
82 


1 
.9 






1 
8 




8 

1 


1 
1 


3 
3 






71 






1-10 












91 


94 


94 


93 


.8 


8 




1 




2 


1 


6 


1-4 


1 






























95 
94 


97 
62 
93 

95 
88 

76 
81 

90 
62 
86 


96 
63 

. 66 

88 
71 
66 
73 
76 

62 
76 
88 


96 
69 
90 

92 

80 
76 
78 
82 

90 
68 
88 


1.4 

1 
.8 

.8 

1 
.7 
.8 

1 


8 

1 

1 



1 


4 

1 
3 

3 

I 
1 
4 
1 6 

I 

1 




19 

1 
3 

4 
I 
8 
8 
3 

1 
1 
8 


3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 


26 
3 
7 

8 
8 
3 

8 
6 

2 

4 
3 


4-7 


3 


92 

96 
W 


1-5 
1-5 




77 


"i" 
1.4 


.8 






79 

67 


1-4 




97 






89 


1 


!6* 








1-5 












94 
90 

97 
96 
94 
93 


96 
96 

94 
98 
90 
91 
85 
89 

•91 
94 
95 
81 
68 
95 

43 
86 
96 
89 
91 
80 


84 
98 

93 
89 
89 
98 
79 
90 

90 
96 
86 
63 
10 
96 

67 
98 
96 
68 
92 
70 


91 
96 

96 
98 
91 
93 
86 
90 

M 
94 
92 
66 
70 
94 

56 

91 
96 
89 
91 
7S 


.9 
.6 

8 

1 
1.5 

1 

.9 
.9 

1.4 

.9 
1.9 

1 


2 
8 

» 

I 
3 




8 
2 

6 
8 
4 . 

2.5 
2 

3 
8 

8 


1 


3 
3 

16 

4 
7 
1 
3 
4 

5 
8 

3 

1 
1 

1 
4 
14 
5 
3 
8 

77 
1.6 
8 


1 
1 

4 
1 
8 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

■**i'" 

8 
8 

1 

6 

1 
1 


7 
7 

85 

7 
14 

2 

7 
6 

10 
5.7 
5 

1 
1 
3 

8 
6 
27 
7 
6 
4 

111 
6 
5 


1-8 
1-3 

All 
""['-i 


8 

2 

1 

1 


98 
91 


1.5 




1-10 

5-6 
1-8 
1-6 


> 


96 
95 
97 


2 
1.7 




1 
3 


60 




1 
1 














98 


.8 


1 


1 

1 
1 
7 
2 
2 
I 

17 
1.7 
8 




8-9 




88 


1.4 

.8 

.8 

.6 
1 


1 
6 








90 
90 


All 
1-5 
1-8 
1-4 

AU 
1-4 


8 


90 
70 


I 
1 

7 
1.7 

1 


.5 

1 


3 


97 
94 


65 
96 


tt 
94 


89 
96 


1 














78 
86 

91 
89 
83 
90 
90 
80 


1 
.9 

t 






1 
8 




8 

8 

8 

1 
I 
1 
7 
8 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


3 
5 

4 
3 
8 
4 
18 
4 






82 

95 
90 


88 

88 
68 


84 

90 
90 


1 

1 
1 




....... 


1-6 












97 

m 


91 
90 
87 


84 
86 
68 


1 
.2 

1 


1 
8 






5-6 
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Inoorponted 
Tillages.. 



LyoDS 

Mackinaw City . 

Manoelona 

Manobester 

Man ton 



Mai»le Rapida. 

Maroelluii 

Marion 

Mariette 

MayvUle 



McBaln... 
MoBride.. 
MeooBta.. 
Memnhis.. 
Mendon . . 



rlMerrUl 

JMetamora.. 
nClddleyUle . 

Milan 

MUford 



MilUngton.. 

Minden 

Montaffue.. 
1 Montrose.. 
Morenci.... 



196 
230 



906 



176 
841 
234 
34« 
265 

215 
164 
ISO 
208 
340 



102 
212 
272 
256 

210 
188 
280 



Moriey 

Morrioe.... 
Mt. Morris.. 
Munising.. . . 
MuiP 



Muskegon Heights. . 

NashvlUe. 

INaubinway 

Newago 

New Baltimore 



Newberry 

INew Boston. 
New Buffalo... 
New HaTon... 
North Adams. 



North Branoh.. 

NorihviUe 

Oakley 

Olivet 

Onekama. 



Onaway.... 
Ontonagon. 

Orion 

Oscoda 

OtlsYiUe.... 



Otsego 

Otter Lake.. 

Ovid 

Oxford. 



275 

147 
136 
161 
609 
135 

850 
827 



Enrollment. 



Average number 
belonging. 



51 



87 
102 
08 

56 

82 
51 

77 



266 
468 



184 

166 



216 
415 
111 
236 
176 



455 

279 
468 

129 

605 
87 
391 



06 
116 
85 

67 
61 
8i 



108 

39 
46 
55 
161 
27 

98 
107 



96 
65 
885 

140 
166 

08 
1» 
144 
155 



168 
76 
51 
56 

94 



153 
158 
469 
819 
304 

160 
878 
2S8 
807 



248 
161 
140 
170 
214 



39 
76 
104 
78 

94 
94 
1S7 



108 
196 
203 
823 



156 
870 



128 297 
28 112 



105 
40 



62 

51 

349 

73 

185 

107 



289 

88 



29 
48 
44 

68 
124 
41 



140 
65 
58 

112 
35 

194 
40 

ISO 
71 



182 
«) 
45 

76 
244 
44 
96 
45 

190 
210 

98 
148 

26 

816 
36 
165 
110 



141 
145 
540 
121 

206 
284 



306 
118 



186 
152 
151 

206 
422 
85 
258 
123 

871 
800 
185 
805 

06 

506 
76 
884 
257 



61 

45 
33 

20 
30 
80 

13 
66 



78 



46 
46 
122 
80 

08 
108 



80 
50 
321 
124 
140 

57 
108 
118 
148 



135 
76 
64 
54 
8U 



80 
72 
76 
75 

72 
85 
186 



80 
48 
44 

68 
118 
28 
70 
40 

56 

52 
46 

110 
81 

100 
40 

113 
68 



108 

26 
68 
36 
270 



185 
101 



164 
80 



130 
148 
886 



110 
831 
185 
874 



Average daily 
attendance. 



815 
141 
164 
150 
181 



85 
180 
230 
210 

175 
140 
265 



241 

100 
141 
111 
481 
108 

296 
270 



132 
46 
45 

72 
218 
25 
84 
42 

65 
165 

84 
146 

24 

810 
36 

135 
99 



800 

01 



185 
120 
147 

195 
387 
58 
286 
114 

158 

840 

158 

286 

85 

488 
76 
831 
831 



44 



n 



82 
59 
92 

78 

45 
42 
72 



i 

I 



76 

49 

864 

117 

118 

56 

97 
118 
181 



110 
50 



74 

28 
35 
46 
92 

21 

40 
10) 



24 

40 
88 

60 
111 
23 
57 
84 

60 
58 
36 
103 
18 

188 
24 

110 
56 



84 

25 
46 
36 
202 
58 

74 
96 



147 



123 
180 
884 
867 
881 

116 
819 
180 

847 



170 
107 
91 
187 
156 



64 

168 



800 



90 
280 



210 

88 

Ill 
875 
04 

180 
861 



106 
40 



70 
187 
30 
67 
38 

55 

157 
58 

184 
86 

808 
28 

118 
80 



874 
86 



150 

116 
188 

188 
844 

58 
184 

00 

181 
80 
118 
866 
76 

481 
46 
308 
200 



* Where a blank occurs the Item was not reported. 
t Superintendent included. 
t Not legally graded. 
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Number of regular teachers employed. 


^S 


1 


i 


u Ck 
O 


P 


1 


High school 
department. 


Grammar 


Primary 


tWhole 
school. 


^ 


1 


1 


a 
1 




i 

1 


1 


1 


1 


^ 


h 


88 


88 

78 
98 
06 
02 

07 
04 


76 
76 
80 
06 
88 

06 
08 


80 
81 
71 
06 
01 

OA 
06 


1 

1 

.8 
.0 
.0 

1.7 
1.8 






1 
2 

1 
3 
8 

1 
2 
1 
2 


"l" 


8 

1 
7 
8 
8 

1 
2 

2 
8.6 






1 


gg 






1 


87 
97 
08 

04 
07 


1 
2 

1 

1 
1 




1-* 

1-8 
1-6 




2-7 




04 


01 


88 


01 


.5 




1-4 




60 


78 


87 


87 


1.0 






1 
I 
1 

2 




8 

1 
I 
1 
2 


1 


















76 


76 


70 


78 












1 
1 








86 


71 


87 


74 


1-8 




68 


81 
01 
08 


77 
87 
02 


76 
87 
01 


1 
.7 






i 

•2 
8 
2 

1 





1 
2 

9 






1 


88 

07 


8 

1 
1 

1 






""i"' 

1 


8-10 




» 8 


1-12 
1-12 




86 


08 

7U 
00 


88 
68 

00 


88 
86 
00 








80 


.7 


1 


*-» 


8 


86 

87 


06 
72 

n 

83 
76 
88 

00 


88 

08 
80 
70 
OS 

86 

. 88 


87 

77 
70 
75 
80 
86 

00 


.6 

.0 

.0 
1.7 


1.6 




2 

1 

1 

1 
4 
1 

2 
2 




2.6 




u 


1-4 
1-12 




01 








74 




* 


;.*.*.....!. :... 


71 
01 


1 




1-6 


1 


08 


1 
2 








2-7 


1 


.J - 


1 




06 
08 


08 
06 


01 
08 


06 
04 




1 
1 




2 

1 






















1 


1 1 i 


















80 


88 
08 
86 


80 
88 
88 


81 
01 
86 

00 
88 

88 


1 
1 
1 

.0 
.7 






1 
1 

9 

4 








IS 






01 








86 


1 
1 


........ 






1-6 
1-S 




87 


08 

86 


86 

60 


1 




.0 

1 

.8 

""i" 
.6 


1 


2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 




1-6 


1 


86 


76 


80 


80 






1 

1.8 
1 
8 

8 


........ 

........ 

1 


1-4 
8-4 




80 
83 
06 
86 


TO 
08 
68 


86 

80 
02 
71 


88 
77 
08 

80 




1-18 




6 




8-7 


8 






I"' 


, , 


84 

00 


86 
OS 


72 
04 


80 
98 


1.0 
.8 


1 
8 


I 
2 




18 
1-4 


i 
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Incorporated 
▼iUftffes. 



Parma , 

Paw Paw.. 
Pent water. 
iPerrlnton.. 
Perry .-^ 



Petersburg . 
Pewamo.... 

Pleraon. 

Plnckney.... 
Pinconning . 



PlainwelL . . . 
Plymouth ... 
Port Austin. 
Port Hope.. . 
Portlana.... 



Port Sanllao. 
Potteryllle... 

Quincy 

Reading 

Reed City.... 



Reese 

Richland 

Richmond 

River Rouge.. 
Rochester — 



Rookford..... 

-Rogers 

Romeo 

Roscommon.. 
Royal Oak.... 



Saline 

Sand Lake , 

Sanilac Centre. 

Sar%nao 

Baugatuok 



Schoolcraft.. 
SeottTlUe.... 
Sebewaing... 

Shelby 

Shepherd . . . . 



Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sherwood 

South Frankfort . 
South Lyons 



Sparta. 

Spring Lake^ 
Sprlngport. .. 
Stambaugh . . 
Standish. 



St. Charles... 
St. Johns..... 
Stephenson... 
StevensvlUe.. 



i 

II 

2.-* 



156 
884 
332 



806 

S06 
146 
106 
187 
886 

806 

482 

873 
800 

476 

186 
177 
888 
841 
609 

815 
104 
881 
887 
386 

800 
800 

471 
858 



886 
181 
880 
267 
845 

80O 

286 
568 
880 
875 

151 
140 
181 
807 
106 

418 
800 
188 
466 
436 



8B0 
.845 
875 



Enrollment 



Is 



40 
118 



57 



41 
51 

188 

70 

87 



117 

42 
40 
70 
67 
63 



46 

31 

. 88 

54 

50 
60 
107 
86 
Of 

46 
48 

61 
46 
88 

88 
51 
88 
67 
83 

86 
40 
15 
88 
58 

78 
57 
54 
84 



104 
W 
85 



O 



5/ 

no 

07 



57 

78 
45 
' 41 
51 
54 

188 
184 
85 

86 
145 

86 

41 
84 
01 
106 

54 
88 
51 

108 
115 

74 
80 
806 
37 

78 

67 
86 
88 
180 



180 
60 

117 
65 

48 
40 
68 
45 
70 

106 
64 
40 
90 



864 

160 
47 



Is 

II 

04 



70 
180 
804 



81 

61 
64 
58 
58 
148 

187 
870 
146 
45 
818 

88 

78 
188 
01 



66 

48 

03 

803 

166 



70 
180 
60 
48 

06 
51 
188 
184 
181 

05 
60 
9K 
810 
188 

06 
78 
40 
110 
60 

183 
56 
55 

146 



800 
106 
04 



167 
848 
386 



106 

163 
ISO 
04 
144 
847 

438 

474 

806 

00 

480 

110 
153 
886 

840 
604 

180 
914 

178 
600 
837 

807 
810 
568 

136 

188 

800 
110 
806 

800 
185 

180 
881 
880 
488 
880 

167 
168 
116 
177 
101 

861 
190 
140 



857 

176 



Average number 
belonging. 



Average daily 
attendance. 



n 



30 
104 
84 



16 
46 

106 

60 

16 

9 

74 

80 
84 
67 
65 

80 



178 
00 
88 



flsa 

SO) 
cBeS 



60 

71 
43 
41 
48 
50 

78 
09 
86 
85 
116 

86 
85 
T6 
89 
160 

83 
88 

86 
178 
106 

65 
78 
110 
37 
78 

54 
88 



116 
86 

46 
114 
50 
80 
5e 

40 
40 
58 
80 
79 



160 
44 



es 

li 



54 
106 
186 



76 

46 
56 

53 
84 
185 

104 
168 
113 
45 
164 

38 
56 

96 

87 

887 

48 

86 
78 
800 
180 

74 
60 
116 
00 
83 

86 
46 



108 
118 

60 

66 

806 

110 
08 

78 
78 
86 
80 
60 

154 
41 

50 
140 



880 
106 
60 



184 
310 
800 



171 

130 
110 
04 
103 
881 

800 
841 
157 
89 
354 

107 
125 
841 
841 
477 

76 

100 
138 
500 
278 

184 
807 
386 
135 
171 

160 
105 



860 
ITS 

166 
817 
884 
870 
170 

180 
108 
00 
188 
191 

897 
148 
186 
814 



857 
166 



39$. 



37 
108 
83 



148 
85 
87 



6 

a V 

u 

flStf 



i7 

60 
30 
28 
37 
46 

74 
04 
84 

88 

106 

88 
30 
76 
80 
136 

36 
80 
36 
160 
07 

58 

70 
115 
34 
65 

40 
88 
51 
96 
84 

46 
90 
31 
76 
49 

29 
81 
46 
16 
60 

79 
53 
33 

78 



816 
36 
37 



fit 

aia 
" «> 



61 
103 
176 



66 

56 

48 
86 
31 
180 

95 
161 
100 

48 
180 

80 
44 
98 

76 
281 

46 
85 
71 
870 
114 

56 

60 
109 
60 



76 
86 
86 

90 
106 

86 
45 
186 
116 
88 

51 
41 
80 
78 
45 

180 
37 
38 

148 



958 

88 
78 



186 
301 



144 

144 
96 
64 
91 

806 

268 
818 
186 
88 

806 

69 
97 
888 
817 
487 

88 
90 
138 
451 

861 

165 
180 
814 
115 
147 

168 

90 

178 

885 

168 

161 
174 
189 
858 
155 

96 
100 

89 
114 
145 

878 
189 
118 



618 
OS 
186 



* Where a blank occurs the item was not reported, 
t Superintendent Included. 
t Not legally graded. 
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♦TABLE XVIL— Continued. 



Percentage of 
attendance. 


Number of regular teadiera employed. 


1^ 
P 
11 

o|| 


1 


II 

CQ 


CS tf 

O 


Is 

1'' 


1 

a 

1 


Hl^b school 
dep&rtmeDt. 


Grammar 
depanmeDt. 


Primary 

depart ment. 


tWhole 
school 




1 


i 


1 


1. 


S 
1 




1 




h 


90 
97 


67 
96 
95 


n 

96 
04 


76 
96 
96 


1.2 
.0 
.0 


'"2" 

1 


.7 

1 


.7 
1 
2 




1.3 






1-10 
1-6 
1-6 


1 


01 


94 


80 


88 


1 
1 


1 
1 




2 

1 




4.6 
2 


1 i 


10.6 
14 

11 
8 












72 


90 
72 
91 
92 

92 
98 


88 
71 
92 
96 

91 
89 


86 
71 
92 
98 

03 
92 










1 
1 






92 


1 
1.8 

.6 
.0 
1 

1 

1 

.8 
1 

.0 












91 


1 

2.6 
3.4 




1-5 

3-8 
1-7 




96 
96 


2.4 
1.6 


:::::::: 


1 
.6 


90 


92 

96 

80 
86 
96 
88 

97 

67 
90 
74 
90 
92 

90 
88 
96 


98 
90 

02 
79 
92 
86 
94 

69 
92 
79 
90 
96 

47 


92 
91 

64 
77 
03 

88 
06 

68 
08 
76 
90 
93 

76 
83 
96 


1 
4 

1 

1 

'2" 
3 


""i" 






97 


5 








51 






68 










91 
92 


2 

1 
2 


2 

1 


1-4 




97 


1-6 




89 
74 


1 

.6 

1 

.0 
2 
1.7 

I 
1 

.0 

1 
1 
2 
1 

.6 
2 

1 

.6 
1.8 

2 
1 
I 
1 
1 

.0 
.8 
.9 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 


1 
I 
4 
2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

•2 

1 

2 
2 




1-8 




90 
91 


1-2 




90 
83 


1-10 




96 


2 


1 


1-S 


I 


87 


80 

79 
96 


70 

91 
84 


70 

86 
87 


1 
2 








90 
83 


1-6 














93 


92 

80 

07 
76 
61 
84 
04 

64 
66 
76 
88 
76 

02 
80 
87 


81 
92 

96 
76 
64 

70 
00 

60 
60 
81 
80 
71 

00 
03 
76 


80 
01 

07 
76 
64 
82 
01 

61 
66 
ht 
86 
76 

02 
01 
84 










91 






1-8 

8-8 
1-6 




98 
76 


2 






77 


""i.6 


1 




82 

90 


2.6 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

3 
3 

1 
3 


""i" 


1-2 
1-4 




60 








70 










88 




1 






96 






77 


1 

1 
1 
1 


........ 






94 
91 
90 


8-26 
1-6 
1-6 






















































02 
72 
82 


2.8 
2 

.8 


3 


2 


3 
3 








14 

6 

4 


3-4 

1-8 
1-8 


1 


79 
81 


63 
84 


76 

81 





31 
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Incorporated 
▼fUages. 



EnroUment. 



if 



I 



w 



h 



Pi 



Average number 
belonging. 



I* 



Average daily 
attendance. 



Stookbridge . . 

ISunfleld 

Sntton*8Bay.. 

Tecumseh 

Tekonsha 



Thompeonville. 
Three Oaks .... 

Trenton 

Taatin 

tVbly 

Union City 

UnionyiUe 

Utioa 

Vandalia 



Vermontville. 

Vernon. 

Vioksburg 

iWakefield. . . . 
Warren 



WatervUet.... 

Wayland 

Wayne 

Webberville.. . 
West Branch. 



iWestphalta.... 
white Clond... 

WhitehaU 

White Pigeon.. 



WllUamston.. 
Woodland.... 

Yale 

Zeeland 



105 



40 



887 
603 
178 

840 
421 
406 
148 



28 
180 
88 

41 
88 
10 
83 



866 

287 
887 
156 
517 

804 

148 
818 



84 
)1 
74 

76 
88 
58 



117 



145 
840 
148 
577 



64 



78 



m 



81 



56 



56 



145 



81 



56 



145 



107 
40 

88 

107 
108 
51 



58 

880 
87 

257 

168 

811 

50 



104 
606 

175 

881 
807 
898 
184 



88 
110 
87 

86 
84 
15 
88 



88 
178 
47 

88 
08 
81 
86 



53 
166 
07 

800 
185 
188 
88 



104 
458 
151 



870 
06 



80 
116 
88 

85 
88 

16 
10 



88 
104 
46 



85 
IBO 

50 

800 
181 
180 



78 
480 

188 

868 
848 



107 



108 



85 



85 



142 



818 



80 



81 



181 



888 



71 
68 
145 

60 
40 
80 



160 
181 
441 



158 
881 



40 
48 

145 



188 
188 
800 

808 

114 
178 



86 
80 
185 

75 
41 
08 



118 
116 
870 

181 
100 
170 



86 

00 
88 

150 



49 

147 
56 

165 



85 

201 
174 
806 



85 
87 
125 



140 
40 
186 



871 
142 
824 



86 

78 
85 
100 



84 

128 
84 
112 



60 

845 

180 
801 



101 
610 
178 

848 
110 
800 
508 



34 



41 
160 
40 

185 
81 



111 
184 
70 

180 
44 



178 
406 
164 

848 

186 



88 

186 



104 
140 
65 

110 
48 



156 
880 
140 

871 
126 



185 
88 



84 



86 
137 
60 

111 
80 



156 



100 880 



186 



188 



348 



180 



178 



185 
804 
188 



07 
386 



* Where a blank occurs the item was not reported, 
t Superintendent included. 
X Not legally graded. 
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Peroentage of 
attendance. 


Number of regular teachers employed. 


?2 


i 

2 
I 


4 

la 


it 

3 


1 


^ 


High school 


Grammar 
department. 




t Whole 
schooL 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


o 

1^ 








87 


.8 


1 




1.6 




1.6 


1 


4 


1 4 













86 


82 
96 
88 

86 
96 
88 
87 


88 

96 
86 

78 
92 
90 
86 


8S 
96 
87 

82 
94 
87 
88 


1 
.6 

1 

.9 

1 
.9 

1 






4 

1 
2 
2 




1 
6 
2 

8 
S 
8 

1 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 




2 
18 
8 

5 
6 
7 
2 






97 
90 


4 




1-2 


I 


86 
94 


1 
1 
2 




1-10 




84 
90 


1-6 















96 


96 


91 


98 


1.7 


2 




8 




4 


2 


9 


1-8 


1 


98 


88 
92 
94 

94 
98 

97 


90 
82 
96 

86 
96 
94 


90 
89 
98 

91 
94 
96 


1 
1 
.8 

.9 

1 
1.5 


1 
2 


""{'" 


2 
1 
8 

1 

1.5 

1 


... .. . 


1 
1 
6 

1.5 
2 


1 
2 
1 . 

1 
1 
8 


4 

2 

10 

4 
8 

4 






93 






92 

94 
94 


1-4 
1-6 




96 


1 


1 






89 


86 


88 






1 






1 

8 

1 
8 


1 

1 
1 

1 


1 


3 
8 








.8 
1 
.7 


1 
1 

2 


2 
1 
8 




... 










74 

90 




96 


87 


88 


8^ 








































■ 




















80 


87 


88 


86 


1 

1 
.8 

.6 

1 






1 
4 
2 

1 

1 




2 
4 
2 

8 

1 


1 
1 
1 

2 
1 


8 
9 
5 

7 
2 








1 

1 

8 


1 






96 

94 
S5 


92 

98 

96 


91 

92 

87 


98 

98 
92 


1 












94 


92 


91 


92 


1 


1 




4 




8 


I 


8 




1 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



♦TABLE XVII.— Continued. 

Miscellamous stcUitttics of city schools as reported 





Average number 
pupils to each- teacher. 


Number of non- 
resldect pupils. 


Kate of tuition 
per year. 


Average age of 
class. 


Incorporated 
cities. 


1 
II 


i 

01 «l 

O 


|5 


mi 
t 

1 


High school de- 
partment. 

Grammar de- 
partment. 


i 

|5 


^ 


0) 

Is 

SI 

rt 

m 


s 

si 

up, 




t 





2| 

£ 


p! 


Adrian 


» 

24 
M 
22 
S6 

80 
25 
20 
27 

15 

25 
29 
27 
24 
26 

28 
22 
29 
20 
25 

18 
20 
22 
28 

15 


40 
84 
87 

31 
81 
27 
87 
89 

29 
40 
81 
38 
48 

88 
25 
51 
29 
43 

70 
88 
42 
81 
35 


50 
86 
42 
t87 
47 

85 
31 
33 
84 
43 

81 
47 
84 
45 
48 

48 
48 
34 
41 
42 

40 
48 
50 
38 
42 


41 
32 
38 
32 
47 

38 
81 
29 
34 
39 

82 
41 

31 
40 
40 

35 
30 
37 
34 
39 

42 
83 
43 
32 
35 


50 

87 

3 

221 

56 

51 
29 

8 


"z 

12 

14 
12 

2 


20 
.... 

5 

16 


50 

41 

35 

221 

1 

75 
79 
29 
55 

25 

10 


820 00 
400 












Albiop 


•4 00 


83 50 








Alpena, 


18 

18.5 

18 

18 
19 
18 
18 


14.2 
14.4 


11 5 


Ann Arbor. 

An Sable 


18 00 


13 50 


900 


10.9 


Battle Creek.... 
Bay CitT 


18 25 
25 00 
16 00 
18 00 


650 

15 00 

16 00 
14 40 


1 80 
10 00 
16 00 


14 
15 
12 

14 


10 

18 


Beldinff 


8 


Benton Harbor.. 
Bessemer 


10 


Big Rapids 

Cadillac 


15 00 
10 00 
19 50 
1 25 
10 00 

500 
10 00 


12 00 


900 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

19.2 

18 

18 






Charlotte 










15 60 

1 50 

10 00 

4 00 
700 


18 65 

I 60 

10 00 

800 
700 






Cheboygan 


32 
24 


"i 

9 
IS 


8 

5 
2 


8 
13 

46 
89 




Cla^e 


14.5 

15.5 

15 

14 


11 


Coldwater 

Corunna 

Crystal Falls 

Detroit 


11.7 
10.5 
10 5 








64 
61 


50 00 
16 00 


28 00 
12 UO 


28 00 
10 00 




Dowagiac 


41 

37' 

2 

72 


12 


8 


18.5 
17 






East Taw as. 


18 


9 


Eaton Rapids .... 


4 
4 
11 


.... 
7 


41 
7 
90 


16 00 
15 00 
24 00 


12 00 

10 00 

•20 00 


12 00 
10 00 
12 00 




Escanaba'. 

Flint 


18 
18 
18 


14 
14 


10 
10 


Gladstone 




Gladwin 




1 














Grand Baven.... 
G'd Ledge, N.S. 
G'd Ledge. S. S. 

Grand Rapids.... 

Greenville 

Harrteon 


18 

14 

' 17 

28 
30 
90 
27 

S3 
29 
87 

21 

21 
32 
12 
24 

27 
80 
21 
27 


42 
SO 
40 

33 
49 

?? 

29 
43 
33 
86 

43 
87 
39 
81 

88 
30 
38 
42 


37 
44 

37 
39 
52 

27 

87 
44 
32 
86 

46 
84 
36 
39 

48 
86 
35 

38 


35 
32 
31 

35 
37 
41 
28 

84 
45 
33 
S9 

48 
35 
38 
34 

88 
83 
34 
38 


11 
3 
24 

95 
40 
2 

28 

40 
16 
60 
49 

2 

.... 

15 

28 
28 
45 
18 


6 
"7 

20 

3 

1 
1 

21 
15 
6 
54 

*io 
11 

17 
8 

.... 


38 
2 

"4' 
2 
39 

"7 

7 
2 


19 
3 
31 

153 
45 

3 

29 

61 
35 

68 
142 

2 
40 

1 
32 

46 
47 
49 
18 


1 00 
10 00 

14 00 

20 00 
17 00 
800 
16 00 

15 00 
800 

16 00 
20 00 

15 00 


75 
760 
10 00 

16 00 
14 00 


50 
750 
10 00 

12 00 
12 00 


18.8 

18 

18 

18.5 

17 

18 


14.3 

12 

16 

14.5 
15.9 
18 


11 

*i6" 

11.1 
11.5 

8 


Hastings 


14 00 

12 00 
800 
18 20 
14 80 

10 00 


14 00 

900 
800 
10 00 
10 00 

10 CO 




Hillsdale 


17.9 
17.8 
18 






Holland 


13.4 
18 




Hudson 


8.5 


Ionia 




Iron Mountain. . . 
Ironwood 


19 
. 18 


14.5 
13 


10.5 
10 


Ishpeming 

Jackson. 


2666 
20 00 

88 00 
19 00 
80 00 
15 00 








16 00 

19 00 
950 
16 00 
12 00 


12 00 

12 16 
950 
12 00 
12 00 


19 

18 8 
17 
18.4 
19 


16 


n 






I^anniTtg . . t T T T - 


13 
14 
14 


10 


Lape^.., 


11.1 


Ludington 


10 



« Where a blank occuiv the item was not reported, 
t Includes both grammar and primary departments. 
X Half year grades. 
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•TABLE XVII.-CONTINUED. 

by superintendenU for the school year 1901-1902, 



Number stadyloff- 


1 

! 

o 

u 

1 

9 


a 

1 


1 

a 
00 

b 



1 
i 

2 


II 

n 


82 

4,0> 

Si 

p 


Dees school ffive special 
instruction in— 


|8 

ii 


Is 

ll 

.3 


1 


d 

3 


I 


j 


1 


1 

-3 

1 


i 


a 

1 


I 

-3 

9 

a 

03 
% 


1^ 

is 


9 


41 




18 


73 
28 
36 
129 
10 

50 
110 
42 
31 
15 

22 

30 


47 
37 
17 
05 
10 

'is* 

80 
26 
13 

10 
30 
18 
11 
2 

23 
9 
9 
250 
18 

7 
8 
U 
49 
5 


12 
12 
12 
12 
11 

13 
t25 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
13 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


71 


yc8. 

DO 

no 

DO 

no 
yea. 

DO 

ye^ 


1-2 
1-4 
1-5 

' i-2' 

1-2 


yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 

yes 
no 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 

ycH 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 

no 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 


no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 

no 
yea 
yea 


no 
no 
no 

yes 

DO 

yes 

yes 


DO 
DO 
DO 

yes 

DO 

yes 
yes 


yes 

DO 
DO 

yes 

DO 

yes 

yes 

DO 

yes 


yea 
yes 
yes 
yes 

DO 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 

DO 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yea 
yea 

DO 

yes 
yea 

yes 

DO 


DO 
DO 


48 






DO 


S8l 
38 


17 


49 


DO 
BO 


281 
104 
21 


19 
21 


39 
142 


yes 
yes 

DO 


51 
10 

BO 


9 
5 




no r'i-8 


no 


DO 


yea 


ye« 

yes 
no 

DO 

no 

y«? 

no 
yes 
yes 
yea 

yes 
no 

yes 
no 

ye« 


1-2 
1-2 

**i-4' 


yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 

yes 
no 
no 
yea 
yea 

no 
no 
yea 

DO 
DO 


no 


DO 


yes 

DO 

yea 

yes 

DO 

yes 

DO 
DO 

yes 

DO 
DO 

yea 
yea 

DO 


DO 


85 


2 


14 


DO 


DO 
DO 
DO 

DO 
DO 
DO 

yes 

DO 

DO 
DO 

no 
yea 
no 


DO 
DO 
DO 

DO 
DO 
DO 

yea 

DO 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


DO 


31 








DO 


22 






14 

40 
10 
10 
050 
10 




46 






DO 


35 






DO 


12 






DO 


880 
81 


57 
3 


836 


yea 

DO 


50 






14 
20 

60 

1 


DO 


60 
117 
25 


• • j' 


20 
35 
12 


DO 

no 

DO 


45 






SI 


18 
4 


141 

15 

7 

22 

31 
22 
20 
24 

12 
15 

*30' 

33 
62 
10 
28 


12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
18 




ye* 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 


1-6 
yes 


no 

DO 

ye» 

yes 
yea 
no 

yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 

yes 

yes 

^yes 

yes 
yes 
no 
yes 


no 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 

DO 
DO 

yes 
yea 

yea 

yes 

DO 

yea 

yea 
yea 

yea 
yea 
yes 
yes 


yes 

DO 
DO 

DO 
DO 
DO 
DO 

no 
yes 
no 
yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 

no 

' yes 
no 


no 
no 
no 

yes 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
yes 
no 

yea 
no 

DO 
DO 


no 
no 
no 

yes 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
yea 
no 

yes 

no 
no 
no 


yes 

DO 
DO 

yea 

DO 
DO 
DO 

no 
no 

DO 

yes 

no 

no 

DO 
DO 

DO 

DO 

ycM 

DO 


yes 

yes 

.yea 

yes 
yea 
yea 
yea 

yes 
yea 

yes 
yes 

yes 

yea 

DO 

yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yen 


yes 


4 






DO 


11 








385 
10 


DO 


602 
40 


4 

8 


57 

6 


yea 

DO 
DO 


07 






89 

06 
11 

28 
39 

V^ 
00 
5S 

72 

223 

3i 


no 

no 
no 
yers 
yep 

no 
yes 
yes 
no 

yea 
no 

yes 
no 


1-1* 

"Va 

1-3 
"x-H 
■ iV 


DO 


W 






DO* 


55 






no 


45- 


. 




no 


51 

37 
25 


4 


10 
• 


no 

no 
no 


57 






no 


168 

230 
170 
55 


8 
25 
5 


13 
10 

""i 


no 

BO 

no 
no 
no 


1 . 1 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
*TABLE XVII.— Continued. 



Incorporated 

cities. 



Mackinac Island. 

Manistee 

Manistique 

Marine City 

Marquette 



MarshaU.... 

Mason 

Menomipee. 

Midland 

Monroe 



Mt. Clemens. . 
Mt. Ple^ant . 

Muskegon 

Negauhee 

Niles.; 



North Muskegon 

Norway 

Owosso 

Petoskey 

Pontiac 



Port Huron 

Saginaw 

Saginaw. W. S.. 

St. Clair 

St Ignace 



St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

Sault Ste. Marie 
South Haven.... 



Stanton 

Sturgis 

TawasCity. .. 
Three Rivers.. 



Traverse City. 
West Bay City . . 
Wyandotte... 
YpsilantL 



Averikeeaumbei- 
pupllK to each teacher. 



•0 

a: 






IS 



i 



fc 









Nuinticr of doq- 
re«iaeot pupUs. 



4 
go 



19 



30 



54 



148 

ao 

18 

4 

7 

84 
M 
18 
74 



Bftte of tuJUoD 
per year. 



1^ 



tl6 00 

ib'oo' 



90 00 
12 00 
10 00 
15 00 
10 00 

12 00 
18 00 
24 00 



15 20 



10 00 

14 25 

20 00 

21 00 

22 00 
25 00 

15 00 
450 

40 00 
12 00 



15 20 

060 
19 00 
10 00 
15 00 

18 00 
25 00 
12 00 
10 00 






tiooo 

22 60 
760 



10 00 
800 
15 00 
10 00 
12 00 

10 00 
10 00 
20 00 



11 40 



12 00 
950 
18 00 

15 00 
18 00 
12 00 
10 00 



80 00 
10 00 



950 

960 
18 30 

750 
18 00 

14 40 
20 00 
900 
10 00 



II 



•10 00 
22 60 
500 



10 00 
800 

10 00 
760 
800 

800 
10 00 
10 00 



700 



10 00 
060 
14 00 

900 
14 00 
900 
750 



20 00 
10 00 



570 



13 30 
750 
13 00 

10 80 
15 00 
600 
10 00 



Average o^e of 
class. 



17.5 

18 

19 



18 

18.8 

17.9 

18 

18.7 

17.9 

18 

18 

17.0 

18 



18.9 



18 

17.8 

18 

18 

17 

17.9 
178 
19 
18.3 

18 
18 
18 
18 

19 
17 
18 
20 



IS 111 

If g§i 

S3 

cu 



^a V □ ^ 



14 



14 



14 
15 
14 
14 
14.2 

13.0 
15 
14 
13.5 



13 



14 

14.5 

15 

14 

13 

14.1 
14 
13 
U 



14.5 



15 

14.1 

14 

14.0 



10.5 

11 

10 



10 
11.0 



10 
9.8 

9.2 
11 
10 
10.5 



10.4 



10 

10.8 

10.5 

10 

10 

10.8 



9 
9.5 



10.5 



11 

10.8 
10 
11 



• Where ar blank occurs the item was not reported. 
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•TABLE XVIL— CONTINUED. 



Number studying— 


i 

o 

u 

i 
i 


1 


a 

1 
i 


1 
if 


ill 


Does sc hot) 1 k* J v c xpei; i ^ 1 
infltruclioB In— 


1° 

si 


!i 

P 


s 


4 
3 


i 


1 
1 


1 


> 


*. 

M 

^ 

i 


£ 1 


1 




ll 






16 
16 






12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

. 12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

9 


1 
6 
8 
3 

6 
8 

8 

4 
3 
8 

1 
6 

8 


no 
yes 
yes 

DO 

yes 

no 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 


1-8 

'i-8 
1-^ 

'1-4' 

1-4 


no 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 

no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 


ho 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 


yes 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 




66 
28 




80 


52 

5 
18 

80 
16 
88 
14 
16 

20 
26 
66 
14 

85 


no 


19 


1 


16 
86 

50 
28 
72 


. no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
yes 

yes 

no 


no 
no 

no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 

no 


no 
no 

no 
no 
yes 

* no 

no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 

no 


no 


69 
108 


81 


no 
no 


4S 


1 


no 


117 


1 


yes 
no 




1 


96 

26 


8 


27 

22 
29 
42 
10 
70 


no 
no 


58 


1 


no 


164 

21 


60 

12 


no 


yes 


no 


90 


yes 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 




1 


no 




1 












1 




87 
9 


12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
11 

12 

12 
12 
12 

12 
18 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 


4 
2 

6 

15 

18 

86 

4 

8 

••'Y 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

5 
6 
3 

4 


no 
no 
yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
yes 
no 


1-4 

**i-8 
1-8 



"i-2 
1-8 

"i-2 
1-8 
1-4 

1-2 
1-2 
1-8 
1-8 


yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

no 

yes 
no 

yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

no 
yes 

no 
yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 


no 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 

no 
yes 
yes 

yea 

no 
no 
yes 
no 

yes 

no 
no 
np 


no 
no 
no 

no 
yea 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 

DO 

no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 

no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 

no 

DO 

00 

DO 
DO 
DO 
DO 

DO 
DO 

no 
no 


yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 

no 
no 

no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 
no 

yes 

yes 
no 
no 
no 


yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
no 
yes 

yes 
yes 
no 
yes 


no 


27 


• 


27 


yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
no 




1 


124 

187 


8 
9 


24 
83 


66 
814 


28 

51 

27 

11 

9 

22 

10 
17 
14 

9 
6 
6 
17 

28 
6 
12 
41 


40 






14 


no 


5 






no 


66 

38 


2 




44 

24 
20 
10 


no 
no 


87' 
60 

40 




24 


yes 

no 

no 


29 






21 


no 








no 










no 


80 






75 
80 
15 
GO 


yes 
no 


7H 






82 






no 


93 




14 


no 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
•TABLE XVII.— Continued. 





Average number 
pupils to each teacher. 


Number of non- 
resident pupils. 


Rate Of 
tuition per year. 


Average age 
of class. 


iDOorporated 
vfUages. 


4 

1 




Si 


1 

« 

1 


II 


n 

Bt 


is 


^ 


It 


csa 

1 ss 

083 

O 


1 


1 

1 

O 


P 


si 
111 


Addison 


40 
16 

ao 

17 
18 
43 


20 
27 
55 
37 
37 

TO 
28 
40 


83 
58 
39 
54 

40 

46 
93 
35 


10 
35 
40 
48 
85 

39 
44 
38 


17 

1 


8 


.... 


25 
1 
26 
30 
30 

47 
8 
15 


812 40 


•10 80 


$9 00 


18 

15 

18.2 

18 

17.5 






Algonao 


11 


9 


Alleiran 


13 00 
10 00 
13 60 

15 00 
10 00 








Alma. 


20 

28 

82 
2 
13 


10 
2 

12 

1 
2 


3 


10 00 
10 00 

MOl 
500 




10 00 
10 00 

750 
500 


14 
12 


12 


AlmoDt . . T,T- 





Armada 




Asbley 


"ii" 


14 


11 


Athens 




tAtlanta 












Attioa. 




25 

20 
30 
61 
31 
45 

51 
21 
80 
54 
30 


35 

52 
25 
S5 

68 
64 
60 
41 
32 


80 

32 
32 
46 
• 29 
45 

44 

40 
36 

41 
80 


■g 


2 

1 




2 

22 
21 


900 
15 00 

800 
10 00 
13 80 


10 00 






17 

14 
14 


11 


AufniAta.. .... .... 


S3 
21 
26 
31 
84 

22 
34 
80 
21 
80 




17.5 

18 

15 

19.5 

17.5 

18 

15.8 

19 

17 

19 


8 


Bad Axe 


12 60 
500 

10 00 
960 


10 00 
500 

10 00 
5 70 


10 


Baldwin.... 




Bancroft. 

Bangor. ...... ...» 


15 
30 


7 
9 


4 

12 


26 
60 


14 
13.5 


11.1 
10 


Baraga 




Bear<Lake 

Beaverton'. 


8 
2 






8 
2 


900 


900 


900 


11 
13 
13 
14 


9 
8 


Bellalre 


10 00 
12 50 


900 
12 60 


o66 

12 50 


9 


Bellevue 


29 


6 


2 


37 


10.6 


Benzouia 




Berrien Springs.. 

Birmingham 

BUBStield.E. S... 
Blissfleld, W. S.. 

Blooiningdale. . . . 


18 
87 
30 
33 

18 


26 

50 
34 

28 

43 


35 
36 
46 
60 

51 


26 
40 
36 
39 

32 


15 
57 
22 
10 


10 

4 
8 
2 


4 
3 
2 


29 
64 
82 
12 


12 00 
15 21 
10 00 
300 

12 00 


iooo 

12 00 
10 00 
300 


iooo 

600 
10 00 
800 


17 

18.5 
17 
17 

17 


12 
14.3 
14 
12 

12 


9 
11 
10 

9 

10 


Boardman 
















Boyne 

Boyne Falls 

BreedsrlUe 


15 
8 


28 

27 
38 
41 
40 
37 

82 


38 
87 

40 

34 
60 
82 
29 
60 

86 


31 
28 
35 

31 
49 
32 
31 
53 

28 


2 


2 




4 


900 


900 


900 


"ii'.i 


18.6 
13.3 


0.8 
11 


















Brighton 


88 


— 






•••••< 


14 00 

10 00 
10 00 

13 50 


10 00 
900 
900 


10 00 
900 


18 

"ii" 

18 


13 
17 
14 


9 


Britton 


ii* 

27 
10 

25 


7 
3 
6 
8 

13 


1 

5* 
3 


8 
15 
33 
23 

41 




Bronson..; 


24 
25 
81 

20 


10 


Brooklyn 




Brown City 

Buchanan 

Burlington 


760 
10 00 


500 
650 






17.8 


14 


10.5 


Burr Oak 


10 
20 
51 

26 
27 
30 


54 
37 
30 

25 
38 
35 


48 
86 

41 
44 

40 


21 
31 
37 

81 
35 
36 


14 


4 


2 


20 
30 
39 

21 
22 
46 


18 00 

12 50 
10 00 

900 
15 00 

13 00 


15 00 
10 00 
10 00 

900 
15 00 
10 00 


11 00 
760 
10 00 

900 
10 00 
780 


18 
16 
16 

16.5 

17 

18.2 


14 


9 


Byron 




Caledonia 

Camden 


85 

16 
19 
38 


3 

5 
1 
7 


"i' 

1 




13 

14 


8 
10 


Capac 

Caro 




14.8 


10.6 


Carson City 




Carsonville 


35 

87 
26 
42 
22 
32 

U 
16 
35 
22 
20 


30 

86 

18 
46 
42 
19 

82 
86 
42 
30 
80 


50 

60 
45 
53 
44 

50 

86 
83 
40 
38 
32 


38 

44 

49 
49 
34 
32 

32 
25 
40 
80 

26 


5 

1 

14 
31 
33 
37 

2 
15 
18 
30 
29 


2 
4 
2 

4 
6 

2 

2 

7 

4 


6 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 


5 

9 
80 
85 
38 
44 

4 
16 
20 
39 
34 








14 

18 

17 

17.7 

18 

18 


16 


9 


Casevllle 








11 


CasnoTfa 


10 00 
15 00 

13 30 

14 00 


10 00 
12 60 

11 40 
11 03 


10 00 
10 00 
950 
600 




Cass City 

CassopoUs. 

Cedar Springs... 

Central Lake .... 


IS 
16 
14 


.. . 

* isii 

12 




Centreville . . 


10 00 
13 60 
15 00 
10 00 


10 00 
900 
12 00 
10 00 


■**9'66* 

900 
10 00 


17.1 
17.8 
18 
18 






Charlevoix 

Chelsea 


13.8 
14 


10.4 
10 


Chesanlng 





• Where a blank occurs the item was not reported. 
t Not legally graded. 
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♦TABLE XVII.— CONTINUED. 



Number studying - 


1 



u 

i 

1 


1 

5 
. 


09 



u 

i 
i 


1 


8S 


Does school give special 
instruction in— 


P 


-1 

II 

IS 

p 


% 


1 


i 


j 


3 


1 


1 


»- 
a 


i 
1 


If 


il 


11 






10 

"45" 


5 

* ii 
u 

13 


12 
12 
12 
12 
18 

12 
10 
12 




yes 
no 
no 
yes 
no 

no 
no 
yes 


1«4 
1-0 
1-0 

"i-i" 
1-6 


no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 


no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 










5 


yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 
no 
yes 


no 


U 




no 








no 


16 








no 


S8 








no 










no 


10 








10 


no 






















M) 

12 

12 
10 
12 
12 

12 
10 
12 
12 
12 




no 

no 
no 
no 
yes 












no 

no 
no 


yfs 
no 


yes 

yes' 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 


no 


4 








"i'i' 
i-b 


no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

yes 
no 
no 
no 
yes 


no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 

yes 

no 
no 


no 
no 


no 


80 






80 


11 
10 


no 










8 








no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


yes 
yes 


no 


47 






12 


no 


















no 










no 
no 
no 


1-0 
1-2 


yes 
yes 
no 


no 
yes 
yes 


no 


10 








no 


41 






10 


no 










10 










12 
12 
12 
12 

12 




yes 
no 
no 
no 

no 


1-2 


no 










yes 
yes 
yeh 


yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 


no 


85 






85 


18 










no 

no 


18 






1-5 


no 

no 

no 


no 

yes 

no 


no- 
yes 

yes 


no 


no 


18 








no 










no 


no 


no 


no 






















12 
12 
9 

12 
10 
12 
12 
11 

12 




no 

"no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 


1-2 
1-8 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
yes 
yes 

yes" 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 


no 












no 














80 






82 




1-10 

' 1^* 
1 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

yes 


yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 


no 

no 
no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


yes 
no 
yes 
no 
no 

no 


no 


io 






no 
no 


10 








no 










no 


26 






80 




no 
















1R 






4 


12 


12 
10 
U 

11 
11 
12 




yes 
no 
no 

no 
no 
yes 


1.8 


no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 


yes 
no 
no 

no 
no 
yes 


yes 
yes 

no 

no 
yes 

yes 


yes 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 


no 
no 

yes 

no 
yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 


no 








no 










no 




















no 


42 






20 


no 


















10 

12 

11 

18 
18 

11 


10 

10 
10 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 




no 

no 
ye« 
no 
no 

yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 


1-12 

1-8 

1-20 

1-2 

"iV 

1-8 
1-6 
1-2 
1-2 
1-4 






yes 









yes 




7 














2 








no 
no 
yes 


yes 
no 
yes 


yes 
no 
yes 
no 






no 
yes 
no 
yes 


no 
yes 
no 
yes 

yes 

yes 
ycM 
no 


no 


81 






8 
K 
18 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 


4ft 
18 

20 
9 
48 
88 
10- 






no 


















r 




2 
32 

10 
1H 


no 

yes 
yes 
yes 


no 

yes 
no 


no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 


no 






no 


2 




no 











i 


1 





32 
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♦TABLE XVII.— Continued. 





Average number of 
pupils to each teacher. 


Number of non- 
resident pupils. 


Rate of tuition per 
year. 


Average age of 
class. 


Incorporated 
Yillases. 


6 

V 

p 


Si 
St 

h Pi 


i 

5 


1 




If 




1 


1 

9** 

II 

SI 

m 


Si 
s| 






1 


2| 


111 


Clarkston 


24 
47 


62 
29 


29 
41 


82 
39 


13 
14 


"4' 




IS 
18 


818 00 


$1000 


810 00 


18 
16.4 






CUyton*.' 






tCliflord 




........ ........ 






OlitnAX I 




.':."::'::::- 










12 60 
18 30 

35 00 
10 00 
15 00 
20 00 
12 00 

500 


10 80 

11 40 

80 00 


10 80 
960 

80 00 


"if 

18 
18 
17 
18 
18 

14 
18 
15 
18 


13 




Clinton 


19 

26 
10 
27 
16 
18 

16 
21 
26 
18 


33 

18 
80 
44 

82 

28 

22 
42 
88 
47 


47 

40 
62 
42 
62 
26 

40 
39 
39 
61 


31 

28 
46 
40 
28 
23 

27 
82 
84 
42 


19 


2 




21 




dio 


14 


11 


Coleman 








6 

6 

26 

!9 

28 
18 


Coloma 

Columblaville... 


6 
22 


1 

4 




15 00 


15 00 


13 
13 


9 
10 


Concord 








Constantlne 


11 
.1 


8 

1 

'4' 


.... 


400 


360 


13 
13 


7.7 
10 


Copemish 


:::;::::i:::::::: 






Croftwell 


1000 


10 00 


10 00 


14 


10 


tCroton 


Custer 


28 
13 
63 
20 
24 

"is 

8 
20 
20 

28 
30 
24 
16 


29 
29 
81 
22 
42 

43 
29 
87 
64 
44 

84 

» 
87 

86 


40 
18 
36 
71 
41 

45 
82 
69 
67 
42 

39 
40 
28 
66 


31 
25 
36 
87 
36 

44 

31 
65 

49 
31 

32 
M 
27 
43 






















DanayiUe 

Davison 


7 
26 

7 
30 


8 
17 
2 




15 
46 
9 
80 


25 00 

12 00 
10 00 

13 00 

15 00 
10 00 
10 00 


20 00 
10 00 


20 00 
10 00 


17 

17 


14 

14.1 


"i'.i 


Dearborn 


Decatur 


10 00 


700 


18 


14 


10 


DeokervlUe 


DeerfleUL 


11 
5 


4 




20 
6 


750 
10 00 


500 
10 00 


16.6 
18.6 
18 
17 


1 


Delray 


14 
14 
13 


10 


Detour 


Dexter 


86 

2 
11 
13 

6 


3 

"2 
2 
9 




29 

2 
14 
17 
15 


14 40 

11 26 

12 50 

15 00 
10 00 


12 90 


10 80 


9 


Douglas 


Dryden. 


12 50 
900 
10 00 


10 30 
600 
10 00 


17 

18.5 

17.7 


' 1 


Dundee 


■■"•" 


...... 




fEagle 


... .1 


^lastOd. Rapids 
East Jordan 


























• 1 


13 


88 

26 
84 
62 

32 


46 
48 
61 
76 

89 


36 
33 
40 
66 

87 


12 

14* 
6 

20 


1 
"l 

4 


'2' 
3 

8 


18 

10 
17 
9 

« 
27 


900 
900 
10 00 

10 00 

11 87 






18 


12 





Eau Claire 








Edmore 


81 
61 

39 


10 00 
800 

960 


780 

6 00. 

7 12 


1 1 


BSIkton T 


16 
18 


1 


Rlslfl. 


18 


10 


tEmmet. 


tempire 


48 


56 

89 
28 


39 
39 
81 


47 
39 
30 








1 1 




1 1 


EssezvQle 


ii' 


2 
1 


8 

1 


6 

14 


'io'oo' 


500 
10 00 




1 J 


Evart 


26 


750 


18 


14 


10 


Farmington 




Farwell 


8 
47 
87 


87 
21 
48 
80 

80 


66 
46 
86 

80 

43 


44 

36 
38 
80 

82 


I 




12 
45 
29 
10 

20 


600 
11 26 
20 00 

UOO 








...• .... 


FennTlUe 


( 








17 
19 


1 


Fenton. 


29 
14 


io* 

6 


1 


16 00 
900 

12 60 


12 00 


12 


g 


Fife Lake 


9.6 


Flushing ......... 


28 


12 60 


17 




Forestvllle 


. .VX'.V.V. 


tFowler 










1 


....1 • 








1 


Ftowlenrllle 

Frankfort 


30 


21 


86 


28 


28 






26 


1 15 00 


12 00 


12 00 


18 


14 




tFraser 
















1 












Fremont. ........ 


20 


39 
16 
26 


35 
46 

49 


82 
80 
37 


12 




1 


16 


1 12 60 
! 10 00 


10 00 


750 


18 


15 
14 
13 


ti 


Fruitport 


9 


Gagetown 




.... 




1 


10 




1 




'KSaines 




1 




1 . . 












1 1 


1' • 




1 


1" * 



* Where a blank oocurj the Item was not reported. 
t Not legaUy graded. 
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•TABLE XVII.— CONTINUKD. 



If umtier stadjlof — 


3 
1 

in 

o 

1 

S 


1 

II 

5S 


o 
B 


11 

Is 
it 

al 
n 


II 


Does school give spedsl 
instruction in— 


|| 
e3 

ai 

n 


i 
|| 

11 

8- 


3 

II 

3* 


i 


ji 
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1 


3 

i 
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o 


5 

1 


r^ 


i 


— § 


6 








6 

7 


12 

10 




no 
no 


1-8 
1-2 


no 
no 


no 
no 


yes 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


yes 

no 


no 










no 




















J 

2 

7 
10 
11 

11 

4 
2 


12 

12 
12 
11 
11 
12 

12 
11 
10 
12 




no 

yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 

irei' 
no 




::::::i:::": 






1 


yes 
no 

yes 
yes 




8 






10 
12 


1-2 

1-2 

1-4*. 

1-8 

**i-2 


no 
no 


yes 
no 


yes 

no 
yes 


no 
no 


no 
no 


yes 

no 
yes 


no 

no 

no 


82 






6 






















no 










no 


no 


no 
yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 
no 


no 


no 


yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 


no 


6 






no 


3t 




18 


no 
no 
no 


yes 
yes 
no 
no 


yes 

no 
no 
no 




no 






no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 










yes 

yes 


no 








no 








.. . . :::::: 




8 






10 
6 

12 

1 
8 


10 
12 
11 
12 
18 

8 
12 
12 
10 
12 

10 
10 
12 
12 




yes 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
yes 


2-8 
1-2 
1-10 
1-8 
1-4 

1-2 


no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

no 
no 
yes 


no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 

no 

no 

yes 


yes 
no 

yes 
yes 

yes 

yes 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 


no 

no 

yes 

no 
no 

no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

BO 

no 
yes 

no 
yes 

yes 
no 
no 

yes 


no 


2 






no 


80 






no 








no 


81 




18 


no 








no 










9 

4 
8 
7 

8 
8 
6 
10 


no 
no 


8 




2 


10 


17 






22 




no 
no 




yes 

no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 


no 
no 


no 


10 






no 














it 








no 
yes 


'i-2 


no 
no 


no 
yes 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 


15 






6 



no 
















• 
























17 




20 


» 





12 

9 




no 
no 
yes 
no 

no 


1-4 

'i-2 
1^ 


no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 


no 


no 


no 


DO 


no 
no 
yes 
no 

no 


yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 


no 
no 






1 


6 

1 




11 
10 

12 


no 
yes 

yes 


yes 
yes 

yes 


no 
no 

no 


no 

DO 

no 


no 








no 
no 






...J 












1 




11 


no 
no 
?es 


1 12 














yes 
yes 
yes 








__ 1 


IS 
6 


8 
8 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 


no 


6 


1 1 




















1 








yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 


;::::: ::::: 


............ 




yes 
yes 

yes 
no 


no 










14 
13 
14 

5 


10 
12 


12 


no 
no 
yes 

no 


1-2 
1-6 

1-4 


yes 
yes 
no 


yes 
yes 
no 










43 






87 


no 
no 


no 


yes 
no 

no 










no 
no 


20 









1 




1 








1 1 




1 




::;;:'.i::.::: 




1 












u 


1 


8 


7 


12 




ye« 


1-8 


no 


no 


DO 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 




1 


































J 


4 


".'.'.',. \ ".'.'.'.' 




7 


12 
10 
12 




yes 
no 
no 


"ili 


no 
no 
yes 


no 
yes 
yes 


no 
yes 

yes 


no 
no 
no 


no 
no 


yes 

no 
no 


yes 
yes 
yes 


no 


7 


1 


7 


4 


no 




1 




1 


1 1 




i 1 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
♦TABLE XVII. -CONTINUED.' 





Average number 
pupils to each teacher. 


Number of non- 
resident pupila 


Rate Of 
tuition per year. 


Average age 
of class. 


Incorporated 

viUages. 


•o 

II 


fig 

II 


■a 
OS a 


j 


1 


n 

fit 

SB OB 


i 

P 


1 


0- 
oca 

P 


fig 

eBflS 



flB a 

1" 


1 

1 




2| 
It 


Ill 

Hi. 


Oalesburg 

Galien 


30 
19 


23 
53 


35 
60 


28 
38 


37 
11 


5 
3 


2 
4 


44 

18 


112 60 
1 25 


110 08 
80 


18 28 


18 
17.6 


14 


9 


-tOarden 






Gaylord 


18 


40 


48 


36 


7 


3 


2 


12 


700 


500 


800 


17 


12.5 


9 9 


tGlenwood 




GoblevUle 


32 
42 


26 
32 


' 33 
53 


31 
40 








17 
20 


10 00 
760 


700 
7 50 


700 
750 


16 
17 






GrandvOlc 

<tGrant 


15 


4 


» 


13.4 


10 


Grass Lake 


19 


44 


40 


25 


30 


5 


2 


87 


16 00 


12 00 


900 


18 






Grosse Pointe. . . . 






iG. Pointe Farms 






























Hancoek 


24 

24 
19 
22 

22 
IS 
17 
24 

29 

14 


87 
45 
22 
35 

22 
58 
30 
30 
40 

34 
25 


88 
35 
50 
40 

43 
SO 
66 
56 
46 

80 
32 


35 
32 
86 
34 

29 
32 
34 
40 

38 

35 

28 


23 


19 
' 2" 


7 
.... 


40 
27 
11 


30 00 
12 00 
11 50 


20 00 


20 00 


17.6 
17 
18 
18.8 

14 
15 
18 
18 


14.3 
13 


11.2 


Hanover 


10 


Harbor Beach. . . 


10 00 


900 




Harbor Springs. . 
Harrletta 


15 


11 


2 

I 

14 
26 
16 

28 


2 

"4' 

2 
2 

'*6 


is 

1 

1 

3 


4 
1 
31 
29 
18 

24 

9 










Harris vllle 


500 

12 00 

13 50 
10 00 

12 00 










Hart 


900 
900 
10 00 

800 
12 00 


800 
4 50 


16 


10 


Hartford. 




Hersey 


14 


10 


Hesperia 


800 
12 00 


17 




Highland Park... 
Hillman 


14 


10 


HoUv 


28 
26 

15 
23 
31 
24 
20 

10 
27 
34 
20 


36 
40 

31 
40 
42 
23 
49 

29 
44 

38 
44 
49 

47 
20 
40 
25 
23 

43 
38 
40 
40 
32 

26 


40 
40 

ffi 
47 
27 
37 
61 

48 
44 

55 
49 
91 

65 
87 
57 
54 
37 

35 
54 
40 
52 
40 

39 


32 
35 

80 
39 
32 
28 
46 

34 
a9 
38 
39 
70 

56 
24 
45 
43 
30 

34 
42 
29 
43 
34 

28 


22 

8 
18 


6 

1 
1 


"s 


28 
21 

9 
22 
71 
15 
17 

10 
44 

29 
16 
6 

5 
32 

1 


14 00 
13 00 

35 00 
900 

16 00 
900 

15 00 

675 
U 88 
10 00 
18 60 


11 00 




18 
18 

18.7 

16 

18 

"is" 
"is" 

18 


15 


g 


Homer 




Houghton 

Howard City.. . 
Howell 


30 00 


30 00 


15 


11 


12 00 
900 


12 00 
900 


14 

13.2 

13 

15 
15 


10 


HubbardHton .... 
Imlay City 

Iron River 

Ithaca. 


14 
17 

1 
31 
23 

8 

so' 


7 
9 
6 
3 
6 

5 
2 


1 

2 

4 

"5 


10.7 
9 


«7S 
960 

10 00 

11 25 
10 80 

100 

12 00 


540 
960 
10 00 
900 


12 


Jonesville 

Kalkaska . 


10 


Kingsley 




1*7 


9 


Kingston 










lAingsburg 

Lake A nn 


25 


600 


18 


14 


9 


Lake City 

Lake Linden. .... 


16 
21 

28 
30 
10 
23 
31 

20 


10 00 
20 00 

1 40 

11 85 












1 

25 

38 


16 

1 


4 

3 


1 

45 
42 






18.2 

18 

19.1 

17 

19 

17 

17.8 


14.8 

16 
14.4 


10.2 


Lake Odessa 

Lakeview 

L*Anse 


1 20 
7 12 


1 00 
7 12 


12 

11.2 


Laurium.. ... ,t . . 


18 
47 

18 


2 

4 

5 


4 


20 
51 

27 


25 00 
11 25 

950 


15 00 
766 

950 


15 00 
585 

870 


14.5 
13 

14 




Lawrence 

Lawton 


10 


Leonard 




Le Roy 


25 
30 
22 

60 


27 
47 
27 

40 
26 
36 
38 
30 


47 
52 
45 

46 

38 
25 
29 
61 


36 
42 

38 

45 
28 
27 
84 
43 


4 
25 
11 

24 

34 

4 


2 

4 
1 

8 

"i' 
3 
7 


"2 

1 

3 

.... 

1 
2 


6 
31 
13 

30 
6 
25 
38 
13 


2 25 
15 00 
10 00 

10 00 






17 
18 
15 

16 
18 
18 
19 
18 


14 
13 
12 

11 


12 


Leslie 


12 00 


800 


8 


Lexington. 

Linden 


8 


7 60 


7 50 


9 


IJsbop , 




Litchfield 


20 
4« 
32 


12 00 
16 00 
750 






12 
14 


8 


Lowell 






10 


Luther 


600 


300 











• Where a blank occurj the item was not reported. 
i Not legally graded. 
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♦TABLE XVIL— Continued. 



Number studying— 


1^ 

1 

o 

z 


1 

3 

s 

1 



1^ 


i 

1/3 

u 

k 
B 

1 


1! 

IS 


hi 
III 

III 
1^ 


Does school irlve special 
Instructlotiln- 


a 
S 

II 
11 

si 


i 
1^ 


! 


1 


1 

O 


i 

a 

1 


i 

C3 


j 

> 


I 

it 

6 


s 

B 

c 

£ 


1 

d 

•s 

s 


II 


9 


9 








11 

7 


12 
12 


1 
1 


no 
no 


"i'-b 


no 
no 


no 
yes 


no 
yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 
yes 


no 


6 








no 

















12 






8 


8 


12 


1 


yes 




yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 










43 








7 

5 


12 

12 


...... 


no 
no 


1-6 
13 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


yes' 


no 




......^ ..... 




no 












30 






15 





12 


» 


yes 


1-2 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 












































30 




12 


24 


12 
10 
8 
6 

8 

4 
6 
7 

2 


12 
12 
12 
12 

10 
11 
12 
12 
12 

12 

8 


6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

no 
no 


"i'-i' 

1-3 
1-10 

"i-i' 
1 ft 

"i-i' 


no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

no 
yes 


no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 


no 

no 

no 

• no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 


no 

no 
no 

no 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 


no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes* 


no 

no 


9 








no 


26 






15 


no 








no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 

no 
yes 


no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 


no 


4 








no 


A 








no 


13 








no 








4 


no 








no 






1 


no 






1"' ■ 






30 






16 


8 
10 

7 
11 
88 

8 


12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
11 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
10 

10 
12 
8 
12 
13 

12 
12 
1? 
IS 
12 

12 


1 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 
1 
5 
9 


no 
no 

yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 

yes 
ye8 
no 
yes 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

no 
yes 
no 

yes 


1^ 

1 3 

■■i-2" 

1-2 

"{'-a' 

1-8 

"i-8* 

1-3 
1-4 


no 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 


yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 

BO 

no 

no 
no 


yes 

yes 

yes 
no 
yes 
no 
no 

no 
no 


no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 


no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 


no 
yes 

yes 

no 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 

yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 

yes 
ses 
no 
yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
no 
yes 


no 


41 






no 


32 






31 


yes 


15 








97 


12 




5S 


no 
no 


23 






7 


no 


4 







no 


71 
IS 




1 


42 


21 
7 
2 

4 

1 
3 


no 
no 


18 






no 
no 


no 
yes 

yes 
yes 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 





















no 


SO 








1-S 
1-^ 


no 
no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 












f 












yes 
no 

yea 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 

yes 










77 
4 


7 


2i 


11 


17 

9 
7 
5 
31 
9 

8 


l-« 
1-2 
1 4 


yes 

yes 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 

no 


ye« 

yes 
no 
no 
yes 

yes 


no 

no 
no 
no 

yes 


no 
no 
no 
yes 


yes 

yes 
yes 
no 
yes 


no 
no 


15 








no 


9^ 








19 


no 


56 






48 


yes 


32 








14 




1 


no 




no 


no 


no 


yee 


no 




■ ; 






: :::: 


2 

11 
8 

6 

4 
4 
18 
8 


12 
12 
12 

10 
10 
12 
IS 
11 


1 
1 

1 

3 

1 




yes 
no 
yes 

no 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 


1-6 

l-IO 
1-4 

"'a' 


no 
no 


no 
no 


yes 
no 
yes 

yes 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 
yes 


no 
yea 
yes 


no 


12 


1 


« 




no 


12 




no 




1 














1 • 












no 
no 
yes 
no 


no 


22 


yes 
no 
no 


no 
no 
yes 






no 
no 
yes 


no 


21 


1 


23 




no 
no 


no 
no 


no 




1 


no 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
*TABLE XVII.— Continued. 




MD8k'g*n Heights 
NashylUe 
fNaubinway 
Newaygo... 
New Baltimore. 

Newberry 

+New Boston- I 
New Buffalo. 
New HaTen. 
Nonb Adams. 

North Branch. 

NorthviUe. 

Oakley 

Olivet.... 

Onekama 

Onaway 
Ontonagon. 

Orion 

Osooda. 
OtisTille 

Otaego 
Otter Lake 

OVi« 

Oxford 
Panna.. 



* Where a blank oceurs the Item was not reported, 
t Not legally graded. 
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♦TABLE XVII.— CONTINUED. 



Number studying— 


1 
3 

1 

e 

1 


1 

a 

h 
1^ 


1 

OQ 
P 
O 

s 
1 


|i 
II 

II 

n 


P 


Does scb^wl fftve special 
Ins true tkin In— i 


|i 

•3 


t 

li 

1- 


P 


^ 


1 


1 


1 


a i 
> 


i 
1 


1 

1 


1 


eg 










4 


11 
10 
12 
12 
18 

10 
12 
11 
12 


..... 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


no 
no 
yea 
no 
no 

no 

no 
no 


1-2 
1-8 
1-5 












yes 
no 
no 


yes 
no 
yes 












no 
no 


yes 
no 


yes 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 












7 
11 
5 

7 
18 

4 
18 




14 


1 


IW 






1 


1-8 

"iii' 

1-3 
1-8 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


no 


4 


1 




no 


28 


1 


9 


no 




1 

1 






yes 
no 






yes 
no 


no 


10 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 




1 














8 
8 


10 
11 
10 
12 
12 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


no 
no 
no 




















14 








1-2 


no 


yes 

no 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 








yes 

yes 












yes 


no 















2 
11 




11 







no 


1^ 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 
















11 
12 
12 
12 

18 
10 
12 


1 
1 

1 

1 

1 


no 




no 
no 
no 
no 


no 


tlA 


no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 


no 
yes 
no 
no 

no 


no 
no 

DO 

yes 

yes 
no 
yes 


no 


15 






5 
10 
8 

5 


ves 


no 


8 






no 
no 

no 
no 
y*8 


i-ii 


no 
yes 


no 
yes 

yes 


no 


40 






no 












no 














............ 


no 


28 




18 


,8 




yes 


no 1 DO 


no 


no 


no 


no 








40 




80 


11 

10 
11 


12 

10 
11 
11 
18 
11 

10 
IS 


1 

1 

8 
1 

1 
1 


no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

ye« 
yes 


1-8 


no 
no 


yes 

yes 
no 


yes 

ye« 
no 
yes 
no 
no 

no 
no 


no 

no 
no 


no 

yes 
no 


yes 

no 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 

no 
yes 


yes 

yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
no 

yes 
yes 


no 




1 










no 








no 








8 

7 

5 

7 


1-5 

1-2 
1-2 


yes 
no 

DO 

yes 


yes 
no 

no 

yes 


no 
no 

no 
no 


no 
no 

no 
no 


no 


6 






no 


» 


1 
1 


'"'i 


no 
no 




1 






1 




4 

5 


12 
12 


...... 


no 
no 


"ili 


yes 


yes 


yen 


no 


no 


no 
no 


yes 
no 


no 




i 
1 


10 


no 


















1 




1 
































4 
8 
18 

8 

2 
8 
5 

1 
6 
8 
5 
7 

80 
5 

12 
5 

7 


12 
IS 
12 

12 
12 
8 
12 
12 

12 
IS 
12 
11 
10 

12 


1 
8 

1 

1 
1 

4 
I 
2 

1 

1 


no 
no 
no 

no 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 




DO 


no 


yes 


DO 


no 


no 
yes 

no 

yes 

no 

"no* 

no 
no 
no 
no 


yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 

ires' 
yes 
yes 


no 


3 








no 


IB 








1-4 

1-2 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 










no 


81 






IS 


yes 


no 


yes 

yes 
yes 


no 
no 


no 


no 








no 


82 








1-8 

1-12 

"ili' 


yes 


no 


no 








8 











no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

yes 
no 
no 
ye« 
y«« 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 










no 




::::::':::::: 




no 
no 
no 

yes 
no 
no 


no 
no 
yes 


no 
no 
no 


no 
no 


no 










yes 
no 








81 


18 


no 


1-8 




yes 

no 
no 
yes 

no 


no 








no 

no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 










12 
12 
IS 


1 

1 
1 


no 
no 
no 


1-10 
1-12 


no 


85 






4 
18 


no 


s 






no 


no 


no 


no 


no 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
♦TABLE XVII.— Continued. 





Average number 
pupils to each teacher. 


Number of non- 
resident pupils. 


Rate of 
tuition per year. 


Average age 
of class. 


Incorporated 
vUlages. 


11 
SI 




uCk 
O 


1 


1 


1 

.a ^ 

P 


ll 


is 
1' 


1 

s 






1^ 


s 




h 


1 




ii 


III 


Paw Paw 

Pentwater 


34 

155 


49 
45 


36 
37 


39 
83 


50 


4 


2 

2 


56 
8 


118 00 
300 


811 50 
200 


tiooo 

100 


19 


14.6 




Perrlnton 








tPerry 


22 
11 

11 


25 

71 

43 
41 
43 
60 
80 

29 
26 
86 
29 
36 

35 
38 
45 
53 
33 

22 
38 
41 
53 
33 

39 
40 
87 
78 
27 

23 


76 
23 

56 
53 
17 
62 
84 

41 
57 
45 
33 
32 

56 
33 
44 
34 
43 

38 
37 
75 
60 
87 

35 
38 
60 
83 
43 

46 


84 
28 

37 
47 
25 
64 
36 

30 

i 

35 

42 
31 
40 
37 
38 

25 

28 
55 
46 
31 

34 
35 
45 
43 
26 

35 


84 


5 


2 


31 


10 00 
13 50 

900 

"1506' 
10 00 
15 00 

13 00 


750 
900 


760 
675 


18 






Petersburg 






Pewamo 


2 

ii' 


1 
6 
3 


■4' 


8 
6 
19 


16 






Pierson 


600 

12 50 
10 00 

13 00 

12 00 




16 
12.5 
13 
14 

14 
12 


10 


Pinckney 

PinconnlDg 

PlainweU 

Plymouth 

Port Austin 


25 
2b 
85 

23 
18 
9 
14 
39 

34 
24 

33 
30 


10 00 
10 00 
9 00 

700 


17.8 

17 

19 

19 
17 
16 
18 


8.2 
9 


47 
25 


10 

7 


8 

2 


59 
34 


10.5 

11.3 
8 


Port Hope 

Portland 


















22 
3 


8 


2 


32 
3 


15 20 

720 

900 
12 00 
14 85 






15 


10 


Port Sanilac 


720 


720 




PotterviUe 









Qulnoy 

Reading. 


34 

21 


6 
4 


"b 


40 
30 
31 
6 

22 
28 


950 
14 25 


760 
9 50 


17 

18 
18 






14 
14 
14 

12 

13 


10 


Reed City 

Reese 


10 


18 
22 




6 

3 
6 


1 
1 


16 00 
13 50 


750 

10 00 

11 25 






Richland 


20 
14 
15 

,30 
30 
38 
30 
14 

36 


10 00 
900 


19 
16 
16 
17 
17 

16 
17 


9 


Richmond 

River Rouge 


10 


Rochester. 

Rockf ord 


17 
25 


5 
5 


1 
3 


23 
33 


13 00 

14 00 


10 00 
18 00 


8 00 
10 00 


14 


11 


Rogers 






Romeo 


27 


5 




32 


16 00 
500 
10 00 
16 00 

900 
1 00 
13 00 


14 00 


.12 00 


13. 6| 10.5 


Roscommon 




Royal Oak 

Saline 


10 
13 

15 
10 
18 
11 
14 


"9' 

3 

1 

11 
8 
6 


'2 
"l 


10 
24 

18 
11 
30 
I.'* 
83 

13 

4 
27 

4 
31 

12 
15 






17 


11 1. 


13 00 

600 

75 

10 00 


12 00 
600 

"16 66' 

12 00 
10 80 


17.6 13.3 9.6 


Sand Lake 

Sanilac Centre. . 


16 
17 
16 
17 
19 


13 10 


Saranac. 


20 
35 
12 

24 

28 
31 

n 

9 

40 
12 
18 
86 
20 

28 
25 

• 9 


58 i 3d 


37 
34 

25 

43 
57 
86 
34 
32 

52 
25 
32 
38 
37 

24 
27 
21 


1 


Saugatuck 

Schoolcraft. 

Scottyille 


25 
24 

57 
50 
36 
52 
40 

49 
26 
30 
40 
42 

20 
19 
22 


37 
43 

65 

68 
39 
49 
72 

73 
35 

40 
60 
38 

41 
50 
23 


12 00 
18 00 

11 25 
5 00 


12 00 
14 40 


14 
15 

14 


9 
11 


Sebewaing 

Shelby 










6 00 


500 
12 00 
10 00 

500 






86 


1 




12 00 
10 00 
10 00 

9 00 
950 
4 00 
12 00 
16 00 

4 50 
10 00 


12 00 
10 00 
750 


18 


13 


9 


Shephard 

Sheridan 

Sherman 




20 
6 


8 
2 


8 

4 


18.3 


15 


9.5 


Sherwood 

South Frankfort 


950 
3O0 


950 
200 


17 
18 
16 
18.7 


12 
14 
13 

14.7 


9 
12 


South Ljon. 

Sparta 


40 
15 


"4' 


:::: 


40 
19 

3 

20 


7 


12 00 


12 00 


11.3 


Spring Lake 

Sprtngport 

Stambaugh 

Standish 








18 
15 


14 
12 


9.5 






8 


















St. Charles 




















1 








St Johns 

Stephenson 

Stevens ville 


80 
83 
18 
17 


45 
50 
44 
37 


36 
54 
44 
38 


37 
44 
27 

29 


66 


4 


1 


71 


20 00 


12 50 




18 
16 
16 
19 


11.2 




6 


.... 


.... 


6 
11 


12 50 
12 50 






12 


8 


Stockbridge 

Sunfield 








































1 I 









• Where a blank occurs the item was not reported. 

* Not legally graded. 
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TABLE XVII.— CJONTINUED. 



Number studying— 


% 
3 

1 

O 


1 

B 

o . 

5?" 


1 

a 

GQ 
P 

O 

1 


So 

% 

ii 

©o 

if 

ffl 


III 
ill 


Does school give special 
Instruction in— 


ii 

5§ 


2*' 

3© 

|S 


1 


i 


s 


i 

a 

1 


1 


1 

1 

> 


1 

2 


£ 


1 


»• 
11 


" 1 

as 


so 







26 


23 


12 
12 


1 
1 


no 
yes 


1-2 






















no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 














26 






18 
10 


6 

8 
6 
6 
2 
24 

8 
2 

4 
15 


12 
12 

n' 

10 
12 
10 
12 

12 
12 
10 
12 
10 

10 
12 
12 
12 
10 

12 
12 
10 
12 
12 

9 
12 
10 
12 

11 
11 
11 

11 
12 

11 
11 
12 
10 
11 

12 
12 
12 
1^ 
18 

10 
12 
10 


1 
■1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
8 

1 
1 

1 
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no 

no 

no 

DO 

yes 

yes 
no 
no 
yes 

DO 

no 

DO 
DO 

yes 

DO 

no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 

no 
no 

DO 

no 
yes 

no 
no 


1-2 


no 
yes 


no 
yes 
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yes 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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yes 


no 


12 






no 
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yes 

no 

DO 
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no 
yes 

yes* 
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yes 
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no 

no 
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yes 
no 

yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

yes 


no 










no 
no 
yes 

yes 


no 
yes 
yes 

yes 


no 
yes 

yes 

no 


no 
no 
no 

no 


DO 

. no 
no 

no 


no 










no 


46 






48 
7 


no 


19 




» 


no 








no 










'i^' 


no 
yes 


no 
yes 


no 
yes 


no 


no 


no 
no 


no 


87 






26 


no 






















"i-2 
1-6 


no 
yes 

no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 


no 
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no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 


no 

no' 
yes 
no 

no 
no 
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no 


no 


16 






8 


7 
8 
10 


no 


60 






no 


50 







28 


no 









no 


12 








2 
7 

4 
7 
6 
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15 
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no 
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no 


no 


no 


no 


IT 








no 








no 


no 
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8 








no 


80 
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no 
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no 

no 


no 


80, 2 




16 
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DO 
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DO 
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DO 
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no 

DO 
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no 

no 
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DO 
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DO 
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no 
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1 j 
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1 2 
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22 
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CO 
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DO 
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BO 
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6 
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DO 
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28 
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1 DO 
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1 4 
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DO 
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DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
•TABLE XVII.— CONCLUDED. 





Average number 
pupUs to each teacher. 


Number of non- 
resident pupUs. 


Rate Of 
tuition per year. 


Average age 
of class. 


Incorporated 
Tillages. 


II 
1^ 


OBd 

o 


1^ 


^ 




o 
Si 

11 


1 

II 


^ 


«> 

■a 


•0 

at 

ati 




1 


1 

1 




11 
l3 


1"! 


Sutton's Bay.... 


88 
26 

87 
18 
17 

5 

28 


28 

48 
47 
28 

49 

40 
36 


53 
88 
34 
66 
42 

61 
88 


34 
84 

88 
44 
87 

33 
32 


2 
41 
12 

2 
12 

2 

4 


"2 
2 

"3* 

3 


"2* 

8 


2 
48 
14 

8 

17 

8 

4 


$10 00 
16 67 
400 
900 
15 00 

600 
900 












Tecumseh 

Tekonsha 


•18 83 
300 
4 60 
12 60 

4 00 


81167 
200 
460 
600 

300 


19 
16 
19 
17 


15 


11 


Thompsonyille. . . 
Three Oaks 


18 




Trenton 


14 
12 


]| 


Tustln. 


8 


tUbly 










Union City 


28 


28 


85 


80 


86 


14 


14 


64 


15 00 


12 00 


900 


18 






Unionrille 






•C^lca 


16 
30 
21 
22 
81 

20 


81 
25 
82 
62 

27 

31 


40 
43 
29 
83 

28 

33 


26 
31 
27 
40 

28 

27 


16 
8 

20 
43 
11 

16 


2 

4 

6 

'6 
4 


"i' 
'4' 


18 
12 
29 
43 
21 

20 


13 00 
900 

12 00 

14 00 
10 00 

15 00 






17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

18 


18 

.s 





VandaUa. 

Vassar* 


720 
10 00 
10 00 

760 

14 40 


5 40 
800 
10 03 
760 

10 80 




Vermont vfUe.... 
Vernon .' 


13 
14 

14 


11 
10 


"vioksburg 

tWakefleld 


10 


Warren 




89 
42 

27 
42 


89 

47 

40 
42 


34 

40 

35 
88 


.... 


8 




8 
13 

36 
48 


■*ii*25* 

11 00 
14 00 


900 
900 

900 
10 00 










Watervllet 


25 

38 
27 


675 

700 
800 


18 

18 
18.6 


14 


t8 


Wayland 

Wayne 


36 
33 


"8 


"2 




14.7 


10.6 


Webberrllle 




West Branch .... 






1 






















t Westphalia 






























White Cloud 


16 
22 
27 

18 
42 


38 
84 
18 

4i 

42 


62 
37 
82 

SO 
42 


80 
83 
26 

32 
42 






















Whitehall 


4 

20 

43 

17 


"6 

12 
6 


"2 

1 

3 


4 
28 

56 
25 


12 00 
16 00 

14 00 
10 80 












White Pigeon... 

WiUamston 

Woodland 


12 50 
10 00 


10 00 
800 


17 

18 

17 


14 
16 


10 
11 


Yale 






1 


Zeeland 


30 


84 


60 


« 


3 


2 


2 


7 


10 00 


800 


600 


16 


1 




1 



• Where a blank occurs the item was not reported. 
t Not legally graded. 
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TABLE XVII.— Concluded. 



Namber studying— 


! 

1 


1 

\ 

§1 


1 

op 

1 






Does school gi^e special 
insvraouon in— 
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3§ 


% 


1 


1 


1 


1 


j 


1 

1- 


t 


Pi 


1 
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12 
12 
11 
12 
12 

12 
12 


1 

2 


no 
no 
no 
yea 
•no 

no 
no 


1-2 
1 6 

* "i-3* 
1-4 

l-« 


no 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 

no 
no 


yes 

yes 
no 
yes 
no 

yes 
no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 
no 

no 

no 


yes 
yes 


no 


48 






27 


15 
10 
2 
4 


no 








yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
no 


no 
no 
no 

no 
no 


no 
no 
no 

no 
no 




2 








yes 
yes 

no 


no 


24 








no 


2 






8 


no 








no 


















80 


4 




21 


15 


12 




yes 




yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


10 








4 

5 
8 
7 

a 

8 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 


' } 


no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 

no 


*i-8 

1-8 
1-2 

1-7 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 


yes 
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no 
no 

no 


yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 

no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


yes 
yes 


no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 


no 










no 


27 






8 
14 


no 


80 






no 
no 

no 


no 
no 

no 


no 
no 

no 


no 


15 








23 






15 


no 




















9 
12 

11 
12 




no 
no 

no 
no 


"i-3 
' 1-4* 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 
no 

no 
no 


no 
yes 

yes 
yes 


no 


11 








5 

18 
14 












no 
yes 


no 
no 


yes 
no 


no 
no 


no 
no 


no 


41 






22 


no 




























* 




























































10 
12 
12 

12 
10 




no 
no 
no 

no 
no 


"x-X 

14 

1-3 
1-12 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 




12 








4 

6 

SO 
15 


no 


15 






12 
32 


no 

yes 
no 


no 

no 
no, 


yes 

no 
no 


no 

no 
no 


no 

no 
no 


no 

yes 
no 


no 


28 






no 








no 




















8 


11 




yes 
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yes 
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no 


no 


yes 




no 
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• Where a blank occurs the item was not reported. 
t Not legally graded. 
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TABLE XVII.— Concluded. 
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TABLE XXL 

Local commiUefs, conductffrs and inbtructors at 



Counties. 



Location. 



Term. 



Local oommltteea 



Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim.....* 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoon 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

£2inmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton and Keweenaw 
Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 



Jackson 

Kalamazoo. 
Kalkastca. . . 

Kent 

Lapeer 

Leelanau... 

Lenawee. . . 
Livingston . 

Macomb 

Manistee . . . 



Harrisville. 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Bellaire .... 
Sterling.... 



Baraga 

Hastings 

West Bay City.. 

Frankfort 

j Buchanan 

1 St. -Joseph 



Cold water.. 
jManhalL.... 
t Marshall 

Cassopolis... 

Charlevoix.. 

Cheboygan. . 



Sault Ste. Marie.. 

St. Jobns. 

Grayling 

Escanaba 

Iron Mountain 



( Charlotte . 
1 Charlotte . 

Petoskey.. 
. Flint 

Gladwin... 

Ironwood . 



Traverse City. , 

Ithaca 

Hillsdale 

Calumet 

Bad Axe 



Mason 

Ionia 

Taw as City.. 
Crystal Falls. 
Mt Pleasant. 



Rives Junction., 

Parma 

Munlth 

Hanover 

^ Concord. 

I Grass Lake 

I Brooklyn 

V Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

(Kalkaska 

(Kalkasika 



f Grand Rapids 

j Sparta 

<{ Grand Rapids. 

Grand Rapids 

i Circuit Institute. . 

j Lapeer 

1 Lapeer 

Maple City 



Adrian 

Howell.... 
Richmond. 
Manistee.. 



5 days. 
13 days. 
8 days. 
5 days. 
8 days. 

S flays. 

3 days. 

5 days. 

8 days. 
[ 8 days. 
I 8 days. 

18 days. 
I 8 days. 
I 3 days. 

8 days. 

8 days. 

3 days.. 

3 days. 
8 days. 
5 days. 

4 days. 
8 days. 

[ 2 days. 
[ 5 days. 

8 days. 

15 days. 

5 days. 
3 days. 

5 days., 
3 days. 
8 days. 
5 days., 
13 days., 

10 days., 
5 days.. 
5 days.. 
8 days., 

15 days. 

1 day.. 
1 day.. 
1 day.., 
1 day.. 
I day.. 
I day.. 

1 day.., 
S days., 
3 days. 
8 days. 
8 days. 

r I day.. 

2 days., 
\ 1 days. 

I 8 days., 
L 5 days., 
j 2 days., 
1 3 days. 
8 days., 

8 days., 
8 days., 
todays., 
8 days.. 



W. H. Sanborn. 
J. E. McDonald . 

J. A. Case 

H. M. Coldren. . . 
JuUalnglis 



M. J. McKanna... 
J. C. Ketcham.... 
C. W. Hitchcock.. 

M. S. Gregory 

C. D.Jennings — 
C. D.Jennings 



M. W. Wimer 

Ernest Bumham . 
Ernest Bumham . 
W. H. C. Hale... 

A. W. Chew 

E W. Baker 



T. R. Easterday. . 
T. H, Townsend. 

Flora Marvin. 

P. R. Legg 

E. L. Parmenter. 

J. L. Wagner 

J. L. Wagner 

H. S. Babcock... 

J.H.Tyler 

T. E. Armstrong. 
L. L. Wright 



Nettie C.Gray 

C.F.Pike 

C. P: Huloe 

Wm. Bath, F. M. Bradshaw 
David Kaereher 



A.G.Wilson.... 
L. A. Burhans.. 
J. A.Campbell., 
JohnF. Mason. 
H. A Graham.. 



F. E.Schall.... 
J. W. Hazard.. 
Irene L. Getty . 
Irene L. Getty. 



A. R. Zinmier. 



A. R. Zfmmer... 
A. R. Zlmmer... 
W. F. Laughlln. 
W. F. Laughlin. 
J. O. Duncan.... 



M. W. Hensel.... 
N. Knooihuizen. 
O. D. Thompnon . 
H. J. Leighton... 
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TABLE XXI. 
(eoc^rd* institutes for tke calendar year 1903. 



Conduotors. 


Instructors. 


Instructors. 


Instructors. 


R. D. Bailey 


A. B. Lightfoot. 

Mae Bennett 


J.E.McDonaUl. 

W. H. French. 

J. F. Ktnaey. 

Katheron Shupe. 

A mold Tompkins 

Uda Sloan. 

Jessie Noyes. 

AUce M. Bunn. 
Flora Mowbray. 

Jean Dawson. 
H. A.Graham. 

W.H. Cheever. 
Alfred Bay lifis 




C f A Bemlh .......... 




A. P. Doyle 


R D. BaUey. 
R E. Barbour. 
E. M. Ledyard. 

Flora Mowbray. 
Margaret Wise 




H. C. LfOtt 




M. F.Scott 


• 


SL C. Thompson 

S. B. Laird 




A. HamUo Smith 

W. N. Ferris 


C. W. Hitchcock. 

Albert Leonard. 

W. D. Henderson. 

H. L. Stetson 

Ida Wimer 




C. D. Jennings 

F. A. Barbour. 




F. E. Andrews 




W. N. Ferris 


AurellaHlrth 

J. L. Hughes, A. BaylisB.. 
F. £. Knapp. 
J. C. Nafe 
Irene L. Getty. 

D. B. Waldo. 

E. T. Austin. 




Geo. W. Loomis 

W. E.Conkllng 

F. L. Keeler 


Elizabeth Wightman. 


H. R. PattengUl 

W. H. Cheever 

L B. Gilbert 




W. N. Ferris 


A. B. Lightfoot. 
P.R.Legg. 

Q. J. Edgcumbe. 

Margaret Wise. 

B. A. Carpenter. 
Lucy A. bloan. 

J. H.Tyler 




W. N. Ferris 




U. R. PattengUl 

H. R. Pattengill 

C. Q. Wade 




J. H, Kaye 








E. F. Waldo. 


Ben Bennett. 
W. H. Cheever. 

Elizabeth Wightman. 

Harriet Marsh. 

Abbie Roe. 

Orr Schurtz 




W. N. Ferris 




G. A. McGee 




H. K. Pattengill 

C.T. Grawn 




M. O. Graves 




Geo. W, Loomis 


A. F. Doyle 




C E. Holmes 


E.M. Wood 

£. P. Clarke. 
J. A. Campbell. 

J. C. Ketcham 

C. H. Gurney. 
W. J. McKone. 

D. B. McClure. 
C. H. Gurney. 
U. R Patiengia 
S. tt Laird. 

H. R PattengilL 
Margaret Wbe 




G. A. McQee 




C. M. Janaky 




H. R Pattengill 

W. F.Lewis 




F. E Schall 




F. E Schall 




F. E Schall 




F. E. Schall 




F. E Bchall 

F. E Schall 




F. E. Schall 




W. H. Chcever. 




0. O. Hoy I 


H Lb Stetson 


J. L. Hughes. 


A.Hamlin Smith .... 
H. R PatiengiU 

W. H. Elson 


Irene L. Getty. 
Lucy A. Sloan. 

Arnold Tompkins. 

W. N. Ferris 


K. L. Butterfleld. 
Lucy A. Sloan 




H. R. Pattengill 




W. H. ElHon. 


A. E Wlnship. 

F. D. Smith 




A. Hamlin Smith 


Florence Marsh. 


H- R Pattengill 

H. R Pattc'nKlU 

W.J. McKone 

C. O. Hoyt 


F. A. Barbour. 
L. D. Harvey. 
Fannie I. Allen. 

T. H. Lewis 


Helen R Gardner. 
Irene L Getty. 
Alice Marsh. 




CO. Hoyt 

J. D. Schiller 


N. Knooihuizen 




B. W. Pfjet 




C. T. Grawn- 


W. N. Ferris. 
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Coantlea 



Location. 



Term. 



Local committees. 



Marquette and Alger. 
Mason 

Mecosta. 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee. 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda.' 

Otsego 

Ottawa. 

Presque Isle 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

St. Clair. 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac. 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola. 

VanBuren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Marquette . . 
j Ludlngton. . . 
iLudington... 
' Morley 

Mecosta 

Barry ton — 

Remus 

Sylvester.... 
I Big Rapids.. 

Menominee.. 

Midland 



Lake City. . 

Monroe 

OreenvUle. . 
Atlanta.... 
CasnoYla... 



Fremont 

PonUac 

Hart 

Ontonagon... 

( Avondale 

•< Hersey 

/Evart 

Mio 

Gaylord 

( Hoaand 

1 Cooperrille.. . 

Rogers- 

Roscommon. . 



St. Charles. 

jPort Huron 

1 Port Huron 

Sturgis 

Sanilac Center.. 

Corunna 



Caro 

Paw Paw 

Ann Arbor... 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Trenton 

Detroit 

New Boston . 
Sherman 



2 days. 
6 days. 

2 days., 
1 day... 
1 day.. 
1 day.. 
1 day.. 

1 day.. 
t 8 days.. 

13 days. 
8 days. 

3 days.. 
8 dasrs.. 
8 days.. 
5 days.. 
3 days.. 

3 days.. 

2 days.. 
8 days.. 
8 days.. 

i Iday.. 
< 2 days.. 
I 2 days. 

5 days.. 
8 days.. 

S 3 days. 
1 8 days.. 

6 days.. 
5 days. 

3 days.. 
i 8 days.. 
> 8 days.. 

18 days.. 
8 days. 
10 days., 

10 days.. 
3 days.. 
8 days.. 
1 day.. 

1 day.. 

2 days.. 
8 days.. 
1 day.. 

3 days. 
1 day... 

18 days.. 



nora McLachlan, F.D. Davis 

C. A. Rinehart 

C. A.Rinehart 



Jesse Hubbard.. 
J. H. Mustard... 

E. S. HaU 

A. C. Marvin.... 
E. D. Straight... 
S. H. Knisely... 
H. B. Carr. 



A. Gordon Dye. . 

H.S EUiott 

Vesta B. Smith. 
A. C.Adair 



Jas. H. Thompson. 
Jas. H. Thompson. 
Jas. H. Thompson. 

Sim J. Lewis. 

R.D. BaUey 

L.P.Emst 

L. P. Ernst 

Ed. Erskine. 

E.G. Payne 



John C. Nafe... 
R S. CampbelL . 
Geo. A. Parker. 
L. E.Miller.. 



C. G. Putney. 
O.L. Bristol.. 



Henry P. Bush . 
E. A. Aseltine. 
C. E. Foster. . . . 



E. W.Yost..... 
C. d. Siemens. . 
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• Condncton. 


Instructors. 


Instructors. 




W. H. Cbeever 

H. B. PattengilL 


C. T. Grawn. 

H. R. Pattengill 


Mis. Ella A. Hubbard. . . 
0. T. Grawn. 

Jesse Hubbard. 

Kathryn Corrigan. 
Abigail Lynch. 

C. T. Grawn. 
Margaret Wise. 

Florence Marsh. 

Lucy A. Sloan. 
AbigaU Lynch. 

Lucy Bettea. 
Lois Wilson. 
Nettie Brown 


Cora Shaokeltoa^ 


C. T. Grft wn 


8 P. lAim 




A. B. Ughtfoot 

A. a Ughtfoot 

A. a Ughtfoot 

A. B. Ughtfoot 

A. B. Ughtfoot 

C. 0. Hoyt 


F. D. Smith. 
W. N. Ferris. 
F. D. Smith. 
C. T. Grawn. 

W. N. Ferris. 

Margaret Wise. 

B. S. Hopkins 




E. L Pannenter 




W. D Henderson 

W. D. Henderson 

0. O. Hoyt 


Bfrs. Sarah Greeley. 

Mmnie Termaat. 

E. D. Palmer 




Geo. W. Loomlh . . ^ . . . 


J. K. Osfferbv *.. 




Geo. W. Loomis 

C. T. Qrawn 


C. S. Larzalere. 

W. N. Ferris 




0. O. Hoyt 


Margaret Wise. 

W.J. McKone 




8. B. Laird 




G. J. Edgcumbe 

Orr Schurtz 


Belle Waldo. 
AUce Harris. 

Fannie Allen. 
Fanoie Allen. 

L Hi Jones r , - - 




C. T. Grawn 




Geo. W. Loomis 

H. R. PattengilL 




Sim J. Lewis 


Gerret Masselink. 
R. D. Bailey. 
A. Hamlin Smith. 
W. J. McKone. 
Lois Wilson. 
Ward Tower. 

P. A. Barbour 




W.L. Shuart 




H. R. PattengilL 

H. R. PattengilL 

F. L. Keeler 




R. D. Bailey 




S.B. Laird 




W.J. McKone 

Geo. A.Parker 

Webster OooIl 


W.A.Morse 

A. Hamlin Smith. 

L. B. Austin 




W. J. McKone 


I. A. Beddow, 




Oeo. W. Xjoomis 


R.D.Brigg8 


Nellie B. Goes. 


0. H. Gumey 


F. L. Evans 


Henry P. Bush. 
O.T. Bright. 
Maud Parker. 

H. R. PattengilL 

Arnold Tompkins 

C. C. Slemons. 




H. R. PattengilL 


Margaret Wise 




F. J. Tooze 


8. J.Gier 




W. C. Martindale 

W. C. Martlndale 

W. 0. Martindale 

E. W. Yost 


A. S. Winship. 

J. L. Hughes. 

Fred N. Soott. 

F. A . Barbour. 


J. L. Hughes. 
H. L. Stetson- 


E. W. Yost 

G. W. Loomis 


L. H. Jones. 

L. H. Jones 


E. W. Yost 


S.HLaiid. 

Fannie L Allen 




J.H.Kaye 
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TABLE XXIII. 

Chanty hoards of school examinera for 1901-Oi, 

(The first named in each county is oommlssloner.) 



County. 



Name. 



Address. 



Oocnpation. 



Aloona. 
Alcer... 



Allegan . 
Alpena.. 



Antrim.. 
Arenae.. 

Baraga.. 

Barry.... 



Bay 

Benzie. . . 

Berrien.. 
Branch.. 



Calhoun. 
Cass 



Charlevoix.. 
Cheboygan., 



Chippewa. 
Clare 



CUnton. 



( W. H. Sanborn 

•<E. G.Holmes 

(Margarett Chappell. 

( Flora McLachlan 

•{ 8. H. Ostrander. 

(E. J.Warren 



(J. B. McDonald.. 
^ NelUe I* WUder. 
( R. B£ Sprague . . . . 
(James A. Case..., 
Egbert H. Fox., 



(H. M.Coldren. 

<< George E. Cabanis. 

( John Hawley 

I Julia A. Inglis 



(Bl J. MoKanna... 

<Kate Curry 

f Helen O'Connor, 
i J. C. Ketcham..., 

-(& J. Edger 

(rN. Stowell 



i C. W. Hitchcock. 
{ W. A. CoUlns. 



f John B. Laing. . 

)M. 8. Gregory.. 
UUianJaquith. 
Lewis Wood..., 



)C. D.Jennings. 
W.H. Marsh..., 
J. D. Oarmody. 
i M. W. Wimer. . 
<P. B. Wessel..., 
(B. A. Hurley.... 



Ernest Bumham. 

F.D.MIUer 

A.J.FUnt. 

(W.H. C.Hale... 

•{ JohnFlnley 

Ic.N.Brudy 



A. W. Chew 

H.E BeU 

J. M.Tice 

(E. W. Baker 

•] John F. Chambers. 
(J.J. Bryant 



. T. R Eaiterday. 
T. BAldrich.... 
'D.W. McLean.., 
A. H. Aldrlch.... 

Chas. Stahl 

D.A.Barber 



T. H Townaend. 
EM.Plunkett..., 
E J. Leddlck 



HarrlsTlUe 

Lodge 

HarrlsvlUe 

Grand Marais. 
Grand Marais. 
Grand MaraJs.. 



Allegan 

Otsego 

Overisel 

Alpena 

Long Rapids . 



' Fred P. Smith Alpena 



Bellaire 

Bellaire 

East Jordan.. 
Sterling 



Baraga 

L'Anse 

L*Anse 

Hastings.... 
Hastings.... 
Woodland.. 



Bay City 

West Bay City. . 

Munger 

Benzonia 

Benzonia 

Frankfort 



St. Joseph 

Coloma 

Berrien Springs . 

Coldwater 

Batavla 

Coldwater 



Marshall 

Burlington. 

Homer 

Cassopolts 

Dowagiac 

Edwardsburg . 



Bayshore 

Boyne 

Charlevoix. . 
Cheboygan. . 
Cheboygan. . 
Cheboygan. . 



Sault Ste. Marie. . 

Bay Mills 

Detour 

Clare 

Rnrriaon 

Farwell 



8 1. Johns.. 

Ovid 

Fowler 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Ass't P. BL 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Fanner. 

Teacher. 

Student 

Teacher. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Farmer. 

Lawyer. 
Lawyer. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Farmer. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Preacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 



In& agent. 
Teacher. 
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TABLE XXIIL— Continued. 



County. 



Crawford. 

Delta 

Dickinson. 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse. 
Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

^losco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 



Name. 



( Flora Marvin 

-^ J. E. Bradley 

(Isabel Cobb 

(P. R. L'-gg 

< William J. MiUer. 
( RoseHeadstin... 

E. L. Parmenter. 

L. E. Amidon 

E. P. Frost 

i J. L. WaKoer 

-jF. A. Teidgen 

( Cynthia Qreen... 

iH. S. Babcock... 
■{E.O. Botsford... 
|H. N. CrandaU.... 

(John H.Tyler 

i Chas. M. Elliott. . 
I W. W. Blackney. 

( F. E. Armstrong. 
-< P. F. McCormICK 

(jE.TobIn 

(L.L. Wright 

■( W. S. Prince 

( J. S. McElllgott. . 

^ Nettie C. Gray... 
W. A. White 
Mrs. Addle Gibbs 

iC. F. Pike 

-j W. E. Hanson .... 
i Howard Potter. . , 

(Chas. P. Hulce... 

^D.L. Clark 

( H. L Howe 

j Wm. Batb 

< Fred A. Jeffers . . 
r A. E Peterman. . 

i David Kaercher.. 
Edward Baskln.. 
C. F. Hey 

1 A. G. Wilson 

^L. C. Mlxter 

(Geo. W. Harvey., 

^Lk. A. Burhans..... 
C. D. Bemls 
A. J. Dann 

iJ A.Campbell... 

-^C. M. Jansky 

I W. H.Hartley... 

I John F. Mason.... 
■{ Geo. D. Crlppen. . 
f Jamtfs J. Gaffney 
(H. A. Graham .... 

< A. J. Arn:)8trong. 
(B. F. Duffy 

iF.E. SchaU 

^F. H. Brown 

|G. R. Cain 

i J. W. Hazard ... 
•i E C. Hambleton. 
I J. H. McLaughlin 

(Irene L. Getty... 
^ A. T. Woolpert.. 
I W. S. MerrlU 

iA. R. Zlmmer 
C. M. Ferner 
A.M Freeland.. 



Address. 



Grayling — 

Grayling 

Frederic . . . 
Gladstone . . 
Masonvllle . 
Esoanaba . . 



Iron Mountain . 
Iron Mountain . 

Norway 

Cbarlotte 

Vermontville . . 
Charlotte 



Harbor Springs. 

Petoskey 

Vair 

Flint 

Davison 

Linden 



Gladwin.... 
Gladwin.... 
Madwln.... 
Iron wood .. 
Bessemer . . 
Wakefield.. 



Traverse City- 
Fife Lake 

Mayfleld 

Ithaca 

Alma 

Ithaca 



Hillsdale 

Frontier 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Atlantic Mine.. 
Calumet 



Sebewalng... 

Ubly 

Kilmanaugh . 

Mason 

Okemos 

Willlamston . 



Ionia 

Ionia 

Lake Odessa. 
Whittemore.. 

Au Sable 

Siloam 



Amasa 

Iron River 

Crystal Falls. 
Mt. Pleasant. 
Mt. Pleasant. 
Blanchard 



Jackson 

Brooklyn 

Hanover 

Kalamazoo. . 
Galesburg... 
Kalamazoo. . 



Kalkaska 

Rapid City 

Kalkaska. 

Grand Rapids. 
GrandviUe .... 
Grand Rapids. 



Occupation. 



Teacher. ^ 
Farmer 
Teacher. 
Teacher, ay 
Teacher. . 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teachrr. 
Teacher. 

Editor. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacber. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Banker. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Insurance. 

Bookkeeper. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Insurance. 

Clerk. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Merchant. 

Bookkeeper. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teac)ier. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Surveyor. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
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County. 



Keweenaw . . 
Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston . . . 

Luee 

Mackinac 

Macomb.. 

Manistee 

Marquette ... 
Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee. . 

Midland 

Ml&saukee ... 

Monroe 

Montcalm — 

Montmorency 
Muskeson — 

Newaygo — 
Oakland 



Name. 



i F. M. Bradshaw 

C. Chrysler 

f Jas- Hamilton . . . 
1 £. G. Johnson. . . . 



1 W P. Laughlln. 

C. H. Naylor.... 
[O. LaBounty.... 
[J. O. Duncan.... 

E. P. Carr 

F R Davis 



:M W, Hensel 

M a Collins 

'j.C. Howell 

N. C. Knooihuizen. 

D. Kelleher 

[ Jas. Stackable 



( EvaBeurman 

-! W. L. Hays 

I A. D. DeWitt.... 

^E. J. Lachance.. 
J. J. Thompson.. 
W. J. Feasant . . . 

SO. D. Thompson . 
S.C. Price 
A. E. Millett 

iH. J. Lelghton . . . 
M. S. Howes 
Geo. Cook. 



IF. D. Davis 

D.B. Waldo... 
I J. P. Walker... 
i C. A. Rlnehart. 

I va Downing... 
[ F. A. EwakL . . . 



( A. B. Ughtfoot. . 

^ O. K. Foster 

( Don Harrington . 

^Jef«e Hubbard. . 
C. M. Case 
L. E. Beniley .... 



t Jas. H. Mustard . 
^ Wm. H. Buck.... 

rG. L. Jenner 

IE. S.Hall 



i A. C. Marvin 

^ J. J.Kelly 

f John Wallace 

( Eugene Straight.. 
< A. M. Colegrove.. 
(J.E McCloskey.. 



4S. H. Knlsely 

- Mrs W. D. Ulce 
( Etta ilrennao — 

lU.B.Carr 

<( D. A. Seaman . . . 
JN.R Dryer 



J A. Gordon Dye.. 
Carrie Carter. . . 
John Har wood.. 

iH. S.EUiott 

' H. S.Gardner... 
I S. H. Westcott. 



Address. 



Central Mine. . 
Copper Falls.. 

AUouez. 

Luther 



Lapeer 

Imlay City 

North Branch., 
Sutton's Bay. . . 

Empire 

Sutton's Bay. . . 



BUssfleld.... 

Addison 

BUssfleld.... 
Fowlerville . 

Fenton 

Hartland — 



Munlsing . . . 
Newberry- 
Newberry. . 
St. Ignace . 
St Ignace . 
Gould City . 



Mi. Clemens . 
Mt. Clemens . 

Utlca 

Bear Lake . . . 

Copemish 

Bear Lake... 



Marquette . 
Marquette . 
Republic . . . 
Ludington.. 
Ludlngton.. 
Custer 



Big Rapids .... 

Ann Arbor 

Big Rapids . . . . 
Menominee . . . 
HermansvUle . 
Stephenson... 



Midland... 
Coleman . . 
Midland... 
Lake City . 



Occupation. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Editor. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Minister. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

B'g h'se k*p'r. 

Clerk. 

Teacher. 

Printer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Minister. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Acc'tant. 
Teacher. 

) Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Monroe 

Temperance . 

Monroe 

Stanton 

Coral 

Stanton 



Hlllman... 
Big Rock.. 
Atlanta... 
WhltehaU. 
Whitehall. 
Holton 



White Cloud. 
Newaygo .... 
White Cloud. 

Oxford 

Royal Oak.... 
OrtouvUle.... 



Teacher. 
Student. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teocher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Printer. 

Teacher 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 
I Teacher. 
' Teacher, 
t Teacher. 



I 



/ 
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TABLE XXIIL—CONCLUDBD. 



County. 



Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.. 
Osceola. 

,- Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle 

Roscommon. 
Saginaw .... 

St. Clair .... 
St. Joseph . . 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 

Shiawassee. 
Tuscola. 

VanBuren.. 
Washtenaw. 



Wayne... 
Wexford. 



Name. 



1 Vesta a Smith 
Alfred Sundell 
R. C. Fisher 

( B. Bennett 

•<H. S. Karcher 

(E. A. Woughter 

(A. C.Adair 

^F. A.StUes 

f Ella Chamberlain 

( J. H. Thompson 

•{Geo. F. Roxburg 

(M. Jerome 

iSimJ.Lewls 

-j Ethel Craw ford 

(Lucy Finch. 

SK. D. BaUey 
F.J. Shipp 
Mrs. C. Q. Martindale 

^ Louis P. Ernst 
N. R. Stanton 
Leonard Reus. 

( Edward Erskine 

•{Theo. Hardis 

(C. Ismuger 

(E.O. Payne 

•< Mrs. Vema Gibbons.. 

( Adella McCrea 

(John C. Nafe........ 

.^J.B. Griffin 

I J. R McDonald 

(R. S. Campbell 

-^ W. F.Lewis 

( E. T. Blackney 

lL.E.Bimer 

•{J. W. MoLauohlin.... 
I Geo. F. De Long 

^Cha8. G. Putney 
J. H. Hands 
F.J.Kemp 

1 Beulah Morseman . . . . 

■IC. W. Dunton 

Iw.T. Cornell 

( O. L. BrtstoL 

< Stella R Potter 

fH. E Slocum 

iH. P.Bush 

.^J. F.Goodrich 

I F. D. Cart Wright 

( E. A. Aseltine 

-JR. S. Howland 

(E. Schoolcraft 

!C. E. Foster 
M. J. CaTanaugh... . . . 
D. R. Hoppe 

E. W.Yost 

Frank Cody 

Wm. Lightbody 

C. C. Siemens. 

J. H.Kaye 

A.J. ChappeU 



Addn 



Shelby 

Shelby 

Hart 

West Branch. 

Rose City 

West Branch. 



Rockland 

Victoria Mine.. 

Ontonagon 

Evart 

Evart 

LeRoy 



Mio 

Red Oak.. 

Mio 

Gaylord . . 
Gaylord . . 
Gaylord . . 



CoopersYille . . 
Forest GroTc. 

Borculo 

Rogers City... 

Metz 

Rogers City... 



Roscommon.. 
Rosconunon.. 
Roscommon- 
Saginaw 

Carroll ton.... 
Saginaw 



Port Huron... 
Port Huron... 

Capac 

Centerville. . . . 

Sturgls 

Three Rivers. . 



Sanilac Center. 
Sanilac Center. 
Sanilac Center. 

Manistique 

Manistlque , 

Manistique , 



Corunna.. 
Bancroft. 
Vernon. . . 

Caro 

Tuscola . . 
Akron 



Paw Paw.., 

Decatur 

KendaU 

Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor. 
Chelsea 



Detroit... 

Delray 

Detroit. . . 
Sherman. 
Cadillac.. 
Manton. . . 



Occupation. 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
H'sek'p'r. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Physician. 

Merchant. 

DruggisL 

Druggist. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Lawyer. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Teacher. 



Lawyer. 
Lawyer. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
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TABLE XXVIL 
Special report of day schools for the deaf. 



Location. 



e 

o« 



I. 



OE 



E4 



0a 

< 



9S 



Totalfl..... 

Bay City 

Detroit 

Grand RapldB. 

Menominee... 

Muskegon 

Saginaw, E. S 



18 



94 



14108.0 



78.8400 



810,800 oe 



888.8 
0882.6 
88M. 

061. 
1619. 
818. 



4.0800 

S4.90S8 
19.9944 

6.8883 
8.9944 
4.6444 



8751 70 
4,964 08 
8,606 00 

072 64 
760 OO 
000 00 
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Academies and semlnarleB, general and financial statlBtica of 288,200 

Academies of the Sacred Heart, general and financial Btatistics of 288, 291 

Academy of the Ladles of the Loretto, general and financial statistics of 288, 200 

Adrian college, general and financial statistics of 287,290 

Akeley institute, general and financial statistics of 288,201 

Albion college, general and financial statistics of 287,200 

Algebra, Institnte outline 00 

number of districts giving instruction In ^lO? 

Alma college, general and financial statistics of 288,200 

Amount dua the districts 174,100 

of township library money on hand Sept. 1, 1002 104 

paid and due inspectors 175,100 

commissioners 176,208 

examiners 175,208 

township chairmen and oth^ officers 175,100 

An Act defining qualifications of kindergarten, music, and drawing teachers 20 

Apportionment of the primary school interest fund 175,176 

Architecture, school house 67-78 

Arithmetic, institute outline 01 

number of districts giving instruction in 107 

Associations, county teachers', number held 208 

township, number held 208 

Attendance, percentage of, for State 171,178 

in cities and villages 229-243 

graded school districts 208-226 

Bay City Business college, general and financial statistics of 289,201 

Benton Harbor college, general and financial statistics of 280,201 

Benzonia college, general and financial statistics of 288,201 

Blind, School for tne, general and financial statistics of 287,200 

Board of Regents of the University of Michigan 81 

Boards of examiners, expenses and compensation, amount of 1 75, 208 

lisl of 288 

number of days devoted to meetings of 208 

Bonded Indebtedness of the districts, amount of 174, 190 

paid on 174,188 

Botany, institute outline 05 

number of districts giving instruction In 107 

Branches of Instruction, statistics of 107 

Buildings and repairs, expenditures for 174,188 

Cedar Lake Industrial academy, general and financial statistics of 289,292 

Central Michigan Normal school, general and financial statistics of 287, 200 

Certificates, city, granted according to the provisions of Sec. 18, Act No. 66..'. 270 

college, number holding 270 

different grades 21,22 

number receiving 173,200 

normal, number of teachers holding 173,200 

number of applicants for. having received normal Instruction 200 

regular 178,200 

special 173.200 

receiving, who had attended Institutes during 

year 178.200 

without previous experience in teaching 173.200 

revoked or suspended 200 

State, number holding 178,200 

Charitable institutions, general and financial statistics of 287,200 

Children attending public school, number of 170, 178,102 

between 5 and 20. number of 170,178,102 

enrolled In city school districts 171 

day schools for the deaf 206«< 

In graded school districts 170,102 

ungraded school districts 170,102 

City and village schools : 

Amount paid for Instruction 260-260 

regular teachers 260-260 

special teachers 260-260 
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Pige. 

City and ylUacre sohools— Continv^cf. 

Attendance, average daily 228-242 

Children between 5 and 20, number of 228-242 

Coet per capita by departments, for ina traction and incidentals 260-289 

Drawing, scnoola giving instruction in 245-209 

Enrollment by departments 228-242 

Flags, U. S., number having 245-269 

French, number studying 246-269 

German, number studying 246-269 

Graduates, average age or ' 244-268 

number of 246-250 

Greek, number studying 246-269 

Instructors, number of in commercial course 270 

drawing 270 

kindergarten 270 

manual training 270 

music 270 

pennuinshlp 270 

Kindergarten below primary grade, schools having 246-269 

work, portion of time in 1st primary devoted to 246-269 

Latin, number studying 246-259 

Music, vocal, schools giving instruction in 245-269 

Non-resident pupils, number of 244-258 

Number pupils belonging, average 228-242 

to each tei^cher 244-268 

Penmanship, schools giving instruction in 245-269 

Superintendent's time given to supervision 229-248 

^Teachers, number employed 229-248 

holding county certificates 270 

special, number of 270 

City teachers: 

Certificates, college, number holding 270 

different grades held oy 270 

granted by State Board of Education, number holding 270 

Number employed 270 

Civil government, Institute outline 97 

number of districts giving instruction in 197 

Colleges, statistics of (see State and eaucatlonal institutions). 

Commercial course, schools having 246-259 

schools, statistics 296 

Commissioners for 1902, list of 288 

number of schools visited by 208 

salaries of 208 

Comparative summary of statistics 170 

Compulsorv attendance law, districts enforcing 245-259 

Consolidation of schools 9 

results of 12 

Cost per capita of schools 192 

County boards of school examiners 288 

County commissioners of schools 18-16 

Day schools for the deaf, statistics 296 

Deaf, School for the. general and financial statistics of 287,290 

Decisions of the Supreme court (see Supreme court decisions). 

Denominational colleges, discussed in Superintendent's introduction 4 

general and financial statistics of 287, 2(N) 

Detroit College, general and financial statistics of 288,290 

Detroit College of Law, general and flnanciifi statistics of 289,291 

Detroit College of Medicine, general and financial statistics of 289,291 

Detroit Home and Day school, general and financial statistics of 288. 291 

Detroit Homeopathic college, general and flhandal statistics of 289,291 

Detroit Seminary, general ana filianclal statistics of 288,291 

Detroit University School, general and financial statistics of 288, 291 

Dictionaries, number of schools supplied with 173,205 

Diplomas, eighth grade, granted 175,205 

District libraries (see libraries). 

taxes, amount received from .'.. 178,184 

Districts, expenditures of 174,187 

furnishing free text-books, number of 171,206 

graded, number of 170,178 

number supplied with fiag and fiag staff 178 

that have adopted text-books on physiology 205 

taught communicable diseases according to law 206 

visited by commissioner during the year 208 

resources of 178,184 

township unit, number of 170,178 

ungraded school, number of 170 

whole number of 170.178 

Domestic science, schools giving Instruction in '245-259 

Drawing, schools giving instruction in 245-259 

Educational funds 161 

Educational institutions, other, discussed in Superintendent's introduction 6 

State r. 88.84 

and, general and financial statistics of 287,290 

system of Michigan 81 
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Bifhth grade dlplomast number granted 176,205 

examination 16 

directions for the condactor 17 

Bmmannel Mteslonanr college, general and financial statlatica of 288,290 

Examination and certification of teachers in city schools 10 

Bxamtpatlons : 

An Act defining qualifications of kindergarten, music, and drawing teachers — 20 

Date of examination 22 

Eighth grade examination ^ 16 

Directions for the conductor 17 

Examination questions 22 

Exemptions from examination 22 

First grade certificates 22 

Of teachers, statistics of 178,200 

public, number held 178,200 

Policy of the Department 20 

Second grade certificates 21 

Third grade certificates 21 

Expenses of schools, total net 174,187 

Fenton Normal School and Commercial college, general and financial statistics of . . . . 280, 291 

Ferris institute ^ 289.291 

Financial report of University of Michlgah 162 

statiBtica, miscellaneous 178,174.190 

Flag and fiag staff, number of districts supplied with 178 

Free text>books, number of districts fumisiiing 171,205 

French, schools giving instruction in 245*250 

Funds, educational 161 

General history, institute outline 101 

number of districts giving instruction in , 197 

General school statistics as reported oy school inspectors 178 

Geography, institute outline 102 

number of districts giving instruction in 197 

Geometry, number of districts giving instruction in 197 

German, schools giving instruction In 246-259 

Globes, number of schools supplied with 178-205 

Graded school districts: 

Aggregate number of months taught in 209 

Children attending school in, number of 170,192,208 

between 5 and 20, number of 170,192,208 

Cost, of, per capita 192 

total 209 

Indebtedness of, total 174,208 

Instruction and superintendence, amount paid for 209 

Nonresident pupils attending 170, 209 

tuition paid by 178,209 

Number of dIstricU 170,178 

Percentage of attendance 171,208 

Property, estimated valuation of 178,208 

School, number of days taught 208 

Teachers, number employed 171,172,208 

wages of, average monthly 172,209 

toUl 172,209 

Grammar, institute outline 108 

number of dlstrlcU giving instruction In 197 

school department, statistics of (see city schools). 

Grand Rapids Business university, general and financial statistics of 289.291 

Grand Rapids Bfedical college, general and financial statistics of 289.291 

Greek, schools giving instruction in 245-269 

Hillsdale college, general and financial statistics of .- 288, 29U 

Holy Rosary academy, general and financial statistics of 288, 291 

Hope college, general and financial statistics of 288.290 

Indebtedness of districts, amount paid on 174,187 

bonded and total 174.190 

Indirect education, discussed in Superintendent's introduction 6 

Industrial Home for Girls, general and financial statistics of 287,290 

Industrial School for Boys, general and financial statistics of 287,290 

Inspectors and members of school boards, amount paid 175,190 

Institute fees, amount collected 208 

Institutes, average attendance at 280 

conductors and Instructors at 277 

enrollment at 176,280 

kinds and grades of certificates held by members 280 

location and date of 278 

number in attendance having received normal Instruction 280 

without experience in teaching 280 

of, held 176 

percentage of whole number of teachers that attended 280 

receipts and expenditures at 278 

International Business college, general and financial statistics of 289,292 

Jackson Business university, general and financial statistics of 289,292 

Kalamasoo college, general and financial statistics of 288, 290 
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300 DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

ELindergarten, number of schools having 246-269 

The: its place and work .' 28 

work, portion of time in fitst primary devoted to 245-269 

Language, institute outline 107 

Lansing Business university, general and financial statistics of 289. 292 

Latin, schools giving instruction in...'. 246-269 

Legally qualifled teachers, number of 173,200 

Legislation, summary of school, during session of 1903 86 

Library books and care of library, expenditures for 175,187,194 

moneys, amount received 184,194 

number of townships forfeiting 175,194 

using for general school purposes 176,194 

township, amount on hand Sept. 1, 1902 194 

Libraries, district, amount of fines received from county treasurer for 194 

' paid for support of ....% 175,194 

general and financial statistics of 174,176,194 

number of districts maintaining 174, 194 

volumes added to during year 194 

whole, in 174,194 

township, amount of fines received from county treasurer for 174,194 

taxes voted for 174,194 

paid for books and care of 175,194 

general and financial statistics of 174,175,194 

number of townships maintaining 174,194 

volumes added to during year 194 

whole, in 174,194 

traveling 25 

Loans, amount of interest paid on 174,187 

received from 178,184 

Ludington Business college, general and financial sUtistics of 289,292 

Manual training, schools giving instruction In y, 245-259 

Manual Training in the Rural Schools 9 

Maps, number of schools supplied with 173,206 

Medical inspection of schools, the 81 

Michigan Agricultural college, general and financial statistics of 287,290 



Michigan College of Medicine and Sorgei^, general and flbanclal statistlci of 289,291 

Michigan College of Mines, general and financial statistics of 287,290 

Michigan Female seminary, general and financial statistics of 288, 291 



Michigan Military academy, general and financial statistics of 288.291 I 

Michigan State Normal college, general and financial statistics of 287, 290 

Mill-tax, receipts from 173,184 

Moneys on hand, amount of 187 

Nature study 27 

Nazareth academy, general and financial statistics of 288,291 

Net receipts of all cflstrtcts 173,184 

Non-resident pupils, number in graded schools 170,209 

ungraded schools 170 

tuition from, amount of, received In graded school districts.... 174,209 

ungraded school districts. 174 

Normal schools, The, discussed in Superintendent's introduction 4 

Northern State Normal school, general and financial statistics of 287,290 

Olivet college, general and financial statistics of 288,290 

Orthography, number of districts giving instruction in 197 

Outline of State teachers* institute : 

Additional topics for discussion 87 

Advanced geography 106 

Algebra 90 

Arithmetic 91 

Botany 96 

Civil government 97 

General history 101 

Geography 102 

Grammar 108 . 

Introduction 85 

language 107 

Pedagogical nuggets > 184 

Physics Ill 

Physiology 117 

Program 88.89 

Reading 120 

Responsive Scripture readings 185 

Second grade subjects 86 

Sections in an Institute 86 

Text-books 87 

The outlines 86 

The program 86 

The State Manual and Course of Study : 87 

The study period 87 

United States government 98 

United States ^story 183,184 
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• Page. 

Pampblets Issaed daring the year by the Department: 

Instltate outline 79-137 

Pioneer day program 139-157 

School grounds and school house architecture 67-78 

Pedagogical nuggets, institute outline 184 

Penmanship, number of districts giving instruction in 197 

schools glTlng instruction in 245-259 

Percentage of attendance for the State 171,178 

in cities and yillages 229-248 

graded school districts 171.208 

Physics, institute outline Ill 

number of districts giving Instruction in 107 

Physiology, institute outline 117 

number of districts giving instruction in 197 

navlng adopted text-books on 205 

Pioneer day program : 

America ^.... 146 

A name in the sand 156 

Fifty years ago 147 

Grandmothers — ( 156 

History of the school district 142 

Introduction 141 

Landing of the Pilgrim fathers 146 

My lost youth 160 

Out of the old house, Nancy 154 

Rock me to sleep 148 

Song of the old folks 145 

Suggestive program 142 

Suggestive topics 143 

The founders of Michigan 144 

The last leaf 152 

The old arm-chair i 150 

The old clock in the hall 157 

The old oaken bucket 149 

The rainy day 156 

True patriotism 144 

Twenty years ago .* . . . 168 

Primary school departments statistics of (see city and village schools). 

Interest fund, apportionment of 175,176 

Private or parochial schools, statistics of « 171,199,293,295 

Procedure In consolidating school districts 9 

Professional schools, general and financial statistics of (see State and educational 
Institutions). 

Public examinations, number held « 178,200 

Pupils, number enrolled in city school districts 171 

day schools for the deaf 296 

eighth grade exclusive of graded schools 175,205 

graded school districts 170,192,208 

private or select schools 171,199 

ungraded school districts 170,192 

Raisin Valley seminary, general and financial statistics of 288, 291 

Reading, Institute outline 120 

number of districts giving Instruction in 197 

Report of treasurer of the University of Michigan 162 

Resources of school districts 178,184 

Responsive Scripture readings, Institute outline 135 

Results of consol Idat ion 12 

Saginaw Valley Medical college, general and financial statistics of 289, 291 

St. Mary's Academy, general and financial statistics of 288,291 

St. Mary's school, general and financial statistics of 288,291 

Sanitary science In the public schools 30 

School, average number of months 171,178 

number of days In graded districts 208 

whole 178 

School board and inspectors, amount paid for services 176,190 

commissioners for 1902, list of 288 

number of schools visited by 208 

salaries of 208 

districts, statistics of (see districts). 

for the Blind, general and financial statistics of 287,290 

Deaf, general and financial statistics of 287,290 

grounds and school house architecture 67-78 

nouses, number of 178,178 

?)roperly ventilated 205 

o be built during year 173 

statistics, general 178 

School grounds and schoolhouse architecture : 

Blackboards 69 

Color of exterior 68 

Colors for interior 61 

Desks 69 

Floors 69 

Interiors 60 

Out-buildlngs 58 
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School grounds and Bchoolhouse ETChltecture— Continued, 

Plan of one-room school houses 85-78 

ont-bnildings 68 

school grounds 64 

three-room schoolbullding 70,77 

two-room school building 7«-76 

School building .• 68 

School site 57 

Sise of schoolroom < 68 

Water supply 67 

Windows 69 

Ventilation 60 

View of second ward building. Hillsdale, Mich 78 

Schools and school houses, statistics as to condition 205 

cost per capita 102 

numbar hav^og uniform text-books in each branch 205 

- .in which physiology is taught v 207 

properly classified T. 205 

with prescribed course of study 205 

private or parochial, number of 171,190 

pupils in, estimated number of 171,109,298,295 

sanitary science in 80 

teachers employed in 171,199 

The rural 7 

with normal and business course, general and financial statistics of 289,291 

Seminary of the Felician Sisters, general and financial statistics of 288,291 

Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic (Holy Rosary Academy). 

Spring Arbor seminary, general and financial statistics of. 288, 291 

State and educational Institutions: 

Amount of leglslatiye appropriation 290 

Cost per student 290 

Current expenses for the year 290 

Estimated value of grounds, buildings, etc 290 

Expenses for permanent improTements 290 

Funds, amount of productive 290 

income from 290 

Graduates number in 1902 287 

whole, since founded 287 

Instructors, number of 287 

LiabUlties 290 

Libraries, number of volumes added during year 287 

whole, in ' 287 

Location of 287 

Organization, dale of 287 

President, superintendent, or principal 287 

Receipts 290 

Students, number of 287 

State Agricultural College (see Michigan Agricultural College). 

State Board of Agriculture 84 

State Board of Education 81 

State educational institutions 88,84 

State Normal college (see Michigan State Normal college). 

State Public school, general and financial statistics or. ^ 287,290 

SUtistical tables : 

Apportionment of primary school money 176 

Branches of Instruction 197 

Comparative summary of statistics for 1901-1902 170 

Condition of schools and schoolhouses 205 

Cost per capita of public schools 192 

County boards of school examiners 288 

Educational Institutions, statistics, financial ^ 290 

general ^ 287 

Employment of teachers 181 

Examination and certification of teachers 200 

Expenditures of school districts 187 

Financial statistics of city and village schools 260 

General school statistics 178 

Graded school statistics 208 

Miscellaneous sUtlstics 208 

financial 190 

of city and village schools 228 

Physiology, extent to which taught 207 

Private or parochial schools 109 

Resources of school districts 184 

Special report of day schools for the deaf 296 

the superintendent of schools 270 

Special statistics compiled from commissioners' report! 298 

Statistics of township and district libraries 194 

Teachers' institutes, enrollment and attendance 280 

local committees, conductors, etc 276 

receipts and expenditures 278 

Summary of school legislation during session of 1903 86 

Superintendent's introduction : 

Denominational colleges 4 

Indirect education 

Other educational institutions 6 

The normal schools 4 

The University 8 
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Xocal self goTernment— Municipal corporatlonB— Conttltntlonal Law— School Dis- 
tricts— Appointment of ichool officers by legislature— Power of legislature to 

^ change scnool dlBtrlcts ..•••^ S 

Ministerial act of echool board In requiring bond .•••v-vv-;Vi;'l'Jl-A"' *^ 

Public school funds— Apportionment to district organised out of old district— 

Neglect to maintain a school .v-i: ...........;...;...... 48 

Public schools— Rules— Control of teachers over pupils after school is dismissed.. 40 
School district— Conclusiyeness of record of proceedings— Contract to hire teacher 41 
School districts— Organisation of new districts— Notice— Posting of notice- 
Remedy — Certiorari 44 

Tax. one mill, amount of US' J§1 

Taxes, district, for all purposes, amount of • 178,184 

Teachers, aggregate number of months taught by 181 

amount paid • l < 4, 187 

certificates, statistics as to l''8.200 

city, statistics In regard to certificates of 270 

number of. employed .v 171.172.181 

in day schools for the deaf 296 

qualified 178.200 

required to supply schools 171.181 

wages, statistics as to 172, 174, 181, 187, 209 

Teachers' associations, counties reporting 203 

county, number held 176,203 

township, number of meetings of 203 

examinations 18 

institutes, statistics (see institutes). 

Text-books, free, number of districts furnishing 171,205 

The kindergarten; Its place and work 23 

The medical inspection of schools 31 

Theological School Christian Reformed Church, general and financial statistics of.... 288.291 
The rural schools : 

Consolidation of schools 9 

Manual training in the rural schools 9 

Procedure in consolidating school districts 9 

Results of consolidation 12 

Three Rivers Business academy and Normal school, general and fihancial statistics of 289. 292 

Total expenditures, amount of 174,187 

expenses per capita of schools 192 

indebtedness of districts 174,190 

resources, amount of 184 

Township chairman and officers, amount paid 176,190 

libraries (see libraries). 

unit districts, number of 170,178 

Towuiihlpe and districts reporting, number of 170,178 

Trayellng libraries 25 

Tuition of non-resident pupils * 178,174,184.209 

rate of 244-258 

Ungraded department, districts maintaining 246-268 

Ungraded school statistics: 

Children attending school in 170,192 

between 6 and 20. number of 170,192 

Cost of. per capita 102 

Indebtedness of, total 174 

Number of districts 170 

non-resident pupils attending 170 

Property, estimated valuation of 173 

Teachers, number employed 171 

wages of. average monthly 172 

total 172 

United States government. Institute outline » 98 

history, institute outline 183.134 

number of districts giving instruction in 197 

University, The. discussed in Superintendent's introduction 3 

University of Michigan, general and financial statistics of 287,290 

report of treasurer 162 

Ursuline academy, general and financial statistics of 288.291 

Valuation of school property, estimated 173,178,208 

Ventilation, proper, number of school houses having 206 

Villase schools, statistics of (see city schools and city teachers). 

Vocal music, schools giving instruction in 245-258 

Wages of teachers, statistics as to,, 172,174,181,187,209 



